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INTRODUCTORY. 

In this Fifth Reader the publishers have endeavored to preserve 
the Catholic tone that is a feature of The New Century Catholic 
Series, but have not thought it necessary to present any purely 
doctrinal lessons. As a better way to enipliasize the character of 
the book, they have drawn largely from the writings of Catholics 
of recognized standing in the world of letters. 

The lessons have been cliosen and arranged to appeal to dif- 
ferent tastes. Many of tlie selections appear for the first time in 
a School Reader; others, while old, will be entirely new to the 
young generation. 

That this is a reading book has never been lost sight of, but it 
is also a step toward good literature. The aim has been to place 
before the pupils matter that will both interest them and point the 
way to an acquaintance with authors. Catholic and non-Catholic, 
whose excellence is acknowledged wherever our language is known. 
A brief biography of the author, from whose work the selection is 
made follows most of the lessons. 

The illustrations, especially those in colors, will, it is believed, 
prove attractive alike to pupil and teacher; they are real works 
of art, and in most cases are reproductions of the works of famous 

masters. 
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The publishers acknowledge their obligations for many valuable 
suggestions and much practical assistance from experienced teachers 
in various parts of the country, and for these, as well as for the 
kind words of encouragement, they are deeply grateful. 

For the privilege of using valuable copyrighted matter, the pub- 
lishers are indebted to the Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D., and his 
publishers, Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. ; Mr. Charles Warren Stod- 
dard and the Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company; Mr. James 
Jeffrey Roche; Major Henry F. Brownson; Miss Eleanor C. Don- 
nelly; Miss Agnes Repplier; Dr. Maurice F. Egan; Mr. Albert B. 
Paine ; The John Murphy Co. ; the Catholic Library Association ; 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers ; and Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
the authorized publishers of Longfellow's works. 
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The Fool of the Woods. 

There once lived in Brittany a poor, half-witted 
fellow named Salaiin. His father and mother were dead, 
and there was no one to care for him, save the good monks 
who taught school there for the love of God, and to whom 
Salaun went with the other children of the place. 

Day after day, with downcast eyes, but with his soul 
raised to heaven, Salaun walked along the road talking 
to himself, and repeating over and over again, like a 
cooing dove, " Hail Mary ! Hail Mary ! " and our Blessed 
Lord heard what his lips did not utter. 

Sometimes he fasted for whole days, living on prayer 
alone, aud when he grew faint with hunger, he would 
knock at some cottage door, and meekly say, " Salaun 
would like some bread." In all hi.'* life he was never 
heard to say anything besides this, except '* Hail Mary ! " 
And to the day of his death he never repeated the rest of 
the prayer. 



Hungry as he might be, he was often known to give 
all his food to some poor creature whom he chanced to 
meet, even to the bit he was about to put into his 
mouth. Barefooted and in rags he went his way, heed- 
less of scorn and deaf to the cries of the boys who 
nicknamed him " The Fool of the Woods." He lived 
in the woods where to-day stands a chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin. At night he sought shelter imder an oak tree 
near a beautiful pool of water. Where the oak stood is 
now an altar, on which is daily offered the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass. The pool, too, is still there, as the 
many who have been cured by its healing waters can 
testify. 

At that time some one said of Salaun, " He lodges 
like a wolf ; " and others declared he had a candle 
when he wanted one, for at night they had seen a light 
among the leaves when his never-ceasing song, "Hail 
Mary ! Hail Mary ! " was borne on the wind. 

One day he was promised that if be would add the 
words " full of grace " to his constant refrain, he should 
never want for food. But his only answer was, "Hail 
Mary ! Hail Mary ! " Nothing more. 

In the winter when the sleet whistled and the frosty 
air rose in wreaths of smoke from the pool, he would 
pull off his rags and bathe in the freezing water. Then, 
all shivering, with the icicles hanging on him like a 
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suit of clothes, he would hurry along the road ; and the 
birds, perched on the trees, mute with cold, would hear 
him singing to himself, " Hail Mary ! Hail Mary ! " 
Afterward he would climb on his oak, and hanging from 
a limb, swing back and forth like the pendulum of a 
clock, while from his body, which was like a statue of 
frost, the melting ice dripped, dripped to the ground- 
But never did chime of clock sound so shrill as his 
song of two words, " Hail Mary ! " 

One day, while alone, Salaun died, abandoned by 
every one save his good angel ; no priest to comfort 
him, no consecrated ground to cover him. A passing 
stranger found his poor body under the oak, near the 
side of the pool, and dug a grave for it. No bell was 
tolled for him ; no Libera chanted. Some of the country 
folk asked once or twice, " Where is the fool ? " *^ Per- 
haps the wolves have eaten him," was the answer. But 
there was no one to ask after him for any length of 
time. 

Ella the Beautiful, daughter of Francis, lord of the 
near-by castle, who had often given charity to Salaun, 
wished to enter a convent, and this was a source of 
much worriment to her father. The third Thursday 
after Easter, at early dawn, Ella's servants went to 
Salaun's pool to wash her linen. When they returned 
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home at noon they could not eat for fear. " We have 
heard whisperings in the air and m the water/' they 
said ; " something is going to happen." 

" Going to happen ! Something has happened," they 
were told. '* Lord Francis has locked his daughter in 
a strong room, so that she cannot enter a convent ; and 
as a punishment for this injustice he is stricken so that 
he can move neither hand nor foot." 

When the washerwomen opened the hamper to take 
out their linen to dry, they heard the words, '* Hail 
Mary ! Hail Mary ! " The words were in the air, and 
as each drop of water fell from the linen as it was 
wrung out, the same words were repeated. 

For two days Lord Francis lay helpless and speechless. 
Then the people of the house opened the door of the room 
in which Ella was confined, and set her free. The next 
morning the young girl went to the convent, and * there, 
prostrate on the floor, she prayed that her father might 
recover his health of mind and body. 

As she was returning home she lost her way, and had 
to spend a whole night in the forest. Toward dawn she 
found herself in a little glade, in which was an oak and a 
pool of water; as she stood there she heard distinctly 
borne on the air the words, " 0, Mary ! 0, Mary ! " to 
which the water sent back answer, "Hail Mary! Hail 
Mary ! " 
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Recognizing the cry of the poor simpleton whom she 
had so often helped, Ella called out, " Ah ! are you there, 
Salaun, the Fool of the Woods ? " and there was echoed 
back the Breton words, " Follgoat ! Follgoat ! " * 

As the day brightened, Ella saw the gnarled oak and 
the clear pool, and between these, on the spot where 
Salaun lay during life, a lily had spnmg up in one night, 
for it was not there when Ella's servants were at the pool. 
Each of the three stems of this lily bore a flower whose 
leaves were of burnished silver, and on looking close Ella 
saw in letters of red, like those of a missal, the words, 
" Hail Mary ! " 

Ella knelt beside it, and ^s a breath of wind bent the 
lily to her ear, she heard the whispered words, " Gather 
me." Making the sign of the cross, she plucked one of the 
flowers, and as she did so a drop, like a tear, fell to the 
ground. " These tears are your father's life," whispered 
a voice in her heart. She hurried home to her father, 
who lay at the point of death. As she went along the 
road drop after drop fell from the flower, and as she 
reached Lord Francis's bedside the last drop fell on the 
sick man's lips. Then the flower disappeared. 

Instantly he arose and called out in a loud voice, " A 
chapel to Our Lady of Recovery shall be built on the spot 
where this flower was culled." 

* A corruption of " Fou des bois" that is, ** Fool of the Woods." 
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But he not only failed to build the chapel, but he 
determined to give his daughter in marriage to a noble- 
man. As an excuse for this, he claimed that he had been 
deceived, and that the story of the lily was the work of 
the imagination ; and certainly no lily was to be found 
when he went to look for it. 

Ella was in despair. "Ah, Salaun," she cried, "why 
have you removed thy beautiful lily from the pool ? If it 
still remained, and my father could see the words which 
redden it, he might believe." 

At that moment her window was blown open, inter- 
rupting her, and the wind carried in these words, " Take 
with thee shovel and pick." 

" Where ? " asked Ella. 

Outside her window in the mist she saw the silver lily 
shining. 

"I go ! " she cried ; and, hastening downstairs, she 
called at once for the necessary tools. 

As she walked ahead of her servants the lily preceded 
her in the mist, though she alone saw it. But as they 
came near to the pool, all saw a bright light, in the center 
of which was a clump of lilies, such as Lord Francis had 
sought in vain. It had two stalks, the third being miss- 
ing ; but Ella saw the flower which had guided her to the 
spot take its place on the cut stalk, so that the three 
stood forth distinctly, although upon one stem. 
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Ella ordered her servants to dig up the lily by its roots 
and take it home so that her father might believe. 

The men began to dig, and suddenly one cried out : 
" Ah ! here is the body of the poor fool, who used to beg 
bread from door to door." And another added, "And 
the root of the lily is in his heart." 

Looking in the grave, Ella saw there, buried in his 
rags, poor Salaun, the stalk of the flower springing from 
his breast. 

Just then the horns of huntsmen were heard ; but as 
they neared the spot, men, horses, and dogs stopped to 
listen, wonderstruck, to the concert which filled the air 
with " Hail Mary ! Hail Mary ! " 

The grass whispered it, the flowers sung it, the wind 
murmured it, the pool babbled it, the bees droned it, the 
birds took up the chorus and carried it to the clouds, and 
the clouds took it to the skies, and thence it was borne 
by angels to heaven, and laid at the feet of God. And 
thus in the heights of heaven, as well as upon the earth, 
resounded " Mary, Mary," ever and ever. 

scorn : mockery. — pool : a small and rather deep collection of 
water. — refrain: repetition of a part of a song. — sleet: hail or 
snow mingled with rain. — Libera: a prayer for the dead, beginning 
with the words Libera me, Domine. — glade : an open passage through 
a wood. — gnarled : knotty. — culled : gathered. — babbled : made a 
continuous murmuring noise. — droned: made a dull, humming sound, 
like that of a bee. 
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The Angel's Whisper 

A superstition prevails in Ireland that when a child smiles in its 
sleep, it is "talking with angels." 

A baby was sleeping, 

Its mother was weeping, 
For her husband was far on the wild raging sea ; 

And the tempest was swelling 

Round the fisherman's dwelling. 
And she cried, ^* Dermot darling, oh come back to me." 

Her beads while she numbered, 

The baby still slumbered 
And smiled in her face as she bended her knee ; 
^' blest be that warning, 

My child, thy sleep adorning. 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. 

" And while they are keeping 

Bright watch o'er thy sleeping. 
Oh, pray to them softly, my baby, with me ! 

And say thou wouldst rather 

They'd watch o'er thy father ! 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee.*' 

The dawn of the morning 
Saw Dermot returning, 
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And the wife wept with joy her babe's father to see ; 

And closely caressing 

Her child, with a blessing, 
Said, *' I knew that the angels were whispering with thee.*' 

Samitrl Lover. 

Samuel Lover was born in Dublin in 1797. He was a painter, 
a writer of songs and of music, a novelist, and a dramatist. His 
"Tales and Legends" is one of the best collection of Irish hu- 
morous stories published ; his novels are brimming over with broad 
fun, and his songs are full of love, pathos, and humor. Lover 
died in 1868. 



Christ blessing Children. 

Caphamauni, a town on the Lake of Genesareth, was 
at the time of Our Savior's sojourn on earth a thriving 
center of trade. Caravans laden with silks and linen 
came thither from Damascus, while other places sent 
travelers, traders, and people of every kind. 

It was in this town that Our Savior made His home, 
if He can be said to have had one. On one occasion, as 
He was journeying there, His disciples, who were but a 
short distance from Him, began to argue among them- 
selves as to which of them should be the greatest in the 
kingdom of Christ. Their idea of the kingdom of God 
was that of an earthly kingdom, and the dispute arose 
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probably from jealousy at the preference shown by Our 
Lord for Peter, James, and John, who had witnessed His 
transfiguration. 

Our Savior said nothing to them at the time, but 
when they were indoors. He asked what was the subject 
of their dispute. This they did not wish to tell. 

But their hearts were like an open book to Our Lord ; 
so sitting down He called the twelve, and said, " If any 
man desire to be the first, he shall be the last of all." 
Then to teach them a lesson He called a little child, and 
embracing him. He placed him in the midst of them. 
Then He said, " Amen, I say to you ; unless you be con- 
verted and become as little children, you shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, he is the greater in the 
kingdom of heaven. And he that shall receive one such 
little child in My name, receiveth Me. But he that shall 
scandalize one of these little ones that believe in Me, it 
were better for him that a millstone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he should be drowned in the 
depth of the sea." 

Our Lord loved children for their simplicity and in- 
nocence, and this was not the only occasion on which He 
expressed His love for them. 

During one of His halts on His last journey to 
Jerusalem little children were brought to Him that He 
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might lay His hands on them and bless them. This lay- 
ing on of hands was customary among the Jews. 
Parents used to bring their children to the synagogue 
that they might receive the prayers and blessings of the 
elders. After a father had laid his hands on his child's 
head, he would take him to the elders, and one by one 
they also blessed him and prayed for his spiritual and 
material welfare. A rabbi or priest of uncommon holi- 
ness was much sought after, and thus it was that the 
people, recognizing the goodness and kindness of Our 
Lord, brought their little ones to Him. 

At that time Our Savior was preaching and instruct- 
ing the people, who were listening eagerly to His words. 
The disciples, therefore, were displeased at this interrup- 
tion, and rebuked the women who brought the children. 
Then was Our Lord displeased in turn, and calling out He 
said: — 

" Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
Amen, I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, shall not enter into it." 
Saying these words He embraced the children and laid 
His hands upon their heads in blessing. 

Ever since that time it seems as if children are more 
particularly the chosen ones of our dear Lord, and it is 
the aim of every man and woman in this world who truly 
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loves Christ, to keep their hearts pure and innocent as a 
child's, for only thus will they find favor in His sight. 

The highest praise that the world can give its greatest 
and cleverest people is to say that they have a childlike 
spirit. 

sojourn : stay. — center of trade : a point to which business is 
attracted. — transfiguration : tlie supernatural change in the appearance 
of Our Lord on the Mount, as related in Scripture. — scandalize : offend 
by improper words or actions. — S3rnagogue: a place of meeting for 
Jewish worship. 
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The Way to Wealth. 

Courteous reader, I have heard that nothing gives an 
author so great pleasure as to find his works respectfully 
quoted by others. Judge, then, how much I must have 
been gratified by an incident I am going to relate to you. 
I stopped my horse lately where a great number of people 
were collected at an auction of merchants' goods. The 
hour of sale not being come, they were conversing on 
the badness of the times ; and one of the company called 
to a plain, clean old man with white locks : " Pray, Father 
Abraham, what think you of the times ? Will not these 
heavy taxes quite ruin the country ? How shall we ever 
be able to pay them ? What would you advise us to do ? " 
Father Abraham stood up and replied: '*If you would 
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have my advice, I will give it you in short; for ^A 
word to the wise is enough, as Poor Richard says." 
They joined in desiring him to speak his mind, and, gath- 
ering round him, he proceeded as follows : — 

" Friends," said he, " the taxes are indeed very heavy, 
and if those laid on by the government were the only ones 
we had to pay, we might more easily discharge them ; but 
we have many others, and much more grievous to some of 
us. We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, three 
times as much by our pride, and four times as much by 
our folly ; and from these taxes the commissioners cannot 
ease or deliver us by allowing an abatement. However, 
let us hearken to good advice, and something may be done 
for us ; * God helps iliem that help thefrtsdveSj* as Poor 
Richard says. 

^^ It would be thought a hard government that should 
tax the people one tenth part of their time to be employed 
in its service, but idleness taxes many of us much 
more ; sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens 
life. ' Slothy like rusty consumes faster than labor wears ; 
while the used key is always bright,' as Poor Richard 
says. 

" But with our industry we must also be steady, settled, 
and careful, and oversee our own affairs with our own 
eyes, and not trust too much to othei*s ; for ^ Three removes 
are as bad as a fire ; ' and again, * Keej? thy shop) and thy 
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shop will keep thee ; ' and again, * If you would have your 
business done^ go ; ifnoty send' 

" So much for industry, my friends, and attention to 
one's own business ; but to these we must add frugality, if 
we would make our industry more . certainly successful. 
A man may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, keep 
his nose all his life to the grindstone and die not worth a 
groat at last. ' A fat kitchen makes a lean loUV 

*^Away, then, with your expensive follies, and you 
will not have so much cause to complain of hard times, 
heavy taxes, and chargeable families. 

'' You may think, perhaps, that a little tea or a little 
punch now and then, diet a little more costly, clothes 
a little finer, and a little entertainment once in a while, 
can be no great matter; but remember, 'Many a little 
makes a mickW Beware of little expenses : * A small leak 
will sink a great ship,' as Poor Richard says ; and again, 
^ Who dainties love, shall beggars prove ; ' and moreover, 
^ Fools make feojsts^ and wise men eat them,! 

'' Here you are all got together at this sale of fineries 
and knickknacks. You call them goods; but, if you 
do not take care, they will prove evils to some of you. 
You expect they will be sold cheap, and perhaps they 
may be for less than they cost; but, if you have no 
occasion for them, they must be dear to you. Remember 
what Poor Richard says: 'Buy what thou hast no need 
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ofy and ere long thou shall sell thy necessaries ; * and 
again, ' Silks and satins^ scarlet and velvets^ jmt out the 
kitclien fire' 

"But what madness must it be to run in debt for 
these superfluities ! We are offered by the terms of 
this sale six months' credit; and that, perhaps, has 
induced some of us to attend it, because we cannot 
spare the ready money, and hope now to be fine without 
it. But, ah ! think what you do when you run in debt : 
you give to another power over you. If you cannot 
pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see your creditor ; 
you will be in fear when you speak to him; you will 
make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses ; and by degrees 
come to lose your veracity, and sink to base, downright 
lying ; for ' The second vice is lying, the first is running 
in debtj as Poor Richard says; and again, to the same 
purpose, * Lying rides upon Debt's back' 

*^When you have got your bargain, you may per- 
haps think little of payment ; but, as Poor Richard says, 
* Creditors have better memories than debtors ; creditors 
are a superstitious sect, great observers of set days and 
times.^ The day comes round before you are aware, 
and the demand is made before you are prepared to 
satisfy it ; or, if you bear your debt in mind, the term, 
which at first seemed so long, will, as it lessens, appear 
extremely short. Time will seem to have added wings 
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to his heels as well as to his shoulders. * Those have 
a short Lent xoho oive money to be paid at Easter! At 
present, perhaps, you may think yourselves in thriving 
circumstances, and that you can bear a little extravagance 
without injury; but, 

^^ ^ For age and ivant save while you may; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day,^ 

Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever, while 
you live, expense is constant and certain, and ' It is easier 
to build tivo chimneys than to keep one in fuel! ^^ Poor 
Richard says ; so, * Rather go to bed m^yperless than inse 
in debt! 

" This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom ; 
but, after all, do not depend too much upon your own 
industry and frugality and prudence, though excellent 
things, for they may all be blasted, without the blessing 
of Heaven ; and therefore ask that blessing humbly, and 
be not uncharitable to those that at present seem to 
want it, but comfort and help them. Remember, Job 
suffered, and was afterwards prosperous." 

Thus the old man ended his harangue. I resolved 
to be the better for it ; and though I had at first deter- 
mined to buy stuff for a new coat, I went away resolved 
to wear my old one a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt 

do the same, thy profit will be as great as mine. 

Benjamin Franklin. 
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Benjamin Franklin, an eminent American statesman, was bom in 
Boston, Massachusetts, January 17, 1706, and died April 17, 1790. 
Active as was his life, he was yet a voluminous writer. The peculiar 
charm of his writing consists in the clearness and the simplicity with 
which he described his subject. While never flowery, he had an 
elegant and a lively style. The quotations from Poor Richard are 
from a book written by Franklin entitled, " Poor Richard's Almanac.'' 

frugality: prudent economy. — groat: an old English silver coin, 
worth about eight cents. — mickle: much. — superfluities: greater 
quantities than are wanted. — veracity : truth. — thriving : pros- 
perous condition. — harangue: speech to a large assembly. 



To the Ladybird. 



Ladybird, ladybird ! fly away home ! 

The field mouse has gone to her nest. 
The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes, 

And the bees and the birds are at rest. 

Ladybird, ladybird ! fly away home ! 

The glowworm is lighting her lamp, 
The dew's falling fast, and your fine speckled wings 

Will flag with the close-clinging damp. 

Ladybird, ladybird ! fly away home ! 

Good luck if you reach it at last ! 
The owl's come abroad, and the bat's on the roam, 

Sharp-set from their Ramazan fast. 
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Ladybird, ladybird ! fly away home ! 

The fairy bells tinkle afar ! 
Make haste, or they'll catch you, and harness you fast 

With a cobweb to Oberon's car. 

Ladybird, ladybird ! fly away now 
To your house in the old willow tree. 

Where your children so dear have invited the ant 
And a few cozy neighbors to tea. 

Ladybird, ladybird ! fly away home ! 

And if not gobbled up by the way, 
Nor yoked by the fairies to Oberon's car. 

You're in luck ! — and that's all I've to say. 

Caroline B. Southby. 

Mrs. CaroUne B. Southey (sowth'y or suth'y), the wife of Robert 
Southey, an eminent English author, was born in England in 1787, 
and died in 1854. She was the author of several volumes of prose 
and verse which met with considerable favor from the reading public. 

redeyes: English daisies are of a reddish color. — glowworm: a 
beetle which gives out light as it moves about. — flag: limp; hang 
loose. — sharp-set: hungry. — Ram'azan fast: the great annual thirty- 
day fast of the Mohammedans, kept from dawn to sunset, during 
their ninth month. — Ob'eron (Ob'Sr 6n) : the king of the fairies. 



St. Hubert. 

From the earliest ages of the Church the lives of 
the saints have been a source of inspiration for pen 
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and pencil. The legends of St. Anthony of Padua and 
his vision of the Holy Child, St. George and the Dragon, 
St. Clare, St. Elizabeth, and other devoted servants of 
God have fired the imagination of the painter and the 
poet, who have perpetuated the story of these holy lives 
in picture and in song. 

A legend connected with the life of St. Hubert, the 
patron saint of hunters, is worth relating. St. Hubert, 
it is said, was the son of a certain Duke of Aquitaine, 
a province of Gaul, and was born in the year 656. Liv- 
ing in troubled times as he did, he was sent for safety, 
as a child, to an aunt, a holy woman, who placed him 
at the court of Pepin of Herstal. There the future 
saint grew up. 

When he reached the age of twenty-six, Hubert 
married Floriban, the daughter of a Count of Louvain ; 
for three years they lived an ideal life, happy in each 
other's company ; then Floriban fell ill and died. 

Hubert had a passion for the chase, and after the 
death of his wife he would for days and weeks together 
hunt the wild boar and the stag in the vast Forest of 
Ardennes, often to the neglect of his duties. 

Such a strong hold did his love of hunting gain on 
him, that he even wont in pursuit of game during Holy 
Week. So it turned out that one Good Friday he 
strayed from his companions. After a while he found 
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himself in a dense part of the forest, and suddenly 
face to face with a gigantic stag. His heart bounded 
within hhn. Here was something worthy of his skill 
and prowess. Advancing toward the great beast, 
Hubert was about to aim his crossbow at it, when lo! 
above its head, between the horns, he beheld a luminous 
crucifix, and heard a voice saying, **Turn to thy God, 
man, or thou wilt be forever lost." 

Awed by these words, Hubert paused. In a flash his 
soul was illumined by the grace of God, and, seeing the 
evil of his ways, he knelt before the vision. Humbly 
he bowed his head, and asked what he must do to be 
saved. From the crucifix came the command, "Go to 
My servant Lambert, and he will tell thee what to do/' 
Then the vision faded away into the depths of the 
forest, and was seen no more. 

Seeking St. Lambert, who was Bishop of Maestricht, 
Hubert asked for advice, and following that, he renounced 
the world. His fervor and the progress he made in vir- 
tue and in learning strongly recommended him to the 
holy bishop, who ordained him priest and intrusted him 
with a great share in the administration of the diocese. 

St. Lambert was barbarously nmrdered in 681, and 
St. Hubert was chosen as his successor. With wonder- 
ful zeal he penetrated into the most remote places of 
Ardennes, and abolished the worship of idols; and for 
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his apostolic work Our Lord bestowed upon him the gift 
of miracles. After a long and prosperous episcopate 
Hubert died on May 30, 727. 

inspiration: extraordinary elevation of the imagination. — per- 
petuated: caused to endure. — ideal: model of perfection. — chase: 
hunting. — dense : close. — prowess : bravery. — luminous : shining. 
— illumined : lighted up. — administration : management. — apostolic : 
according to the teaching of the Apostles. — episcopate : office of a 
bishop. 



Lost on the Mountain. 

''Paul and Virginia," from which this selection is made, is a 
beautiful story, and has been tmnslated into many languages. The 
two children who give the title to the book lived as brother and sis- 
ter ; when the selection begins they had just taken back a runaway 
slave woman to her master, who, for Virginia's sake, consented to 
pardon the poor creature. The children start to return home, but 
impelled by weariness and hunger they seek for food, and in this 
search are lost on the mountain. 

Overcome by fatigue, hunger, and thirst, Paul said 
to Virginia, *^My dear sister, it is past noon, and I 
am sure you must be thirsty and hungry ; we shall find 
no dinner here; let us go down the mountain again 
and ask the master of the poor slave for something 
to eat." 

" Oh, no," answered Virginia, " I am afraid of him. 
Remember what mamma sometimes says, * The bread 
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of the wicked is like stones in the mouth.' God will 
take care of us; He listens to the cry even of the 
little birds when they ask Him for food." 

Scarcely had she said this when they heard the 
splash of water as it fell from a neighboring spring. 
They ran toward it, and having quenched their thirst 
with the crystal water, they gathered and ate some 
cresses which grew near the spring. While they were 
wandering back and forth in search of more solid food, 
Virginia perceived in the thickest part of the forest a 
young cabbage palm. The cabbage, which is at the 
top of the palm, infolded within its leaves, is good to 
eat; but although the stock of the tree is not thicker 
than a man's leg, it grows to a height of about sixty 
feet. The wood of the tree, indeed, is really a bundle 
of fine filaments; but the bark is so hard that it will 
turn the edge of a hatchet, and Paul had not even a 
knife. 

It occurred to him, however, that he might set fire 
to the palm tree, but here a new difficulty arose ; he 
had no steel with which to strike fire; and although 
the whole island is covered with rocks, it is doubtful 
whether a single flint could be found. 

Paul determined to kindle a fire as the negroes did. 
With the sharp end of a stone he made a small hole 
in the dry branch of a tree which he held between his 
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feet; then, with the edge of the same stone, he cut 
to a point another dry branch of a different sort of 
wood. Placing the point of the stick into the small 
hole of the branch which he held with his feet, he 
tmned it rapidly between his hands. In a few minutes 
smoke and sparks of fire issued from the point of con- 
tact. Heaping together some dried grass and branches, 
Paul set fire to the foot of the palm tree, which soon 
fell to the ground with a great crash. 

Having succeeded in obtaining the cabbage, they 
ate part of it raw, and the rest they roasted on the 
ashes. 

After they had satisfied their hunger they were 
much worried by the thought that they had no guide, 
and knew not the way home. 

Paul, whose spirit was not easily daimted, said : 
" The sun shines full upon our huts at noon ; we must 
pass, as we did this morning, over that mountain, with 
its three points, which you see yonder. Come, let us 
be moving." 

Descending the steep bank of the Black River on 
the northern side, after an hour's walk they reached 
another large river, which barred their further progress. 

The stream by which Paul and Virginia were stand- 
ing, rolled foaming over a bed of I'ocks. The noise of the 
waters frightened Virginia; and she was afraid to wade 
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through the current. Paul therefore took her on his 
back, and thus loaded stepped out on the slippery stones 
which formed the bed of the river, careless of the roar 
of its waters. 

"Be not afraid," cried he to Virginia; "I feel very 
strong. If that planter at the Black River had refused 
to pardon his slave when you asked him, I would have 
fought with him." 

" What ! " answered Virginia, " with that big wicked 
man? Think to what I have exposed you! dear! 
how hard it is to be good ! and yet it is so easy to do 
wrong." 

When Paul had crossed the river, he wished to 
carry his sister still further, but his strength failed, 
and he was obliged to set her down. 

Virginia then said to him: "My dear brother, the 
sun is going down ; you still have some strength left, 
but mine is exhausted ; leave me here and go home 
alone to quiet the fears of our mothers." 

" No, no," said Paul, " I will not leave you ; if night 
overtakes us here, I will light a fire again, and bring 
down another palm tree; you shall eat the cabbage, 
and I will make a screen of the leaves to shelter 
you." 

In the meantime, being somewhat rested, Virginia 
gathered from the trunk of an old tree, which overhung 
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the bank of the river, some long leaves of hart's-tongue, 
which grew near its root. Of these she made a sort 
of sandal, with which she covered her feet, that were 
cut and bleeding from the sharp stones on the road ; 
for in her haste to do good she had forgotten to put 
on her' shoes. Relieved by the freshness of the leaves, 
she broke off a branch of bamboo and continued her 
walk, leaning with one hand on the staff, and with 
the other on Paul. 

They went slowly through the woods; but the 
height of the trees, and the thickness of their foliage, 
soon hid from their sight the mountain by which they 
had hitherto directed their course, and also the sun, 
which was now setting. After a time they wandered 
from the beaten path in which they had been walk- 
ing, and found themselves in a maze of trees, under- 
brush, and rocks, from which there appeared to be no 
outlet. 

Paul made Virginia sit down, while he ran back 
and forth, half frantic, in search of a path which might 
lead them out- of this thick wood; but he wearied him- 
self to no purpose. He then climbed a tall tree, from 
which he hoped at least to discover the mountain ; but 
he saw nothing around him but the tops of trees, a 
few of which were still touched by the last beams of 
the setting sun, 
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Deep silence reigned in those awful solitudes, inter- 
rupted only by the cry of the deer as they sought their 
lairs in that unfrequented spot. 

In the hope that some hunter would hear his voice, 
Paul called out with all his might, "Come! help Vir- 
ginia ! " But the forest echoes were his only answer, 
repeating again and again, "Virginia — Virginia!" 

Overcome by fatigue and vexation Paul descended 
the tree. He looked around to arrange some way of 
passing the night, but he could find neither fountain, 
nor palm tree, nor even a branch of dry wood fit for 
kindling a fire. 

Impressed, by experience, with the sense of his own 
weakness, he began to cry. 

" Do not cry, my dear brother," said Virginia, " or 
my heart will break with grief. I am the cause of 
your sorrow and of all that our mothers are suffer- 
ing at this moment. We ought never to do anything, 
not even good, without consulting our parents. Oh, I 
have been very imprudent ! " — and she began to shed 
tears, "Let us pray to God, my dear brother," she 
again said, "and He will hear us." 

They had scarcely finished their prayer when they 
heard the bark of a dog. "It must be the dog of 
some hunter," said Paul, "who comes here at night, to 
lie in wait for the deer." 

« 
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Soon after, the dog began to bark again with 
increased violence. 

*^ I am sure/' said Virginia, ** it is Fidele, our own 
dog. Yes, it is he — I know his bark." 

A moment later Fidele was at their side, barking, 
whining, and devouring them with caresses. Before they 
had recovered from their surprise, they saw their ser- 
vant, Domingo, running toward them. At sight of the 
good old negro, who wept for joy, they too began to 
weep. 

When Domingo had recovered himself a little, **0 
my dear children," he said, "how anxious your mothers 
have been! How astonished* they were when they 
returned from Mass not to find you home ! I ran back 
and forth over the plantation, not knowing where to look 
for you. At last I took some of your old clothes, and 
showing them to Fidele, the faithful animal, as if he 
understood me, immediately began to scent your path, 
and led me, wagging his tail all the while, to the Black 
River. 

" There a planter told me you had brought back a 
negro woman, his slave, and that he had pardoned her 
at your request. After that, Fidele, still following the 
scent, led me up the steep bank of the Black River, where 
he again stopped and barked with all his might. At last 
he brought me to this spot. We are now at the foot of 
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the mountain and still four good leagues from home. 
Here, eat something and recover yoiu* strength." 

He gave them some cake, fruit, and a large gourd 
full of a drink their mothers had prepared for them. But 
when they were ready to continue their journey, there 
was a new difficulty. Their feet were so swollen and 
inflarn^d they could not walk. Domingo knew not what 
to do ; whether to leave them and go in search of help, 
or remain and pass the night with them on that spot. 

" There was a time," said he, " when I could carry 
you both at once in my arms ! But now you are grown 
big, and I am old." 

While he was in this perplexity, a number of runaway 
negroes appeared at a short distance from them. The 
leader of the party, approaching Paul and Virginia, said 
to them: "Good little whites, be not frightened. We 
saw you pass this morning with a negro woman from the 
Black River. You were going to ask her wicked master 
to pardon her ; and in return for this, we will carry you 
home upon our shoulders." 

He then beckoned to the others, and four of the 
strongest negroes made a sort of litter of branches of 
trees, which they bound together with^ines, and placing 
Paul and Virginia on it, lifted it to their shoulders. 
Domingo marched in front with his lighted torch, and the 
party set off laughing and shouting. 
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It was midnight when they reached the foot of their 
mountain, on the ridges of which beacon fires had been 
lighted. They had only begun to ascend, when they 
heard voices crying : — 

" Is it you, my children ? " 

They answered immediately, and the negroes also 
cried out, "Yes, yes, here we are." 

A moment after they saw their mothers coming 
toward them with lighted torches in their hands. 

" You poor children ! " cried Madame de la Tour, 
"where have you been? what anxiety you have caused 
us ! " 

" We have been," said Virginia, " to the Black River, 
where we went to ask pardon for a poor runaway slave, 
to whom I gave our breakfast this morning, because she 
seemed dying of hunger; and these runaway negroes 
have brought us home." 

Madame de la Tour embraced her daughter, but was 
unable to speak; and Virginia, who felt her face wet 
with her mother's tears, exclaimed, "Now I am repaid 
for all the hardships I have suffered." 

Margaret, beside herself with joy, clasped Paul in her 
arms, exclaiming, " And you, too, my dear child, you 
have done a good action.'* 

When they reached the cottages with their children, 
they gave all the negroes a substantial meal, after which 
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the latter returned to the woods praying Heaven to 
shower down every blessing on those good white 

P^P^^* Bernabdin de St. Pierre. 

Jacques Henri Bemardin de Saint-Pierre, a celebrated French writer, 
was born at Havre, January 19, 1737. He was by profession an 
engineer, but when about thirty-five he resolved to devote himself 
to literary work. He published a number of books which were 
favorably received, and in 1788 gave to the world "Paul and 
Virginia," and it is on this charming story that his fame is prin- 
cipally built. The author died in 1814. 

quenched: put an end to. — filaments: fibers; threadlike parts. — 
steel and flint : used in old times for creating fire by striking the two 
together. — daunted : frightened. — exhausted : worn out. — maze : 
confusion; network of paths. — frantic: distracted; crazy. — lairs: 
beds of wild beasts. — scent: smell. — league: a distance of about 
three statute miles. — litter: stretcher. — ridges: upper parts of a 
range of mountains. — beacon: signal fire. — anxiety: restlessness. — 
hart's-tongue : a fern native to Florida. 



Irish Scribes and Boolcs. 

In old times all books were handwritten, printing 
being a late invention. There were persons called 
scribes, many of whom made writing the chief busi- 
ness of their lives. From constant practice they 
became very expert; and the penmanship of many 
of them was extremely beautiful and highly oma- 
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mented, much more so than any writing executed by 
the very best penman of the present day. 

In Ireland most of these scribes were monks^ in- 
mates of monasteries ; but many were laymen. These 
good and industrious men wrote into their books all 
the learning of every kind that they could collect ; so 
that although the work of writing was slow, the num- 
ber of books rapidly increased; and very large libraries 
grew up, especially in the monasteries. The leaves of 
these books were not paper like those of our books, 
but parchment or vellum, which was generally made 
from sheepskin, but often from the skins of other 
animals. 

If an old book began to be worn, ragged, or dim with 
age, so as to be hard to make out and read, some scribe 
was sure to copy it, so as to have a new book, easy to read 
and well bound. Most of the books written out in this 
manner related to Ireland ; and the language of these 
was almost always Irish. For in those times the Irish 
language was spoken by all the people of Ireland. 

A favorite occupation was copying portions of the 
Holy Scriptures, generally in the Latin language ; and 
in this good work some monks spent nearly all their 
time, in order to multiply copies of the sacred books. 
Some of the greatest saints of the ancient Irish Church 
employed themselves in copying the Gospels and 
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other portions of the Bible whenever they could get 
the opportunity. 

Copies of the Scriptures, and also prayer books, were 
generally ornamented in the most beautiful way: for 
those accomplished and devoted old scribes loved to 
beautify the sacred writings. Many of the lovely books 
they wrote are still preserved, of which the most splen- 
did is the Book of Kells, now kept in the Library of 
Trinity College m Dublin. It is a copy of the Four 
Gospels, and the language is Latin, though the letters 
are Irish. It was written by an Irish scribe eleven or 
twelve hundred years ago, but who he was is not known. 

In this Book of Kells, and in others like it, the 

capitals are ornamented in every part with a kind of 

interlaced work, all done with the pen, in which bands 

and ribbons are curved and plaited and woven in the 

most wonderful way. These plaits and folds are so small 

and so close together that one must sometimes use a 

magnifying glass in order to see them plainly ; in one 

space, the size of a half -penny, in a page of a splendid 

old volume, called the Book of Armagh, the ribbons 

appear woven in and out more than three hundred 

times. The Irish used this sort of ornamentation also 

in metal work and stone work. 

« 

Very often large volumes were kept, in which were 
written compositions of all kinds, both prose and poetry, 
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such as were thought worth preserving, copied from older 
books, and written in, one after another, till the volume 
was filled. 

Of all these old books of mixed composition, the 
largest that remains to us is the Book of Leinster, 
which is kept in Trinity College in Dublin. It is an 
immense volume, all in the Irish language, written more 
than seven hundred and fifty years ago ; and many of 
the pages are now almost black with age and very hard 
to make out. It contains a great number of pieces, in 
prose and in verse, and nearly all of them about Ireland 
— histories, accounts of battles, lives and adventures of 
great men, with many tales and stories of things that 
happened in that country in far-distant ages. 

The Book of the Dun Cow is in the Royal Irish 
Academy in Dublin. It is fifty years older than the 
Book of Leinster, but not so large ; and it also contains 
a great number of tales and histories, nearly -all relating 
to Ireland, and all written in the Irish language. Its 
name was derived from the following circumstance : St. 
Kieran of Clonmacnoise had a favorite brown cow, whose 
skin when she died he caused to be turned into parch- 
ment, of which a book was made. But this old book no 
longer exists: it was lost ages ago; and the present 
Book of the Dun Cow is only a copy of it. 

Three other great Irish books kept in Dublin are the 
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Book of Lecan (Leckan), the Yellow Book of Lecan, 
and the Book of Ballymote. These contain much the 
same kind of matter as the Book of Leinster, — with 
pieces very different, however, — but they are not nearly 
so old. The Speckled Book, which is also in Dublin, is 
nearly as large as the Book of Leinster, but not so old. 
It is mostly on religious matters, and contains a great 
number of lives of saints, hymns, sermons, portions of 
the Scriptures, and other such pieces. All these books 
are written with the greatest care, and in the most 
beautiful penmanship. 

The six old books described above have been lately 
printed in such a way that the print resembles exactly 
the writing of the old books themselves. The printed 
volumes are now to be found in libraries in several 
parts of Ireland as well as in England and on the 
Continent; so that those desirous of studying them 
need not go to Dublin, as people had to do formerly. 

Many people are now eagerly studying these books ; 
and men often go to Ireland from France, Germany, 
Norway and Sweden, Russia, and other coimtries, in 
order to learn the Irish language so as to be able to 
read them. But tliis requires much study, even from 
those who know the Irish of the present day; for the 
language of those books is old and difficult. 

Patrick Weston Joyce. 
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Dr. Patrick W. Joyce was bora in 1827 in the village of Baltyor- 
g&ii, County Liiuerick. He is the author of the " Origin aud History 
of Irish Names and Places," three Histories of Ireland, and " A 
Reading Book of Irish History." He Ib a collector of Irish music, 
on which subject he is a recognized authority, 

expert: akillful. — half-penny: a Brititih copper coin, measuring 
about an inch In diameter. — derived: drawn from, — Continent: 
Europe as distinguished from the British islands. — desirous: expe- 
riencing a wish. 



A Story of St. Francis. 

The saintly Francis like a cliild 

Was pure and meek of heart and mild, 

So that God's birds and all dumb creatures 
To do the will of him were beguiled. 

And thus it came that there befell 
For his BWeet sake a miracle, 

Written in Francis' Life and Legend 
By one who knew him and loved him well. 

The holy man, one afternoon, 
At Venice, on a day in June, 

Had taken boat with certain brethren 
To row the length of a broad lagoon. 

There, as they floated down the tide, 
The day to evening quickly died, 
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And birds began their vesper anthems 
Among the rushes on either side. 

St. Francis smiled for pleasure : " See, 
Our brothers sing to God ; and we, 

We who are blest of all His creatures, 
Shall we not join in the jubilee ? " 

Louder the friars sang ; more loud 
Clamored and shrilled the winged crowd, 
As when the storm breaks o'er a forest. 
And lightning darts from the thundercloud. 

Louder and louder, till was heard 
By no man there an only word 

Of David's psalter, for the chatter 
Of bird that answered or called to bird. 

Then to the saint the brethren spake : 
" ' Tis useless quite, the toil we make ; 

Order the birds that they be silent 
And cease a little from chirp and crake." 

So Francis turrfed, and raised his hand 
For peace, and all the warbling band 

Were still as though a spell had bound them. 
And thus he gave them his strict command : 
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'^ Brothers and sisters mine, be still, 
And make no sound, I pray, until 

I and my brethren cease our praises ; 
Then sing once more at your own sweet will." 

ft 

So said the saint, and now no note 
Was heard from any feathered throat ; 

Only the chanted words of David 
Arose to God from the gliding boat. 

Till that the last Amen was sung, 

No soimd was stirred but reeds that clung 

And scraped when ripples broke and washed them. 
Or breezes blew through the flags that swung. 

Rev. J. W. Atkinson. 

beguUed : charmed away. — lagoon : a pool or lake. — clamored : 
uttered loud and repeated outcries. — psalter: psalm. — crake: a 
sharp, creaking sound. — flags: certain plants that grow in water or 
moist places. 



St. Cecilia. 



Cecilia, w^ho lived during the reign of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, was the only child of wealthy and 
noble Roman parents. They were pagans, but thanks to 
the influence of a Christian nurse, it is said, she herself 
was brought up a Christian. 
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Though she had a comfortable home, kind parents and 
friends, and attentive servantSa, Cecilia felt quite alone in 
the world in which she lived. All around her were 
pagans, worshipers of idols, and there were none to 
whom she could talk of her religion or learn about it. 
She was, however, so faithful to the grace of her Baptism 
that God spoke to her soul, and taught her secrets about 
Himself which she could have learned from no one on 
earth. 

When Cecilia was a child, she made a solemn vow 
of virginity, and promised our Blessed Lord that she 
would be His spouse and His alone all the days of her 
life. 

A fierce persecution broke out against the Christians 
while Cecilia was still quite young. This persecution 
took the Christians by surprise, for Alexander Severus 
was not only a kind-hearted man, but had almost an 
aflEection for the Christians. 

Unfortimately, however, the emperor left Rome for a 
long absence, and appointed as governor in his stead 
a man named Turcius Almachius. This man detested 
Christians, and as soon as Severus was at a safe distance 
he began to persecute them cruelly. 

Urban I. was Pope at that time, and against him the 
hatred of Almachius was first turned. He sentenced the 
holy Pontiff to be put to death as soon as he could be 
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captured, and offered a large reward to any one who 
would bring the Pope before him. But Urban knew 
his life was necessary to his flock, and hid himself in 
the catacombs. 

Cecilia knew the catacombs, and, whenever it was 
possible, she heard Mass in their sacred vaults. She was 
well known to the faithful and to the holy Pontiff, 
St. Urban, for her piety and almsdeeds. But while other 
Christians hid themselves in the heart of the earth, she 
dwelt in her father's house, in safety and honor. 

She had grown to womanhood, and was wondrously 
fair to look on ; and her father and mother decided that 
it was time she were suitably married. Her parents chose 
Valerian, a young pagan, as her husband. 

Although a pagan, Valerian was a good young man, 
and really devoted to Cecilia. She felt very helpless, for 
she was powerless to resist her parents' will. Throwing 
herself on her knees, she besought her Divine Spouse 
to keep her faithful to Him. 

For some time Our Lord tried her faith and love, 
and sent no answer to her prayer; but one day He 
revealed Himself to her soul, and told her to fear nothing. 
Then He opened her eyes and showed her His angel, whom 
He had set by her side to guard her from all harm. 

At last the wedding-day arrived ; and Cecilia, full 
of confidence in the protection of her Divine Spouse, 
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allowed her handmaidens to robe her in her marriage 
garments. She alone knew that under the gold and sil- 
ver and beautiful brocades, which excited the admiration 
of all beholders, she wore a shirt of rough haircloth. Clad 
in this strange wedding garment, she graciously took part 
in the festivities given in her honor; and all the while 
she lifted up her heart to God, imploring His aid and re- 
minding Him of His promises. In this way she remained 
calm, and kept her peace of mind throughout the pagan 
ceremonies which, according to the Roman law, made her 
the wife of Valerian. 

When all was over, the young man joyfully took 
Cecilia to his own home, rejoicing with all his heart that 
he had such a pure and holy maiden for his wife ; and no 
doubt he meant to prove his love for her in every way 
possible to him. But God had chosen him also as one 
of His favored servants. 

Cecilia told her husband that she had given hei*self 
entirely to Our Lord to be His spouse, and that God had 
placed an angel by her side to protect her, and kill any 
one who tried to make her break her vow of virgin- 
ity. Valerian was startled, and troubled, for he loved 
Cecilia dearly. 

He thought deeply for some minutes, and then said : 
" Let me at least see this, angel. If he is indeed a being 
such as you tell me, I must respect your vow; but if 
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he be a man and no spirit, I will slay both you and 
him." 

" It is not given to such as you to see these things," 
Cecilia replied. " You must first have your sins taken 
away, and then my God will show His angel to you." 

" But how," cried Valerian, impetuously, " how can I 
have my sins taken away ? " 

Cecilia then told him that there was a holy and aged 
man to whom she would send him, who would first tell 
him all that he had to do, and would then wash away his 
sins. She intended to send him to Pope Urban, for aha 
had a holy confidence that if Valerian did but speak with 
the saintly Pontiff, he would be converted. 

Valerian was sincere in his desire to obtain the great 
gift promised to him by Cecilia, and undertook to do ex- 
actly as she bade him. By her direction he went out at 
once into the dark night, and walked three miles along 
the'Appian Way, between the great tombs and monu- 
ments which bordered it. 

When he reached the third milestone, he found, as 
Cecilia had told him he would, some poor people asking 
alms. "These I have always cared for," she had said, 
"and they also know my secret. When you have told 
them that I sent you to them that they may take you 
to the holy old man Urban, because you bear him a secret 
message from me, they will lead you to him." 
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When Valerian had done as his wife had bidden, he 
was led down through a hole in the ground, and along 
winding passages, until he found himself in the presence 
of the Pontiff. 

When he related to St. Urban that he had come all 
the way from Rome to find out how he could have his 
sins washed away, the old Pontiff, instead of answering 
his visitor's questions, fell on his knees and prayed: 
" Lord Jesus Christ, Good Shepherd, the spouse 
whom Cecilia received as a fierce lion she has sent to 
Thee as a gentle lamb ; for had he not believed her he 
would not have come hither. Open, Lord, the door of 
his heart to hear Thy words, that confessing Thee to be 
his Creator and Lord, he may renounce the devil and 
his idols." 

When Urban had thus prayed for Valerian's conver- 
sion, there appeared, in answer to his prayer, a venerable 
man, clad in white and glistening garments, and holding 
in his hand a tablet whereon were written words in 
letters of gold. At the sight of this holy apparition 
Valerian was so struck with fear that he fell to the 
ground as though he were dead. But the aged man 
raised him, and told him that if he wished to see the 
angel of whom Cecilia had six)ken, he must read what 
was written on the tablet. Then Valerian, in obedience 
to his command, looked up and read these words : " One 
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Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, 
who is above us all and in us all." 

*'Do you believe this?" asked the aged man. Valerian 
had opened his heart to grace, and his conversion was 
as sudden as that of the Queen of Ethiopia's officer, 
who was baptized by St. Philip the deacon. 

" Yea, I believe," he cried in a loud voice. " There is 
nothing more truly to be believed under heaven." 

As he made this act of faith the old man with the 
tablet vanished from his sight, and Valerian remained 
alone with Pope Urban. Then the Pontiff baptized him, 
and having mstructed him in the principal truths of 
the faith, sent him back in his white baptismal robe to 
Cecilia. 

Far away in her home Cecilia had been praying for 
her husband ; and when Valerian reentered the room 
where he had left her, he found her still rapt in prayer, 
and — his eyes being opened by the waters of baptism — 
he beheld her guardian angel standing radiant by her 
side, while the chamber was filled with the heavenly 
fragrance of two crowns of roses and lilies which he 
held. Placing the wedded spouses before him, the 
angel laid a crown on the head of each, and, thus 
uniting them, told them that henceforward they were 
to be the spouses of Christ alone. 

"And you, Valerian," he added, turning to the 
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young man, "because you have agreed to the counsel 
of chastity, Christ the Son of God has sent me to you, 
that you may ask any favor you will, and it will be 
granted." 

Kneeling at the angel's feet, Valerian said: "Noth- 
ing in this life has been dearer to me than my only 
brother. For this do I ask, that He who delivered me 
from the service of idols will in like manner deliver him, 
and make us one before Him." 

When Cecilia's holy guardian heard Valerian's request, 
his countenance shone with joy. " You have asked," he 
said, " that which Jesus Christ desires to give even more 
than you desire to have it. Even as He has gained 
you by His servant Cecilia, so by yoiu: means will He 
gain your brother." 

In course of time, Tiburtius, the brother for whose 
conversion Valerian had prayed, entered the room to 
greet his brother's wife, and salute her, as was the 
custom, by kissing her head. Valerian told him of all 
the wonderful events of that night, and held out the 
hope that his eyes also would be opened as soon as his 
sins had been washed away, and offered to take hiin to 
Urban to be instructed in the true faith. 

" What ! " cried Tiburtius in alarm ; " do you mean 
that Urban whom the Christians call their chief Pontiff ? 
Do you not know that an edict has gone forth that 
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he is to be slain when he is found? for he is hiding — 
men know not where. If we are found with him, we 
too shall be slain." 

"In truth," replied CecUia, "we might fear death if 
this life were all ; but there is another life after this 
which will never end ; and if we give up our lives for the 
sake of Jesus Christ here, we shall be happy with Him 
forever in another life." 

" But," he replied doubtingly, " has any one come back 
who has seen these things ? Can any witness testify that 
they are true ? " 

Cecilia then went on to tell him how our Blessed Lord 
had come on earth and died to save siimers, and how He 
had risen from the dead and gone up to heaven to prove 
that there is another life. Grace now won the victory 
in Tiburtius's soul, and he th;ew himself on the ground in 
an agony of tears. 

" Have pity on me, dearest brother," he cried to Va- 
lerian. "Take me at once to the man of God, that nay 
soul may be cleansed, so that I may be able to have part 
in the life to come." So Valerian took his dearly loved 
brother to the catacombs, and for seven days Tiburtius 
dwelt there, learning the truths of Christianity from 
Urban, who then baptized him, and sent hira back to 
fight the good fight for his faith with Valerian and 
Cecilia.. 



St. Cecilia is the patron of sacred music. Her talent for music 
was remarkable, and she not only composed hymns, but she is said 
to have invented the organ, consecrating it to the service of God. 

SevS'riis. — catacombs: underground places used by the early 
Christians as burial places for their dead ; they were used as refuges, 
and Mass was offered up there. — Appian Way: the most famous of 
the ancient Roman highways. — glittening: sparkling or shining. — 
radiant: beaming with brightness. — edict: an order issued by a 
prince to his subjects. 



St. Cecilia (Continued). 

Now Almachius hated all Christians, but Valerian and 
Tiburtius were rich and noble, and as their family stood 
high in the emperor's favor, the tyrant feared lest their 
friends might get him into trouble. Besides cruelty and 
hatred, still another passion, avarice, raged in the heart 
of Almachius. If, without harm to himself, he coiild put 
these two brothers to death, he could also seize their 
wealth. 

So, sending for the two yoimg men, he warned them 
to be more careful of what they were about. He knew 
full well that they were Christians, but he pretended to be 
solicitous for their safety and urged them to keep their 
religion secret. Their only response was • a profession of 
their faith before the whole court. Almachius knew he 
should be held up to contempt if he suffered them to 
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speak thus unhindered, so he ordered the two young men 
to be scourged. But this did not silence them, so they 
were delivered over to the charge of oneMaximus, with 
orders that they should be beheaded unless they would 
offer incense to the gods. But this soldier, who had seen 
the joy with which they suffered their torments, was full 
of pity for them, and he did his best to persuade them 
to save their lives by yielding to the governor's wishes. 

"We are glad to lose this life," said Tiburtius, "be- 
cause the life to which we go is everlasting." 

" What ? " asked Maximus. " Is there then another 
life?" 

" Yea," answered the other. " Even as our body is 
clothed with garments, so is our soul clothed with the 
body ; and even as the body is stripped of its garments^ 
so is the soul stripped of the body, and taken to the joys 
of everlasting life." 

" I, too," said the soldier, " could despise this life 
were I sure about the other glorious life of which you 
speak." 

^* If you really wish to believe that the body is but as 
a vesture to the soul, and will promise to believe what is 
shown you, the Lord will open your eyes to see our souls 
enter into His glory when our bodies have been put to 
death. Will you believe ? " 

'' May I be consumed by thunderbolts," replied Maxi- 
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nius, " if I do not henceforth believe in the one true God, 
and the life aft^r this ! " 

"We will instruct you/' said Valerian, "if you will 
persuade those who would put us to death to delay for 
one day, and take us to your house." 

Maximus obtained the required delay, and having 
been taught about the true faith, he and his household, 
and even the executioners, believed. And in the night 
Cecilia came, accompanied by several priests, who 
baptized all the converts. 

The next morning Valerian and Tiburtius were taken 
out for execution. At the moment that they were struck 
dead, Maximus saw their souls issue from their bodies, 
and he saw the angels receive them in their arms and 
bear them to heaven on their wings. Maximus went 
about telling every one what he had seen, shedding tears 
of joy as he spoke. When this came to the ears of 
Turcius Almachius, he commanded that the soldier should 
be scourged to death with leaden thongs. ThiLs he, too, 
went to glory, and Cecilia placed the three martyrs in a 
new tomb. 

Now she was left alone. She made, the most open 
profession of her religion, visited and ministered to the 
Christians who were in prison, and found honorable 
burial for those who gave up their lives for their faith. 
Hearing this, Almachius sent his officers to her house 
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to bid her offer incense to the idols, and to threaten her 
with death if she refused. 

When the messengers gave Cecilia the choice between 
death and betraying her Spouse by committing the sin of 
idolatry, she felt so happy that she could not hide her 

joy. 

"Do not think, kind friends," said Cecilia, "that I 
shall lose by dying for my Lord. No! I shall gain 
everything. In exchange for the life of this poor body 
and all its ills I shall gain eternal life and never-ending 
happiness." 

Struck by her words, the officers looked at one another 
questioningly ; and Cecilia, knowing what miracles of 
grace Our Lord can perform, cried out : " Do you believe 
in the Lord Jesus, about whom I have been speaking ? " 

Again they looked at one another, as if seeking advice, 
and then one of them, speaking for the others, said : 
" We believe that the God whom you worship must be 
the true God," 

Cecilia's one care now was to complete the work 
of these men's conversion ; and she sent them to Turcius 
Almachius to crave for. a short delay before sentence of 
death should be passed on her. This he granted without 
difficulty, for he did not know why she asked for it. 

When the messengers returned to Cecilia's house, they 
found Pope Urban there; for when he had heard from 
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her that the salvation of these men's souls was at stake, 
he had left his hiding-place without any thought for his 
own safety. He instructed them and all their friends 
whom they brought to him, to the number of about four 
hundred^ all of whom he baptized. 

When the news of these conversions reached the ears 
of Almachius, he sent for Cecilia to appear before him at 
once. 

"What is your name?" was Almachius's first question. 

** Christian is my name," she replied, "though I am 
known by the name of Cecilia." 

" What are you ? " 

" I am the daughter of noble parents." 

" Cease ! " he cried ; " I ask not of your family, but of 
you. What gods do you serve ? " 

" I serve the one true God/' she replied, " and Jesus 
Christ, my only Spouse." 

" Cease ! " he cried again ; " you were the spouse of 
Valerian, and of no other. Sacrifice to the gods, and have 
done with your folly." 

Cecilia answered boldly, not concealing her hatred and 
contempt for the idols which the governor called on her 
to worship, and with a countenance radiant with joy de- 
clared her faith in Jesus Christ her Lord. Almachius, un- 
able to silence her, swore that she should die ; but he still 
feared the anger of the emperor, and durst not put her to 
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death publicly, but devised a plan by which she could be 
martyred secretly in her own house. 

He sent her back home and gave orders to those 
who accompanied her to shut her up in her own bath 
room, where the furnace and pipes w^ere, by his direc- 
tions, heated seven times, feeling assured that no one 
could breathe or live long in that scorching air. 

For a whole day and night did Cecilia remain in that 
stifling chamber ; but when after those long hours her tor- 
mentors opened the door and expected to drag out her 
body shriveled up with the heat, they found her unharmed 
and rapt in prayer. 

The news of this marvel rejiched Almachius. He trem- 
bled with fear, it is true, but instead of believing and sub- 
mitting to the divine power which had been manifested to 
him, he sent his executioners to strike off the holy virgin's 
head. 

Breaking into the bath chamber, where Cecilia still lay 
in joyful ecstasy, the executioner threw her on the marble 
floor and tried to cut off her head. Three times did he 
strike with all his strength, but though he gashed her neck 
most cruelly, he could not sever her head. The Roman 
law forbade any executioner to strike more than three 
times ; so the man threw down his sword and fled, with 
rage and terror in his heart, for he knew that some power 
against which he could not fight had held his arm. 
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Cecilia had asked of God three days more of hfe, and 
during that time she lay on the marble floor, with her 
head half severed, giving her blood drop by drop for Our 
Lord. But she remained quite conscious and calm in 
spite of the agony she suffered. All the Christians of the 
city, whether living in their own homes or hiding in the 
catacombs, flocked to the side of the dying martyr. 

The three days were nearly over, but she waited for St. 
Urban. He had gone on a distant journey in his care for 
his flock, and knew nothing of what had taken place in 
Rome ; and when at length he reached Cecilia's side, her 
life was ebbing fast. 

*^ Holy Father," she said with almost her last breath, " I 
asked God to grant me three days of life, so that I might 
see you, and place my treasure in your hands. To you I 
leave all the poor whom I have fed ; to you I leave this 
house and all that I possess. When my soul has left this 
mortal body, make a church on the spot where I now lie." 

Cecilia's work was done. She calmly disposed herself 
as if for sleep, and with her face turned down, her knees 
slightly raised, and her hands joined, with three fingers 
of the right extended, which was a sign by which in those 
days faith in the Most Holy Trinity was expressed, she 
obeyed her Divine Spouse's last summons, and breathed 
forth her soul. 

avarice: greediness after wealth. — vesture: covering. 
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Kind Words. 

Kind words are the music of the world. They have a 
power which seems to be beyond natural causes, as if they 
were some angeVs song, which had lost its way, and come 
on earth, and sang on undyingly, smiting the hearts of 
men with sweetest wounds, and putting, for the while, an 
angel's nature into us. 

Let us then think, first of all, of the power of kind 
words. In truth, there is hardly a power on earth equal 
to them. It seems as if they could almost do what, in 
reality, God only can do, — namely, soften the hard, angry 
hearte of men. 

Many a friendship, long, loyal, and self-sacrificing, 
rested at first on no thicker a foimdation than a kind word. 
The two men were not likely to be friends. Perhaps each 
of them regarded the other's antecedents with somewhat 
of distrust. They had possibly been set against each other 
by the circulation of a gossip. Or they had been looked 
upon as rivals, and the success of one was regarded as 
incompatible with the success of the other. But a kind 
word — perhaps a mere report of a kind word — has been 
enough to set all things straight and to be the commence- 
ment of an enduring friendship. 

The power of kind words is shown also in the destruc- 
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tion of prejudices, however inveterate they may have been. 
Surely we must all of us have experienced this ourselves. 
For a long time we have had prejudices against a person. 
They seem to us extremely well foimded. We have a 
complete view of the whole case in our minds. Some 
particular circumstances bring us into connection with this 
man. We see nothing to disabuse us of our prejudices. 
There is not an approach to any kind of proof, however 
indirect, that we were either mistaken in forming such a 
judgment, or that we have exaggerated the matter. But 
kind words pass, and. the prejudices thaw away. Right 
or wrong, there was some reason, or show of reason, for 
forming them, while there is neither reason, nor show of 
reason, for their departure. There is no logic in the mair 
ter, but a power which is above logic, — the simple, unas- 
sisted power of a few kind words. 

What has been said of prejudices applies equally to 
quarrels. Kind words will set right things which have 
got most intricately wrong. In reality an imforgiving 
heart is a rare monster. Most men get tired of the justest 
quarrels. Even those quarrels where the quarrel has been 
all on one side, and which are always the hardest to set 
right, give way, in time, to kind words. At first they 
will be unfairly taken as admissions that we have been in 
the wrong ; then they will be put down to deceit and flat- 
tery; then they will irritate by the discomfort of conscience 
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which they will produce in the other; but finally they will 
succeed in healing the wound that has been so often and 
so obstinately torn open. 

All quarrels probably rest on misunderstanding and 
only live by silence, which, as it were, stereotypes the mis- 
understanding. A misunderstanding which is more than 
a month old may generally be regarded as incapable of 
explanation. Renewed explanations become renewed mis- 
understandings. Kind words, patiently uttered for long 
together and without visible fruit, are our only hope. 
They will succeed. They will not explain what has been 
misunderstood, but they will do what is much better, — 
make explanation unnecessary, and so avoid the risk, which 
always accompanies explanations, of reopening old sores. 

F. W. Fabeb. 

Rev. Frederick WUliam Faber was born in England in 1814 and died 
in 1863. He was a minister of the Church of England until his con- 
version to Catholicity in 1845. Two years later he was ordained a 
priest and entered the Congregation of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. He was a poet of no mean ability and wrote exquisite prose. 

smiting: striking. — antecedents: previous history. — incompatible: 
unsuitable; disagreeing. — inveterate: deep-rooted; of long standing. 
— intricately: in a manner difficult to understand. — stereotypes: 
fixes; makes permanent. 



He does much who does well what he does. 
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Primitive Habits in New Amsterdam. 

In those happy days, a well-regulated family always 
rose with the dawn, dined at eleven, and went to bed 
at sundown. Dinner was invariably a private meal, 
and the fat old burghers showed incontestable symp- 
toms of disapprobation and uneasiness at being sur- 
prised by a visit from a neighbor on such occasions. 
But though our worthy ancestors were thus singularly 
averse to giving dinners, yet they kept up the social 
bands of intimacy by occasional banquetings, called 
tea parties. 

These fashionable parties were generally confined to 
the higher classes, that is to say, such as kept their own 
cows, and drove their own wagons. 

The company commonly assembled at three o'clock, 
and went away about six, unless it was in winter time, 
when the fashionable hours were a little earlier, that 
the ladies might get home before dark. The tea table 
was crowned with a huge earthen dish well stored with 
slices of fat pork, fried brown, cut up into morsels, and 
swimming in gravy. 

The company being seated around the genial board, 
and each furnished with a fork, evinced their dexterity 
in launching at the fattest pieces in this mighty dish — 
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in much the same manner as sailors harpoon porpoises 
at sea, or our Indians spear salmon in the lakes. Some- 
times the table was graced with immense apple pies, or 
saucers full of preserved peaches and pears; but it was 
also sure to boast an enormous dish of balls of sweet- 
ened dough, fried in hog's fat, and called dough nuts, 
or olykocks — a delicious kind of cake, at present scarce 
known in the city, excepting in genuine Dutch families. 

The tea was served out of a majestic delft teapot, 
ornamented with paintings of fat little Dutch shepherds 
and shepherdesses tending pigs — with boats sailing in 
the air, and houses built in the clouds, and sundry other 
ingenious Dutch fantasies. The young men distinguished 
themselves by their adroitness in replenishing this pot- 
To sweeten the beverage, a lump of sugar was laid 
beside each cup — and the company alternately nibbled 
and sipped with great decorum, until an improvement 
was introduced by a shrewd and economic old lady, 
which was to suspend a large lump directly over the 
tea table, by a string from the ceiling, so that it could 
be swung from mouth to mouth. 

At these primitive tea parties the utmost propriety 
and dignity of deportment prevailed. No hoiden chat- 
tering and romping of young ones — no self-satisfied 
struttings of wealthy gentlemen with their brains in 
their pockets — nor amusing conceits and monkey diver- 
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tisements of smart young gentlemen with no brains at 
all. On the contrary, the young ladies seated them- 
selves demurely in their rush-bottomed chairs, and knit 
their own woolen stockings; nor ever opened their lips 
excepting to reply to any question that was asked of 
them. As to the gentlemen, each of them tranquilly 
smoked his pipe, and seemed lost in contemplation of 
the blue and white tiles with which the fireplaces were 
decjorated, wherein sundry passages of Scripture were 
piously portrayed. 

The parties broke up without noise and without con- 
fusion. They were carried home by their own carriages, 
that is to say by the vehicles Nature had provided them, 
excepting such of the wealthy as could afford to keep 
a wagon. 

Washington Irving. 

Washington Irving, a genial and amiable writer, the first to win 
European respect for American literature, was born in New York 
in 1783. His p:raceful style, his sense of hvimov, and the graphic 
power shown in his more serious works, will long retain the popu- 
larity which his early writings obtained. He died at Sunnyside, on 
the Hudson, in 1859. 

invariably : without change. — burghers : citizens. — incontestable : 
certain. — averse: disinclined. — evinced : showed. — dexterity : quick- 
ness. — fantasies : fancies. — adroitness : skill. — decorum : politeness. 
— propriety: fitness. — deportment: l)ehavior. — hoiden: rude. — diver- 
tisements: amusements. — sundry: several. — portrayed: painted. 
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The Story of Shakespeare's "Tempest." 

There was a certain island in the sea, the only inhabit- 
ants of which were an old man, whose name was Prospero, 
and his daughter Miranda, a very beautiful young lady. 
She came to this island so young that she had no memory 
of having seen any other human face than her father's. 

They lived in a cave or cell dug out of a rock ; it was 
divided into several apartments, one of which Prospero 
called his study ; there he kept his books, which chiefly 
treated of magic, a study at that time much affected by 
all learned men. 

The knowledge of this art he found very useful to him,, 
being thrown by a strange chance upon this island, which 
had been enchanted by a witch called Sycorax, who died 
there a short time before his arrival. Prospero, by virtue 
of his art, released many good spirits that Sycorax had 
imprisoned in the bodies of large trees because they had 
refused to execute her wicked commands. These gentle 
spmts were ever after obedient to the will of Prospero. 
Of these Ariel was the chief. 

The lively little sprite, Ariel, had nothing mischievous 
in his nature, except that he took much pleasure in 
tormenting an ugly monster called Caliban, for he owed 
him a grudge because he was the son of his old enemy, 
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Sycorax. This Caliban, Prospero found in the woods, a 
strange misshapen thing, far less human in fonn than an 
ape, and took him home to the cell and taught him to 
speak. 

Prospero would have been very kind to him, but the 
bad nature which Caliban inherited from his mother, 
Sycorax, would not let him learn anything good or use- 
ful. Therefore he was employed like a slave to fetch 
wood and do the most laborious offices, and Ariel had 
the charge of compelling him to these services. 

When Caliban was lazy and neglected his work, Ariel 
— who was invisible to all eyes but Prospero's — would 
come slyly and pinch him and sometimes tumble him 
down in the mire. Then Ariel, in the likeness of an 
ape, would make mouths at him ; then swiftly changing 
his shape to the likeness of a hedgehog, he would lie 
tumbling in Caliban's way, who feared the hedgehog's 
sharp quills would prick his bare feet. With a variety 
of suchlike vexatious tricks Ariel would often torment 
Caliban whenever he neglected the work which Prospero 
commanded him to do. 

Having these powerful spirits obedient to his will, 
Prospero could by their means command the winds and 
the waves of the sea. By his orders they raised a violent 
storm, in the midst of which, and struggling with the 
wild sea waves that every moment threatened to swallow 
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it up, he showed his daughter a fine hirge ship, which he 
told her was full of human beings like themselves. 

" Oh, my dear father," said she, " if by your art you 
have raised this dreadful storm, have pity on their sad 
distress. See ! the vessel will be dashed to pieces. Poor 
souls! they will all perish. If I had power, I would sink 
the sea beneath the earth rather than the good ship should 
be destroyed with all the precious souls within her." 

"Be not so amazed, daughter Miranda," said Prospero ; 
*^ there is no harm done. I have so ordered it that no per- 
son in the ship shall receive any hurt. What I have done 
has been for you, my dear child. You are ignorant who 
you are, or where you came from, and you know no more 
of me but that I am your father and live in this poor cave. 
Can you remember a time before you came to this cell ? 
I think you cannot, for you were not then three years of 
age." 

" Certainly I can, sir," replied Miranda. 

" By what ? " asked Prospero ; " by any other house or 
person ? Tell me what you can remember, my child." 

Miranda said : '' It seems to me like the recollection of 
a dream. But had I not once four or five women who 
attended upon me ? " 

Prospero answered: ^" You luid, and more. How is it 
that this still lives in your mind ? Do you remember how 
you came here ? " 
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" No, sir," siiid Miranda. " I remember nothing more/' 

"Twelve years ago, Miranda," continued Prospero, "I 
was Duke of Milan, and you were a princess and my only 
heir. I had a younger brother, whose name was Antonio, 
to whom I trusted everything ; and, as I was fond of re- 
tirement and deep study, I commonly left the management 
of my State affairs to your uncle, my false brother, for so, 
indeed, he proved. 

" I, neglecting all worldly matters, buried among my 
books, gave my whole time to the bettering of my mind. 
My brother Antonio, being thus in jx)ssession of my 
power, began to think himself the duke indeed. The 
opportunity I gave him of making himself popular among 
my subjects awakened in his bad natinre a proud ambition 
to deprive me of my dukedom. This he soon effected 
with the aid of the King of Naples, a powerful prince, 
who was my enemy." 

"Wherefore," said Miranda, "did they not that hour 
destroy us ? " 

" My child," answered her father, " they durst not, so 
dear was the love that my people bore me. Antonio 
carried us on board a ship, and when we were some 
leagues out at sea, he forced us into a small boat without 
tackle, sail, or mast ; there he left us, as he thought, to 
perish. But a kind lord of my court, one Gonzalo, who 
loved me, had privately placed in the boat water, pro- 
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visions, apparel, and some books, which I prize above my 
dukedom." 

"Oh, my father,'* said Miranda, "what a trouble must 
I have been to you then ! " 

" No, my love," said Prospero, " you were a little cherub 
that did preserve me. Your innocent smiles made me bear 
up against my misfortunes. Our food lasted till we landed 
on this desert island, since when my chief delight has been 
in teaching you, Miranda, and well have you profited by 
my instructions." 

" Heaven reward you, my dear father," said Miranda. 
" Now, pray tell me, sir, your reason for raising this sea 
storm." 

"Know then," said her father, "that by means of this 
storm my enemies, the King of Naples and my cruel 
brother, are cast ashore upon this island." 

Having so said, Prospero gently touched his daughter 
with his magic wand, and she fell fast asleep ; for the 
spirit Ariel just then presented himself before his master 
to give an account of the tempest and how he had dis- 
posed of the ship's company. Though the spirits were 
always invisible to Miranda, Prospero did not choose she 
should hear him holding converse — as would seem to her 
— with the empty air. 

" Well, my brave spirit," said Prospero to Ariel, " how 
have you performed your task ? " 
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Ariel gave a lively description of the storm and of the 
terror of the mariners; and how the king's son, Ferdi- 
nand, was the first who leaped into the sea ; and his 
father thought he saw his dear son swallowed up by the 
waves and lost. 

" But he is safe," said Ariel, " in a corner of the isle, 
sitting with his arms folded, sadly lamenting the loss of 
the king, his father, whom he supposes to be drowned. 
Not a hair of his head is injured ; and his princely gar- 
ments, though drenched in the sea waves, look fresher 
than before." 

*' That's my delicate Ariel," said Prospero. ^^ Bring 
him hither; my daughter must see this young prince. 
Where are the king and my brother ? " 

"I left them," answered Ariel, "searching for Ferdi- 
nand, whom they have little hopes of finding, thinking 
they saw him perish. Of the ship's crew, not one is miss- 
ing, though each thinks himself the only one saved ; and 
the ship, though invisible to them, is safe in the harbor." 

" Ariel," said Prospero, ** your charge is faithfully per- 
fgrmed ; but there is more work yet." 

" Is there more work ? " said Ariel. " Let me remind 
you, master, you have promised me my liberty. I pray, 
remember I have done you worthy service, told you no 
lies, made no mistakes, served you without grudge or 
grumbling." 
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" How now ? " said Prospero. '' You do not recollect 
what a torment I freed you from. Have you forgotten 
the wicked witch Sycorax, who, with age and envy, was 
almost bent double ? Where was she born ? Speak : tell 



me. 



" Su", in Algiers," said Ariel. 

" Oh, was she so ? '* said Prospero. " I must recount 
what you have been, which I find you do not remember. 
This bad witch Sycorax, for her witchcrafts, too terrible 
to enter human hearing, was banished from Algiers and 
here left by the sailors ; because you were a spirit too 
delicate to execute her wicked commands, she shut you 
up in a tree, where I found you howling. This torment, 
remember, I did free you from." 

" Pardon me, dear master," said Ariel, ashamed to 
seem ungrateful; "I will obey your commands, what- 
ever they may be." 

^^Do so," said Prospero, "and I will set you free/* 
He then gave orders what further he would have him do. 
Away went Ariel, first to where he had left Ferdinand, 
and found him still sitting on the grass in the same mel- 
ancholy attitude. 

" Oh, my young gentleman," said Ariel, when he saw 
him, " I will soon move you. You must be brought, 1 
find, for the Lady Miranda to have a sight of your pretty 
person. Come, sir, follow me." 
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He then began singing : — 

" Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark! now 1 hear them, — ding-dong, bell." 

This strange news of his lost father soon roused the 
prince from the stupid fit into which he had fallen. lie 
followed in amazement the sound of Ariel's voice till it 
led him to Prospero and Miranda, who were sitting under 
the shade of a large tree. Now Miranda had never seen a 
man before except her own father. 

"Miranda," said Prospero, "tell me what you are 
looking at yonder." 

" Oh, father," said Miranda, in a strange surprise, 
" surely that is a spirit. How it looks about ! Believe 
me, sir, it is a beautiful creatiu'e. Is it not a spirit?" 

" No, girl," answered her father ; " it eats, and sleeps, 
and has senses such as we have. This young man you see 
was in the ship ; he is somewhat altered by grief, or you 
might call him a handsome person ; he has lost his com- 
panions, and is wandering about to find them." 

Miranda, who thought all men had grave faces and 
gray beards like her father, w^as delighted with the ai> 
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pearance of this beautiful young prince. And Ferdinand, 
seeing such a lovely lady in this desert place, and, from 
the strange sounds he heard, expecting nothing but won- 
ders, thought he was upon an enchanted island, and that 
Miranda was its goddess. 

She timidly told him she was no goddess, but a simple 
maid, and was going to give him an account of herself, 
when Prospero interrupted her. He was pleased to find 
they admired each other; but to try Ferdinand's con- 
stancy, he resolved to throw difficulties in their way. 

Therefore, advancing, he addressed the prince with a 
stem air, telling him he came to the island as a spy. 

" Follow me," said he ; " I will tie you, neck and feet 
together. You shall drink sea water ; shellfish, withered 
roots, and husks of acorns shall be your food." 

" No," said Ferdinand, " I will resist such entertain- 
ment till I see a more powerful enemy," and drew his 
sword. But Prospero, waving his magic wand, fixed him 
to the spot where he stood, so that he could not move. 

affected: liked (a meaning seldom in use at present). — enchanted. 
controlled by magical power. — Sycoraz (sik'oraks). — sprite: fairy. 
— CalitMui (kali ban). — mire : deep mud. — hedgehog : an animal hav- 
ing thick spines on the fur of its back and sides. — durst : dared. — 
apparel: clothing. — cherub: angel. — wand: a magician's rod of 
office. — mariners : sailors. — fathom : six feet. — n3rniph8 : attractive 
maidens. 
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The Story of Shakespeare's "Tempest" {Continued). 

Miranda hung upon her father, saying: "Why are 
you so ungentle? Have pity, sir; I will be his surety. 
This is the second man I ever saw, and to me he seems 
a true one." 

" Silence ! " said the father, " one word more will 
make me chide you, girl. What! an advocate for an 
impostor! You think there are no more such fine men, 
having seen only him and Caliban. I tell you, foolish 
girl, most men as far excel him as he does Caliban." 

This he said to prove his daughter's constancy; and 
she replied, " My affections are most humble. I have no 
wish to see a goodlier man." 

" Come on, young man," said Prospero to the prince, 
" you have no power to disobey me." 

" I have not, indeed," answered Ferdinand ; and, not 
knowing that it was by magic he was deprived of all 
power of resistance, he was astonished to find himself so 
strangely compelled to follow Prospero. Looking back on 
Miranda as long as he could see her, he said, as he went 
after Prospero into the cave, ** My spirits are all bound 
up, as if I were in a dream ; but this man's threats, and 
the weakness which I feel, would seem light to me if from 
my prison I might once a day behold this fair maid." 
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Prospero kept Ferdinand not long confined within the 
cell. He soon brought out his prisoner and set him a 
severe task to perform, taking care to let his daughter know 
the hard labor he had imposed on him ; and then, pretend- 
ing to go into his study, he secretly watched them both. 

Prospero had commanded Ferdinand to pile up some 
heavy logs of wood. Kings' sons not being much used to 
laborious work, Miranda soon after found her lover almost 
dying with fatigue. 

^^ Alas ! '* said she, " do not work so hard ; my father 
is at his studies ; he is safe for these three hours ; pny 
rest yourself." 

" Oh, my dear lady,*' said Ferdinand, " I dare not- I 
must finish my task before I take my rest." 

" If you will sit down," said Miranda, " I will cany 
your logs the while." 

But this Ferdinand would by no means agree to. In- 
stead of a help, Miranda became a hindrance, for they 
began a long conversation, so that the business of log 
carrying went on very slowly. 

Prospero, who had put this task on Ferdinand 
merely as a trial of his love, was not at his books as 
his daughter supposed, but was standing by them, 
invisible, to overhear what they said. 

Ferdinand inquired her name, which she told, saying 
it was against her father's command she did so. 
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MIRANDA AND FERDINAND. 



Prospero only smiled at this first instance of his 
daughter's disobedience ; for, having by his magic art 
caused his daughter to fall in love so suddenly, he was 
not angry that she showed her love by forgetting to 
obey his commands. And he listened, well pleased, to 
a long speech of Ferdinand's, in which he professed 
to love Miranda above all the ladies he ever saw. 

In answer to his praises of her beauty, which he said 
exceeded that of all the women in the world, she replied : 
" I do not remember the face of any woman, nor have 
I seen any other men than you, my good friend, and my 
dear father. How features are elsewhere, I know not; 
but, believe me, sir, I would not wish any companion 
in the world but you, nor can my imagination form any 
shape but yours that I could like. But, sir. I fear I talk 
to you too freely, and my father's precepts I forget." 

At this Prospero smiled, and nodded his head, as 
much as to say, " This goes on exactly as I could wish ; 
my girl will be Queen of Naples." 

And then Ferdinand, in another fine long speech, for 
young princes speak in courtly phrases, told the innocent 
Miranda he was heir to the crown of Naples, and that 
she should be his queen. 

"Ah, sir," said she, '*! am a fool to weep at what 
I am glad of. I will answer you in plain and holy 
innocence. I am your wife, if you will marry me." 
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Prospero prevented Ferdinand's thanks by appearing 
visible before them. 

" Fear nothing, my child," said he ; " I have over- 
heard and approve of all you have said. And, Ferdinand, 
if I have too severely used you, I will make you rich 
amends by giving you my daughter. All your vexations 
were but trials of your love, and you have nobly stood 
the test. Then, as my gift, which your true love has 
worthily purchased, take my daughter, and do not smile 
that I boast she is above all praise." 

He then tellhig them that he had business which 
required his presence, desired they would sit down and 
talk together till he retm'ned ; and this command Miranda 
seemed not at all disposed to disobey. 

When Prospero left them, he called . his spirit Ariel, 
who quickly appeared before him, eager to relate what 
he had done with Prospero's brother and the King of 
Naples. Ariel said he had left them almost out of their 
senses with fear at the strange things he had caused 
them to see and hear. 

When they were fatigued with wandering about, and 
famished for want of food, he had suddenly set before 
them a delicious banquet; and then, just as they were 
going to eat, he appeared visible before them in the 
shape of a harpy, a mopster with mngs, and the feast 
vanished. 
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Then, to their utter amazement, this seeming harpy 
spoke to them, reminding them of their cruelty in 
driving Prospero from his dukedom and leaving him 
and his infant daughter to perish in the sea, saying 
that for this cause these terrors were suffered to afflict 
them. 

The King of Naples and Antonio, the false brother, 
repented the injustice they had done to Prospero; and 
Ariel told his master he was certain their penitence was 
sincere, and that he could not but pity them. 

'^Then bring them hither, Ariel/' Siiid Prospero; "if 
you, who are but a spirit, feel for their distress, shall 
not I, who am a human being like themselves, have com- 
passion on them? Bring them quickly, my dainty Ariel." 

Ariel soon returned with the king, Antonio, and old 
Gonzalo in their train, who had followed him, wondering 
at the wild music he played in the air to draw them on 
to his master's presence. This Gonzalo was the same 
who had so kindly provided Prospero with books and pro- 
visions, when his wicked brother left him, as he thought, 
to perish in an o])en boat in the sea. 

Grief and terror had so stupefied their senses that 
they did not know Prospero. He first discovered himself 
to the good old Gonzalo, calling him the preserver of his 
life ; and then his brother and the king knew that he 
was the injured Prospero. 
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Antonio, with tears and sad words of sorrow and 
true repentance, implored his brother's forgiveness, and 
the king expressed his sincere remorse for having assisted 
Antonio to depose his brother. 

Prospero forgave them ; and, upon their engaging to 
restore his dukedom, he said to the King of Naples, "I 
have a gift in store for you, too," and opening a door 
showed him his son, Ferdinand, playing at chess with 
Miranda. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the father and the 
son at this unexpected meeting, for each thought the 
other drowned in the storm. 

" Oh, wonder ! " said Miranda, " what noble creatures 
these are ! It must surely be a brave world that has such 
people in it." 

The King of Naples was almost as much astonished at 
the beauty and excellent graces of the young Miranda as 
his son had been. 

'^ Who is Ihis maid ? " said he ; " she seems the 
goddess that has parted us, and brought us thus together." 

"No, sir," answered Ferdinand, smiling to find his 
father had made the same mistake that he had when 
he first saw Miranda, " she is a mortal, but by immor- 
tal Providence she is mine; I chose her when I could 
not ask you, my father, for your consent, not think- 
ing you were alive. She is the daughter to this Pros- 
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pero, who is the famous Duke of Milan, of whose re- 
nown I have heard so much, but have never seen till now ; 
of him I have received a new life : he has made himself to 
me a second father, giving me this dear lady." 

"Then I must be her father," said the king; "but oh ! 
how oddly will it sound, that I must ask forgiveness of 
my child ! " 

" No more of that," said Prospero ; " let us not remem- 
ber our troubles past, since they so happily have ended." 

And then Prospero embraced his brother and again 
assured him of his forgiveness. He said that a wise, 
overruling Providence had permitted that he should be 
driven from his dukedom of Milan that his daughter 
might inherit the crown of Naples; for that by their 
meeting on this desert island it happened that the king's 
son had loved Miranda. 

These kind words which Prospero spoke, meaning to 
comfort his brother, so filled Antonio with shame and 
remorse, that he wept and was unable to speak ; and the 
kind old Gonzalo wept to see this joyful reconciliation, 
and prayed for blessings on the young couple. 

Prospero now told them that their ship was safe in the 
harbor, and the sailors all on board her, and that he and 
his daughter would accompany them home the next 
morning. 

" In the meantime," said he, " partake of such refresh- 
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ments as my poor cave affords; and for your evening's 
entertainment I will relate the history of my life from my 
first landing on this desert island*" 

He then called for Caliban to prepare some food, and 
set the cave in order ; and the company were astonished at 
the uncouth form and savage appearance of this ugly 
monster, who, Prospero said, was the only attendant he 
had to wait upon him. 

Before Prospero left the island, he dismissed Ariel from 
his service, to the great joy of that lively little spirit, who, 
though he had been a faithful servant to his master, was 
always longing to enjoy his liberty, to wander uncon- 
trolled in the air, like a wild bird, under green trees, 
among smiling meadows, pleasant fruits, and sweet-smell- 
ing flowers. 

Charles and Mary Lamb. 

Charles Lamb was born in London on February 18, 1775, and died 
on December 27, 1834. His " Essays of Elia," on which his reputa- 
tion chiefly depend, reflect all the wit, poetic instinct, and kindliness 
of the author, and are of the most charming reading in English. 
With his sister Mary, to whom he was devoted, he wrote the " Tales 
from Shakespeare," from which our lesson is selected. 

advocate : one who pleads the cause of another. — remorse : pain 
caused by a feeling of guilt. — reconciliation: the act of restoring 
friendship after an estrangement. — uncouth: clunisy. 
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The Parish School. 

Two little nuns are teaching school 

Near hy on Cosy Street ; 
I pass each morning, as a rule, 

And now and then we meet. 

The bumble house is small and low ; 

Its walls are rude and bare ; 
And yet I loiter by, for, oh, 

It seems so peaceful there 1 

I never liked to go to school ; 

I would much rather play; 
I bated any kind of rule, 

And sometimes ran away : 

But when I pass that humble doorj 
And breathe that holy air, 

1 want to be a boy once more, 
And leaiii my lessons there. 

0, little nnns, with wimples white, 
And hearts of purest gold, 

My soul is troubled sore to-night, 
My heart is growing cold. 



0, little nuns of sable dress, 

And souls of drifting snow, 
Teach me the way of righteousness, 

And I can learn, I know. 

Albert Bioelow Paine. 

wimple: a covering of silk, linen, or other material laid in folds 
over the head and round the chin, the sides of the face, and the neck. 



An Iceberg. 



The atmosphere, which had previously been clear and 
cold, for the last few hours grew damp and had a disa- 
greeable, wet chilliness in it; and the man who came 
from the wheel said he heard the captain tell " the pas- 
senger" that the • thermometer had fallen several degrees 
since morning, which he could not account for in any 
other way than by supposing that there must be ice near 
us, though such a thing was rarely heard of in this lati- 
tude at this season of the year. 

At twelve o'clock we went below, and had just got 
through dinner when the cook put his head down the 
scuttle and told us to come on deck and see the finest 
sight that we had ever seen. "Where away, doctor?" 
asked the first man who was up. " On the larboard 
bow." And there lay, floating in the ocean, several miles 
off, an immense, irregular mass, its top and points covered 
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with SDOW, and its center of a deep indigo color. This 
was an iceberg, and of the largest size. Aa far as the 
eye could reach, the sea in every direction was of a 
deep blue color, the waves running high and fresh, and 
sparkling iu the light; and in the midst lay this immense 
mountain island, its cavities and valleys thrown into deep 
shade, and its points and pinnacles glittering in the sun. 

But no description can give any idea of the strange- 
ness, splendor, and really the sublimity of the sight. Its 
great size, — for it must have been from two to three 
miles in circumference, and several hundred feet in height, 
— its slow motion, as its base rose and sank in the water 
and its high points nodded against the clouds; the dash- 
ing of the waves upon it, which, breaking liigh with foam, 
lined its base with a white crust ; and the thundering 
sound of the cracking of the mass, and the breaking and 
tumbling down of huge pieces, together with its nearness 
and approach, which added to a slight element of fear, 
all comljined to give to it the character of true suh- 
limity. 

The main body of the mass was, as I have said, of an 
indigo color, its base crasted with frozen foam, and, as it 
grew thin and tran-sparent toward the edges and top, ita 
color shaded off from a deep blue to the whiteness of snow. 
It seemed to be drifting slowly toward the north, so that 
we kept away and avoided it. It was in sight all the 



afternoon, and when w6 got to leeward of it, the wind 
died away, so that we lay to quite near it for a greater part 
of the night. 

Unfortunately there was no moon ; but it was a clear 
night, and we could plainly mark the long, regular heav- 
ing of the stupendous mass, as its edges moved slowly 
against the stars, now revealing them and now shutting 
them in. Several times in our watch loud cracks were 
heard, which sounded as though they must have run 
through the whole length of the iceberg, and several 
pieces fell down with a thundering crash, plunging 
heavily into the sea. Toward morning a strong breeze 
sprang up, and we filled away, and left it astern, and at 

daylight it was out of sight. 

EicHARD H. Dana, Jr. 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr., who was regarded as among the first 
of American lawyers, especially on questions of international law, 
was born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1815. Having been com- 
pelled by an affection of the eyes to withdraw from his profession 
for a time he shipped as a common sailor, and afterward published 
his experiences of a sailor's life in a delightful book entitled " Two 
Years before the Mast," from which this selection is abridged. He 
died January 7, 1882. 

larboard: left-hand side of a ship. — cavities: hollow places. — 
leeward (ly'ard): that part toward which the wind blows. — lay to: 
to reduce sail to the lowest limit, so as to be nearly stationary. — 
filled away: changed the position of the yards so that the wind 
should fill the sails. 
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The Address of the Roman Catholics to Ceorge Wash* 
Ington, Esq., President of the United States. 

Sir, — We have long been impatient to testify our 
joy and unbounded confidence on your being called, by 
an unanimous vote, to the first station of a country, in 
which that unanimity could not have been obtained 
without the previous merit of unexampled services, of 
eminent wisdom, and unblemished virtue. 

Our congratulations have not reached you sooner, 
because our scattered situation prevented our communi- 
cation and the collecting of those sentiments which 
warmed every breast. But the delay has furnished us 
with the opportunity, not merely of presaging the happi- 
ness to be expected under your administration, but of 
bearing testimony to that which we experience already. 

It is your peculiar talent, in war and in peace, to 
afford security to those who commit their protection into 
your hands. In war, yon shield them from the ravages 
of armed hostility ; in peace, you establish public tran- 
quillity, by the justice and moderation, no less than by 
the vigor, of your government. By example, as well as 
by vigilance, you extend the influence of laws on the 
manners of our fellow-citizens. You encourage respect 
for religion, and inculcate, by words and actions, that 
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principle on which the welfare of nations so much 
depends, that a superintending Providence governs the 
events of the world, and watches over the conduct of 
men. Your exalted maxims and unwearied attention to 
the moral and physical improvement of our country 
have produced already the happiest effects. Under your 
administration, America is animated with zeal for the 
attainment and encouragement of useful literature. She 
improves her agriculture, extends her commerce, and 
acquires with foreign nations a dignity unknown to her 
before. 

From these happy events, in which none can feel a 
warmer interest than ourselves, we derive additional 
pleasure by recollecting that you, sir, have been the 
principal instrument to effect so rapid a change in our 
political situation. 

This prospect of national prosperity is peculiarly 
pleasing to us on another account, because, whilst our 
country preserves her freedom and independence, we 
shall have a well-founded title to claim from her justice, 
the equal rights of citizenship, as the price of our blood 
spilt under your eyes, and of our common exertions for 
her defense, under your auspicious conduct — rights ren- 
dered more dear to us by the remembrance of former 
hardships. 

When we pray for the preservation of them, where 
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they have been granted, and expect the full extension 
of them from the juatice of those States which still 
restrict them ; when we solicit the protection of Heaven 
over our common country, we neither omit, nor can 
omit, recommending your preservation to the singular 
care of Divine Providence ; because we conceive that no 
human means are so available to promote the welfare 
of the United States as the preservation of your health 
and life, in which are included the energy of your 
example, the wisdom of your counsels, and the persuasive 
eloquence of your virtues. 

John Carrou,, in behalf of the Roman CtafAoitc Clergy. 

CHARLe» Carroll of CaiToUton, 

Datiirl Carroll, 

DoMiNicK Lynch, 

Thomas Fitzsimmons, 

unanimity: agreement in opinion. — noblemlahed : pure; spotless. 
— presaging: foretelliiig.-^ravagea: ilestruction wrought by violent 
action. — tranquillity: freedom from diaturbance ; quietness. — IncuV- 
cate: enforce upon the miml. — attainment: the act of arriving at. — 
attspicioua: favorable; kind. — restrict: holdback. 



In behalf of the 
Roman Catholic 
Ixiity. 



Washington's Answer. 

Gentlemen, — While I now receive, with satisfaction, 
your congratulations on my being called, by an unani- 
mous vote, to the first station in my country — I cannot 



but duly notice your politeness in offering an apology 
for the unavoidable delay. As that delay has given you 
an opportunity of realizing, instead of anticipating, the 
benefits of the general goveratnent, you will do me 
the justice to believe that your testimony of the increase 
of the public prosperity enhances the pleasure which I 
should otherwise have experienced from your affectionate 



I feel that my conduct, in war and in peace, has met 
■with more general approbation than could reasonably 
have been expected ; and I find myself disposed to con- 
sider that fortunate circumstance in a great degree 
resulting from the able support and extraordinary can- 
dor of my fellow-citizena of all denominations. 

The prospect of national prosperity now before us is 
truly animating, and ought to excite the exertions of all 
good men to establish and secure the happiness of their 
country, in the permanent duration of its freedom and 
independence. America, under the smiles of Divine 
Providence — the protection of a good government — and 
the cultivation of manners, morals, and piety — cannot 
fail of attaining an uncommon degree of eminence in 
literature, commerce, agriculture, improvements at home, 
and respectability abroad. 

As mankind become more liberal, they will be more 
apt to allow that all those who conduct themselves 
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worthy members of the community are equally entitled 
to the protection of civil government. I hope ever to 
see America among the foremost nations in examples 
of justice and liberality. And I presume that your 
fellow-citizens will not forget the patriotic part which 
you took in the accoinpliahment of their Revolution and 
the establishment of their government — or the impor- 
tant assistance which they received from a nation in 
which the Roman Catholic faith is professed. 

1 thank you, gentlemen, for your kind concern for 
me. While my life and health shall continue, in what- 
ever situation I may be, it shall be my constant endeavor 
to justify the favorable sentiments which you are pleased 
to express of my conduct. And may the members of 
your society in America, animated alone by the pure 
spirit of Christianity and still conducting themselves as 
the faithful subjects of our free government, enjoy every 
temporal and spiritual felicity. 

Geobde Washington. 
March U>, 17B0. 

congratuUtions : expressing to a person good wishes at his suc- 
cess or ha-ppiuess. — enbances: heightens; makes greater. — felicity: 
happine.ss. 



It is not ability but character that does most for real success i 
life. 



A Seashell. 

Once a child with happy fancy 
Held a seashell to her ear, 

Listened to the distant ocean, 
Bade her mother come and hear. 

" 0, my mother, list the moaning, 
Sad and low it seems to he." 

"'Tis the waters' Miserere 

For the dead heneath the sea." 

" Now, my mother, hear the singing. 
Crooning low, but sounding far." 

" Some lone mother, for her sailor, 
Calls the care of Ocean's Star." 

" 0, my mother, there is shrieking, 
And I hear a lonely cry." 

" Now the sailor rides the rigging, 
Afl the storm winds whistle by." 

" Mother, who is gladly singing 
Like a spring bird on the lea?" 

" 0, the aailor, near his harbor, 
Sings of Mary, Star of Sea." 



^^^'^^^ 



" Now, my mother, there is music 
Glad, like waves that kiss the shore." 

" 'Tis the mother and her sailor 
Meeting at a cottage door." 

Bev. Michaei. Earls, S.J. 

HlKrere: the 60th Psalm, which begins, Mtaerere mei, Dews, 
"Have mercy upon me, Godl" — croonlsg: singing oi humming 
a low, monotonouB tune. 



The Battle Of Lake George. 

Prior to the breaking out of the French and Indian 
War, in 1756, France had built a chain of about sixty 
forts along the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, on 
the Wabash and the Illinois rivers, and down the Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans. This gave her control of the 
territory then known as Louisiana. Following this she 
was endeavoring to take possession of the Ohio Valley 

With a view to prevent that, the Ohio Company 
was organized in 1750 by a number of Virginians, who 
proposed to found a colony west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, and sent surveyors to mark out the lands. 

Alarmed at this action, France erected a fort at 

Pre-sque Isle, now Erie, Pennsylvania, and prepared to 

build another chain of forts southward, toward the Ohio 

River. When Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia learned 
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this, he sent to the French coipmantler, bidding him 
cease buildiDg on English territory, and George Wash- 
ington, then about twenty-one years of age, but already 
known as prudent and clear-headed, was selected as the 
bearer of this message. 

The French commander received Washington with 
great courtesy, but declined to comply with Dinwiddie's 
order. Thereupon the English began the erection of a 
fort at the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
rivers, but while thus engaged, the French, always alert, 
and knowing the importance of this place, came up, 
and driving off the men who were at work there, took 
possession, and finished the fort themselves, calling it 
Fort Duquesne. 

Then followed the first fight of the war, in which 
Washington, who was on his way with a small body 
of men to the relief of the fort, was obliged to surrender 
to a sui)erior force. 

England now determined, if possible, to drive France 
out of the country, and planned three expeditions for 
this purpose. General Edward Braddock, who had been 
sent out to take command of the English forces in Amer- 
ica was to lead in person an army against Fort Duquesne. 
A second force was to attack the forts near the Niagara 
River, while a third expedition under William Johnson, 
the Indian agent among the Mohawks, was to move 
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on Crown Point, near the southern end of Lake 
George. 

General Braddock had never seen active service and 
knew nothing of Indians or their modes of fighting. 
* He had a thorough contempt for the colonial troops and 
an unfailing trust in the British regulars. His lack of 
experience proved fatal to the expedition ; his troops 
were fired on from ambush, and thrown into confusion ; 
the result was great slaughter; Braddock himself was 
mortally wounded, and died four days later. In conse- 
quence of his defeat, the expedition against the forts 
near the Niagara River was abandoned. 

Early in August, 1755, General Johnson sent his 
advance up the Hudson under command of General 
Lyman, who built at the head of navigation a fort which 
at first was named after him, but was subsequently called 
Fort Edward. Later in the month General Johnson with 
an army gathered from Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and the New England colonies reached Lac St. 
Sacrement, w^hich name he changed to Lake George, 
in honor of his king. Johnson's force consisted of about 
three thousand colonists and about three hundred Indians, 
the latter under King Hendrick, the famous Mohawk 
sachem, a friend of Johnson's. 

In the meantime, Baron Dieskau, a distinguished 
German officer, commanding the French forces in Canada, 
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arrived at Crown Point with three thousand men, quite 
one third of them being veteran regulars from French 
battlefields. Dieskau was brave, experienced, and enter- 
prising, and exemplifying his motto " Boldness Wins,*' 
not only proceeded to fortify Ticonderoga, but, believing 
that the new Fort Lyman was incomplete and feebly 
garrisoned, decided to march against it. With a flying 
corps of about three hundred regulars, eight hundred 
Canadians, and as many Indians, he moved up Lake 
Champlain and South Bay. Reaching the Hudson near 
the present site of Glens Falls on September 7, his 
Indians hesitated, or refused, to proceed further against 
Fort Lyman and its " big guns." Learning that General 
Johnson was at Lake George, and with contempt for 
the "provincial farmers," Dieskau promptly decided to 
make a sudden attack upon Johnson's camp the follow- 
ing morning. 

When word of the proposed attack on Fort Lyman 
reached Johnson, he sent out a relieving force, on the 
morning of September 8, made up of one thousand colo- 
nials and two hundred Indians. When a few miles 
from Lake George, this force fell into an ambush 
planned by Dieskau, which resulted in severe loss. This 
engagement has passed into history and story as "The 
Bloody Morning Scout." Lieutenant Colonel Whiting 
conducted a hurried retreat, and with the aid of three 
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hundred men sent to his support from Johnson's camp 
checked, in a measure, Dieskau's furious pursuit. 

The noise of this engagement warned the men of 
Johnson's camp ; breastworks were hastily thrown up 
from logs, fallen trees, wagons, etc., and such cannon 
as they had were placed in position. Dieskau followed 
closely upon the heels of the retreating provincials with 
the intention of entering Johnson's camp, which he 
promptly and fiercely attacked, but was checked by the 
artillery and the firm stand of the colonists. The 
battle raged with varying promise during the afternoon. 
At last the colonials and their Indian allies, confident 
of victory, charged from their breastworks against the 
French and forced them to a precipitate retreat, leaving 
most of their regulars dead on the field. General John- 
son was wounded early in the action and General Lyman, 
a Yale tutor and lawyer, took charge of the command. 
Baron Dieskau was three times severely wounded, and 
left a prisoner on the field. 

About three hundred Canadians and Indians fell 
back to the field of " The Bloody Morning Scout " to 
plunder and scalp the dead. While resting with their 
plunder on the margin of a stagnant forest pool seven 
miles from Glens Falls, they were surprised and most 
of them slain by a body of men sent out from Fort 
Lyman. 
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General Johnson estimated the French loas at more 
than five hundred. The colonials lost over two hundred 
and sixty, not counting Indian allies. 

This is but a slight sketch of this " day of battles," 
memorable as the first considerable success against the 
French in America, as the most important battle fought 
up to that time on New York soil, and as the first 
encoimter of the yeomanry of tlie New World with the 
disciplined troops and experienced officers of the Old. 
It was the test which developed that confidence which 
led the colonists to dare the great struggle of the Bevo- 
lution. 

On September 8, 1903, a monument, erected by the 
Society of the Colonial Wars in the State of New York, 
was unveiled and dedicated with elaborate and appro- 
priate public ceremonies. The battlefield itself is now 
a State Park, secured by the infiuence of the New York 
State Historical Society. 

chain : succeasion. — endeftvoriog : trying. — surveyorB : land meas- 
nrera. — Preaque lale (prSak' el'). — comply : obey. — Duquesne (dtt- 
k&n'). — colonial troops : tronps made tip of men living' in the 
American colonies. — ambnab: a concealed plare where some one is 
hidden. — regulars: soldiers belonging to a standing army. — subse- 
qnently : aft«rward. — Dieslcau (dSs'ltan). — precipitate : hasty. — 
memorable: worthy to be remembered. — encounter: hoHtile meeting; 
contest. — yeomanry : common people, especially farmers. 



The Islet. 

The time I spent upon the island is still so horrible a 
thought to me, that I must pass it lightly over. In all 
the hodlis I have read of people cast away, they had 
either their pockets full of tools, or a chest of things 
would be thrown upon the beach along with them, as if 
on purpose. My case was very different. I had nothing 
in my pockets but money and Alan's silver button ; and 
being inland bred, I was as much short of knowledge as 
of means. 

I knew indeed that shellfish were counted good to 
eat; and among the rocks of the isle I found a great 
plenty of limpets, which at first I could scarcely strike 
from their places, not knowing quickness to be needful. 
There were, besides, some of the Uttle shells that we call 
buckies; I think periwinkle is the English name. Of 
these two I made my whole diet, devoiu-ing them cold 
and raw as I foimd them ; and so hungry was I, that at 
first they seemed to me delicious. 

Perhaps they were out of season, or perhaps there was 
sometliing wrong in the sea about my island. But at 
least I had no sooner eaten my first meal than I was 
seized with giddiness and retching, and lay for a long 
time no better than dead. A second trial of the same 
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food {indeed I had no other) did better with me, and 
revived my strength. But as long as I waa on the island, 
I never knew what to expect when I had eaten ; some- 
times all was well, and sometimes I was thrown into a 
miserable sickness ; nor could I ever distinguish what pai> 
ticular fish it was that hurt me. 

All day it streamed rain ; the island ran like a sop, 
there was no dry spot to be found ; and when I lay down 
that night between two bowlders that made a kind of 
roof, my feet were in a bog. 

The second day I crossed the island to all aides. 
There was no one part of it better than another ; it was 
all desolate and rocky; nothing living on it but game 
birds, which I lacked the means to kilt, and the gulls 
which haunted the outlying rocks in a prodigious number. 
But the creek; or strait, that cut off the isle from the 
mainland of the Ross, opened out on the north into a bay, 
and the bay again opened into the sound of lona ; and it 
was the neighborhood of this place that I chose to be my 
home ; though if I had thought upon the very name of 
home in such a spot, I must have burst out weeping. 

I had good reasons for my choice. There was in this 
part of the isle a little hut of a house like a pig's hut, 
where fishers used to sleep when they came there upon 
their business ; but the turf roof of it had fallen entirely 
in ; so that the hut was of no use to me, and gave me 
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less shelter than my rocks. What was more important, 
the shellfish on which I lived grew there in great plenty ; 
when the tide was out I could gather a peck at a time : 
and this was doubtless a convenience. But the other 
reason went deeper. I had become in no way used to the 
horrid solitude of the isle, but still looked round me on all 
sides (like a man that was hunted) between fear and hope 
that I might see some human creature coming. Now, 
from a little up the hillside over the bay, I could catch a 
sight of the great, ancient church and the roofs of the 
people's houses in lona. And on the other hand, over the 
low country of the Ross, I saw smoke go up, morning and 
evening, as if from a homestead in a hollow of the land. 

I used to watch this smoke, when I was wet and cold, 
and had my head half turned with loneliness ; and think 
of the fireside and the company, till my heart burned. 
It was the same with the roofs of lona. All togethier, this 
sight I had of men's homes and comfortable lives, although 
it put a point on my own sufferings, yet it kept hope 
alive, and helped me to eat my raw shellfish (which had 
soon grown to be a disgust) and saved me from the sense 
of horror I had whenever I was quite alone with dead 
rocks, and fowls, and the rain, and the cold sea. 

Charles the Second declared a man could stay outdoors 
more days in the year in the climate of England than in 
any other. This was very like a king, with a palace at 
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his back and changes of dry clothes. But he must have 
had better luck on his flight from Worcester than I had 
on that miserable isle. It was the height of the summer ; 
yet it rained for more tiian twenty-four hours, and did 
not clear until the afternoon of the third day. 

This was a day of incidents. In the morning I saw 
a red deer, a buck with a fine spread of antlers, standing 
in the rain on the top of the island ; but he had scarce 
seen me rise from under my rock, before he trotted off 
upon the other side. I supposed he must have swiun the 
straits ; though what should bring any creature to Earraid 
was more than I could fancy. 

A little after, as I was jumping about after my lim- 
pets, I was startled by a guinea piece, which fell upon a 
rock in front of me and glanced off into the sea. When 
the sailors gave me my money again, they kept back not 
only about a third of the whole sum, but my father's 
leather purse; so that from that day out, I carried my 
gold loose in a pocket with a button. I now saw there 
must be a hole, and clapped my harfd to the place in a 
great hurry. But this was to lock the stable door after 
the steed was stolen. I had left the shore at Queensferry 
with near on fifty pounds ; now I found no more than 
two guinea pieces and a silver shilling. 

It is true I picked up a third guinea a little after, 
where it lay shining on a piece of turf. That made a for- 
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tune of three pounds and four Kshillings, English money, 
for a lad, the rightful heir of an estate, and now starving 
on an isle at the extreme end of the wild Highlands. 

This state of my affairs dashed me still further ; and 
indeed my plight on that third morning was truly pitiful. 
My clothes were beginning to rot ; my stockings in par- 
ticular were quite worn through, so that my shanks went 
naked ; my hands had grown quite soft with the continual 
soaking ; my throat was very sore, my strength had much 
abated, and my heart so turned against the horrid stuff I 
was condemned to eat that the very sight of it came near 
to sicken me. 

And yet the worst was not yet come. 

There is a pretty high rock on tlie northwest of Ear- 
raid, which (because it had a flat top and overlooked the 
sound) I was much in the habit of frequenting ; not that 
ever I stayed in one place, Scive when asleep, my misery 
giving me no rest. Indeed, I wore myself down with con- 
tinual and aimless goings and comings in the rain. 

As soon, however, as the sun came out, I lay down on 
the top of that rock to dry nnself. The comfort of the 
snnsliine is a thing I cannot tell. It set me thinking 
hoi)efully of my deliverance, of which I had begun to 
despair ; and I scanned the sea and the Ross with a fresh 
interest. On the soutli of my ix)ck, a part of the island 
jutted out and hid the open ocean, so that a boat could 
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thus come quite near me upon that side, and I be none the 
wiser. 

Well, all of a sudden, a coble, with a brown sail and a 
pair of fishers aboard of it, came flying round tliat comer 
of tlie isle bound for lona. I shouted out, and then fell 
on my knees on the rock and reached up my hands and 
prayed to them. They were near enough to hear — I 
could even see the color of their hair ; and there was no 
doubt but they observed me, for they cried out in the 
Gaelic tongue and laughed. But the boat never turned 
aside, and flew on, right before my eyes, for lona. 

I could not believe such wickedness, and ran along 
the shore from rock to rock, crying on them piteously ; 
even after they were out of reach of my voice, I still 
cried and waved to them ; and when they were quite 
gone, I thought my heart would have burst. All the 
time of my troubles I wept only twice. Once, when I 
could not reach the oar, and now, the second time, wlien 
these fishers turned a deaf ear to my cries. But this time 
I wept and roared like a wicked child, tearing up the turf 
with my nails, and grinding my face in the earth. If a 
wish would kill men, those two fishers would never have 
seen morning, and I should likely have died upon my 
island. 

When I was a little over my anger, I must eat a^in, 
but with such loathing of the mess as I could now scarce 
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control. Sure enough, I should have done as well to fast, 
for my fishes poisoned me again. I had all my first 
pains ; my throat was so sore I could scarce swallow ; 
I had a fit of strong shuddering, which clucked my teeth 
together; and there came on me that dreadful sense of 
illness, which we have no name for either in Scotch or 
English. I thought I should have died, and made my 
peace with God, forgiving all men, even my uncle and 
the fishers ; and as soon as I had thus made up my mind 
to the worst, clearness came upon me ; I observed the 
night was falling dry ; my clothes were dried a good deal ; 
truly, I was in a better case than ever before, since I had 
landed on the isle ; and so I got to sleep at last, with a 
thought of gratitude. 

The next day (which was the fourth of this horrible 
life of mine) I found my bodily strength run very low. 
But the sim shone, the air was sweet, and what I man- 
aged to eat of the shellfish agreed well with me and 
revived my courage. 

I was scarce back on my rock (where I went always 
the first thing after I had eaten) before I observed a boat 
coming down the sound, and with her head, as I thought, 
in my direction. 

I began at once to hope and fear ; for I thought 
these men might have thought better of their cruelty 
and be coming back to my assistance. But another 
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disappointment, such as yesterday's, was more than I 
could bear. I turned my back, accordingly, upon the 
sea, and did not look again till I had counted many 
hundreds. The boat was still heading for the island. 
The next time I coimted the full thousand, as slowly as 
I could, my heart beating so as to hurt me. And then 
it was out of all question. She was coming straight to 
Earraid t 

I could no longer hold myself back, but ran to the 
seaside and out, from one rock to another, as far as I 
could go. It is a marvel I was not drowned ; for when 
I was brought to a stand at last, my legs shook under me, 
and my mouth was so dry I must wet it with the sea 
water before I was able to shout. 

All this time the boat was coming on ; and now I waa 
able to perceive it was the same boat and the same two 
men as yesterday. This I knew by their hair, which the 
one had of a bright yellow and the other black. But 
now there was a third man along with them, who looked 
to be of a better class. 

As soon as they were come within easy speech, they 
let down their sail and lay quiet. In spite of my suppU- 
cations, they drew no nearer in, and what frightened me 
most of all, the new man tee-hee'd with laughter as he 
talked and looked at me. 

Then he stood up in the boat and addressed me a long 
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while, speaking fast and with many wavings of his hand. 
I told him I had no Gaelic ; and at this he became very 
angry, and I began to suspect he thought he was talking 
English. Listening very close, I caught the word " what- 
effer" several times; but all the rest was Gaelic, and 
might have been Greek and Hebrew for me. 

*^ Whatever,'' said I, to show him I had caught a 
word. 

" Yes, yes — yes, yes," said he ; and then he looked 
at the other men, as much as to siiy, " I told you I spoke 
English," and began again as hard as ever in the Gaelic. 

This time I picked out another word, " tide." Then 
I had a flash of hope. I remembered he was always 
waving his hand toward the mahiland of the Ross. 

"Do vou mean when the tide is out — ?" I cried, 
and could not finish. 

" Yes, yes," said he. " Tide." 

At that I turned tail upon their boat, leaped back the 
way I had come, from one stone to another, and set off 
running across the isle as I had never run before. In 
about half an hour I came out upon the shores of the 
creek ; and, sure enough, it was shrunk into a little 
trickle of water, through which I dashed, not above my 
knees, and landed witli a shout on tlie main island. 

A sea-bred bov would not have staved a day on 
Earraid; which ia only what tliey call a tidal islet, and 
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except in the bottom of the neaps, can be entered and 

left twice in every twenty-four hours, either dry-shod, or 

at the most by wading. Even I, who had the tide going 

out and in before me in the bay, and even watched for 

the ebbs, the better to get ray shellfish — even I {I say), 

if I had sat down to think, instead of raging at my fate, 

must have soon guessed the secret and got free. It was 

no wonder the fishers had not understood me. The 

wonder was rather that they had ever guessed my pitiful 

illusion, and taken the trouble to come back. I had 

starved with cold and hunger on that island for close 

upon one hundred hours. But for the fisliers, I might 

have left my bones there, in pure folly. And even as it 

was, I had paid for it pretty dear, not only in past 

sufferings, but in my present case ; being clothed like a 

beggarman, scarce able to walk, and in great pain of my 

sore throat. 

I have seen wicked men and fools, a great many of 

both ; and I believe they both get paid in the end ; but 

the fools first. 

KoKERT Louis Stevenson. 

InddenU: adventures. — guinea: an English gold coin, worth 
about five dollars and a qnait«r. — three pounds and four shillings; 
about sixteen doll itrs. — plight: condition; state. — abated: doclined. 
— coble: ft boat used in the hurhng tishery. — neaps: low tides. 



The Monks' Garden. 

In the monks' garden it is high summer — summer that 
verges toward its golden death. The garden is very old, 
and has the richness that only comes with age; for no 
ingenuity of man, no lavishing of gold can make you an 
old garden. Its trees are old out of memory. At one 
point is a walnut tree that was planted when the centuries 
were young — tradition says by the saint who first founded 
a monastery here eleven hundred years ago : for so long, 
with now and then a stormy interval when the monks were 
banished, has the robe of the friar brushed across the 
immemorial sod. The walnut tree is stanchioned round its 
split trunk with iron, and the great limbs of it are sprawl- 
ing helplessly over the grass. It is the veteran of the 
place, for the other trees are in full prime. Here is a 
cloister of them, fairer far than the stone cloister the 
monks declare to be the longest out of Spain. The sod in 
it is velvety, and the imbroken arch of the lofty boughs 
meets overhead. There is a shimmering green light within 
this day of August, and far, far down its shadowy aisle 
is a statue of the Mother-Maid, meek, and with hidden 
eyes. There is always a white robe in that cloister of 
some monk saying his office, and incessantly where we 
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stand we hear the music of a water wheel, spurting and 
gurgling out of sight. 

Round tlie paths is a trellis of roses many feet highland 
heavy with bloom. The arch is bowered in roses — roses 
so lavish that one can see no leaves for the bloom : a cloth 
of gold diapered in roses, for the little roses are deep gold 
in color. There are dahlias either side the path — no gar- 
dener's single dahlias, but the double, old-fashioned sort 
that are like proud and stately ladies. Beyond the rose 
trellis are the raspberry beds and the currants and goose- 
berries, with here and there a very old apple tree, heavy 
with rosy fruit. On a smooth space of silky grass is a 
fountain sending up arches of spray. St. Dominie is its 
tutelary saint, and gazes down ever at the diamond spray 
which bedews his habit and his rosary. Round about the 
fountain are a few conventional, star-shaped beds of yellow 
and scarlet, and there is a dial, close by, to number the 
golden hours. 

The presiding genius of the garden goes with you, 
meekly proud. He is a brown-faced monk with the black 
scapular over the white habit that tells him a lay brother. 
He is such a gift as the saints have, sent their monasteries 
from time immemorial. In his brown, wrinkled face 
one reads shrewdness, kindliness, humor, humility. The 
monastery sends out great preachers — zealous men of 
God ; but not the greatest of them is so necessary to its 
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well-being as this lay brother. He is a man of the world, 
and stands between the world and the cloister. He is 
farmer, gardener, lawyer, doctor, man of business. Some- 
times he fares far out into the world. He attends English 
rose shows and visits the gretit fruit growers and nursery- 
men of England that he may learn the latest thing in 
fruit and flower science to benefit his garden. Far away 
from his monastery and among heretics he is highly 
esteemed, and is an honored guest at the tables of men 
who have grown wealthy out of argosies of roses and 
lilies, and gardens like the Hesperides. He is not chary 
of his knowledge, and is an eagerly welcomed guest at 
surrounding halls and farmhouses, where he comes to bud 
roses or graft fruit with the skill of the expert. 

It is he who has brought into the monks' garden such 
innovations as the houses where tomatoes and cucumbers 
are grown, and other houses where tuberoses in long lines 
are yielding a sickly fragrance. With his own hands he 
has built the houses, and has omitted no artifice of the 
professional, not even the amber and purple glass above 
the doorways. The cucumbers uncurl from the vines 
like heavy green snakes dropping from tropical boughs, 
and the scarlet tomatoes down a dwindling perspective of 
green make something strangely beautiful in color. 

Here are arches of tomatoes in the open air under the 
shelter of southern walls where peaches and apricots hang 
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ripe and the pluma are turning purple. Round a comer 
are rows of mushroom hotbeds. Yom* guide would dis- 
claim any credit for these if he could. Ask him who 
devised the water wheel in its green solitude that drives 
the water of a brook even up to the monastery roof. " A 
brotlier," he says simply, and you know the anonymity 
stands for himself. 

Turn aside into the elm walk that makes the crows a 
rookery, for here along the path by the dahlias comes a 
group of novices saying the rosary. You will see them 
again in the wainscoted monastery parlor, where there 
hangs a triptych by Fra Bartolomeo and a group of 
angels by Fra Angelico, with many other brown paintings 
by cloistered artists sent here from the mother-house in 
Fiesole. Some of these lads are bound for foreign mis- 
sions, and will presently be bidding their friends farewell, 
with cowls drawn over their unstained foreheads and 
their hands folded under the white scapulars. Curio^Lsly 
pathetic, too, in their youth and slcnderness, and their air 
of a great meekness. One is glad of this dovecote for 
them and of the lay brother who traffics for them with the 
world 80 that their peace may be undisturted. 

Blue mountains close in the horizon outside the mon- 
astery walls. You catch a glimpse of them here and 
there where tlie trees part and the wall is low. There is 
such a place beyond the garden, beyond die monastery, 
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and the centuries-old tower that companied the walnut 
tree before this monastery was dreamed of, and is now a 
chattering home of birds. There is a sunken road to 
the farmyard, another engineering feat of that unnamed 
*^ brother." You cross it by a bridge, and take the winding 
path around the pond. The pond sends out small tongues 
of water which you cross by little wattled bridges. There 
is a solitary swan who rules the pond. He has his house 
on an island ; it is built of the twisted wattle, and bears the 
inscription in rude letters, '' The Swan's House.'' At the 
far end the pond drains below the wall and down a runnel 
by the roadside; and looking over the low wall at this 
point you will see the mountains and the gold stubble 
fields, and close at hand white cottages, with a pink- 
f rocked child driving the ducks to the water. 

The monks walk by the pcmd for their meditations, 
but on either side the quiet water lie the monastery fields, 
which earn a modest revenue every year — less, perhaps, 
than the garden, which produces so richly as to be a 
veritable gold mine after the table is served with fruit and 
vegetables. 

Everywhere one comes on glimmering statues among 
green boughs, and amid the rose and gold of fruit and 
flowers images of the blessed saints or of angels with 
outstretched wings. The place is so peaceful and holy, so 
fruitful, so sweet with the songs of birds that one would 
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not wonder greatly if, looking up, one were to see a very 
angel poised in air, keeping and blessing this paradise, 
this ganlen o£ God. KATHi»,N> Tvnan h,nk.o». 

verges: approaches. — stancliioned : supporteil. — trellis: frame 
of ci-oss-barred woik. — diapered : flowered ; clothed. — tutelary : 
guardian. — difll: an instrument for showing the time of day. — 
fares: goes. — ai^iosies: large shij is. — Hesperides: in mythology, the 
daughter of He3i>erus, who had gardens of golden fruit. — innorations: 
changes. — artifice: ingenious trick. — devised: planned. — anonymity: 
namelessness. — wainscoted: wooden-lined walls. — triptych: an altar^ 
piece in three parts. — Flesole (fyS'z6 11). — wattled: made of platted 
twigs or rods. — runnel: small brook. — poised: suspended. 



Caleb Plummer and his Daughter. 

Caleb Plummer and his blind daughter lived all alone 
by themselves, as the storybooks say, in a little cracked 
nutshell of a wooden house. The house of Gruff and 
Tackleton was the great feature of the street; but you 
might have knocked down Caleb Plunimer's dwelling 
with a hammer or two, and carried off the pieces in 
a cart. 

I have said that Caleb and his poor blind daughter 
lived here ; but I should have said Caleb lived here 
and his poor blind daughter somewhere else, in an en- 
chanted home of Caleb's funiisbiiig, where scarcity and 
shabhiuess were not, and trouble never entered. 
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Caleb was no sorcerer, except in the only magic art 
that still remains to us; the magic of devoted, death- 
less love. Nature had been the mistress of his study; 
and from her teaching all the wonder came. 

The blind girl never knew that ceilings were dis- 
colored; walls blotched, and bare of plaster here and 
there; high crevices unstopped and widening every day. 
The blind girl never knew that iron was rusting, wood 
rotting, paper peeling off. 

The blind girl never knew that ugly shapes of delft 
and earthenware were on the board ; that sorrow and 
faint-heartedness were in the house ; that Caleb's scanty 
hairs were turning grayer and more gray before her 
sightless face. The blind girl never knew they had a 
master, cold, exacting, and uninterested; never knew 
that Tackleton was Tackleton in short ; but lived in 
the belief that he was a man who loved to have his 
jest with them ; and, while he was the guardian 
angel of their lives, disdained to hear one word of 
thankfulness. 

And all was Caleb's doing ; all the doing of her 
simple father ! When the motherless blind child was 
very young, the thought came to him that even her 
great deprivation might be almost changed into a bless- 
ing, and the girl made happy by these little means. 

Caleb and his daughter were at work together in 
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their usual working room, which served them for their 
ordinary living room as well ; and a strange place it 
was. There were houses in it, finished and unfinished, 
for dolls of all stations in life. Country houses for 
dolls of moderate means ; kitchens and single apart- 
ments for dolls of the lower classes; capital town resi- 
dences for dolls of high estate. 

There were various other samples of his handicraft 
besides dolls in Caleb Plummer's room. There were 
Noah's arks, in which the birds and beasts were an 
uncommonly tight fit, I assure you; though they could 
be crammed in anyhow at the roof, and rattled and 
shaken into the smallest compass. 

There were scores of little carts which, when the 
wheels went round, performed most doleful music; 
fiddles, drums, and other instruments of torture ; no 
end of cannon, shields, swords, spears, and guns. 

There were beasts of all sorts: horses, in particular, 
of every breed, from the spotted barrel on four pegs, 
with a small tippet for a mane, to the thoroughbred 
rocker on his highest mettle. 

In the midst of all these objects, Caleb and his 
daughter sat at work, — the blind girl busy as a doll's 
dressmaker; and Caleb painting and glazing the front 
of a desirable family mansion. 

The care imprinted in the lines of Caleb's face, and 
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his absorbed and dreamy manner, — which would have 
sat well on some student, — were at first sight an odd 
contrast to his occupation. 

" So you were out in the rain last night, father, 
in your beautiful new greatcoat," said Caleb's daughter. 

" In my beautiful new greatcoat," answered Caleb, 
glancing toward a clothesline in the room on which 
his sackcloth garment was carefully hung up to dry. 

** How glad I am you bought it, father I " 

"And of such a tailor, too," said Caleb. "Quite a 
fashionable tailor. It's too good for me." 

The blind girl rested from her work and laughed 
with delight. " Too good, father ? What can be too 
good for you ? " 

Happy blind girl ! How merry she was ! 

" I see you, father," she said, clasping her hands, 
"as plainly as if I had the eyes I never want when 
you are with me. A blue coat — " 

" Bright blue," said Caleb. 

" Yes, yes ! Bright blue ! " exclaimed the girl, turn- 
ing up her radiant face ; " the color I can just remem- 
ber in the blessed sky ! You told me it was blue before ! 
A bright blue coat — " 

" Made loose to the figure," suggested Caleb. 

" Yes, loose to the figure ! " cried the blind girl, 
laughing heartily ; " and in it you, dear father, with 
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your merry eye, your smiling face, your free step, and 
your dark hair, looking so young and handsome ! " 

** Holloa! holloa!" said Caleb. "I shall be vain 
presently." 

" I think you are already," cried the blind girl, point- 
ing at him, in her glee. "I know you, father ! Ha, ha, 
ha ! I've found you out, you see ! " 

How different the picture in her mind from Caleb, 
as he sat observing her! She had spoken of his free 
step. She was right in that. For years and years he 
never once had crossed that threshold at his own slow 
pace, but with a footfall counterfeited for her ear ; and 
never had he, when his heart was heaviest, forgotten 
the light tread that was to render hers so cheerful and 
courageous. 

" There we are," said Caleb, falling back a pace or 
two to form the better judgment of his work. " What 
a pity that the whole front of the house opens at 
once! If there were only a staircase in it now, and 
regular doors to the rooms to go in at ! " 

Caleb began to hum a song. 

"What! you are singing, are you?" said Tackleton, 
putting his head in at the door. " Go it ! I can't sing." 

No one would have suspected him of it. He hadn't 
what is generally termed a singing face, by any means. 

"I can't afford to sing," said Tackleton. " I'm glad 
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you can= I hope you can afford to work, too. Hardly 
time for both, I should think ! " 

" If you could see him, Bertha, how he's winking at 
me ! " whispered Caleb. " Such a man to joke ! You'd 
think, if you didn't know him, he was in earnest, wouldn't 

you ? " 

The blind girl smiled and nodded. 

" The bird that can sing and won't sing must be made 
to sing, they say," grumbled Tackle ton. " What about the 
owl that can't sing, and oughtn't to sing, and will sing ? 
Is there anything that he should be made to do?" 

'* The extent to which he's winking at this moment ! " 
whispered Caleb to his daughter. " Oh, my gracious ! " 

" Always merry and light-hearted with us ! " cried the 
smiling Bertha. 

^' Oh, you are there, are you? and being there — how 
are you ? " said Tackleton. 

'' Oh ! well ; quite well. And as happy as even you 
could wish me to be. As happy as you would make the 
whole world if you could ! " 

" Bertha ! " said Tackleton, assuming a little cordiality. 
*^ Come here." 

^' Oh, I can come straight to you. You needn't guide 
me ! " she rejouied. 

" Shall I tell you a secret. Bertha ? " 

" If you will ! " she answered eagerly. 
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Bow bright the darkened face ! How adorned with 
light, the listening head ! 

*' Thia is the day on which little what'a-her-name, 
Peerybingle's wife, pays her regular visit to yoii — makes 
her fantastic picnic here, isn't it ? " said Tackleton, with a 
strong expression of distaste for the whole concern. 

" Yes," replied Bertha, " this is the day." 

"I thought so!" said Tackleton. "I should like to 
join the party." 

" Do you hear that, father ? " cried the blind girl, in an 
ecstasy. 

" Yes, yes, I hear it," murmured Caleb, with the fixed 
look of a sleepwalker ; *' but I do not believe it." 

" You see, I — I want to bring the Peerybingles a little 
more into company with May Fielding," said Tackleton. 
" I am going to be married to May." 

" Married ! " cried the blind girl, starting from him. 

" She's such an idiot," muttered Tackleton, " that I was 
afraid she'd never comprehend me. Ah, Bertha, married ! 
Church, parson, clerk, bell, breakfast, bridecake, favors, 
and all the rest. A wedding, you know ; a wedding. 
Don't you know what a wedding is ?" 

" I know," replied the blind girl, in a gentle tone. "I 
understand." 

"Do you?" muttered Tackleton. "It's more than I 
expected. Well, on that account, I want to join the party 
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and to bring May and her mother. Til send in a little 
something or other before the afternoon. A cold leg of 
mutton, or some comfortable trifle of that sort. You'll 
expect me ? " 

" Yes," she answered. 

She had drooped her head and turned away, and so 
stood, with her hands crossed, musmg. 

" I don't think you will," muttered Tackleton, looking 
at her; "for you seem to have forgotten all about it 
already. Caleb ! " 

" I may venture to say I'm here, I suppose," thought 
Caleb. "Sir!" 

" Take care she doesn't forget what I've been saymg 
to her." 

" She never forgets," returned Caleb. " It's one of the 
few things she isn't clever in." 

"Every man thinks his own geese swans," observed 
the toy merchant with a shrug. Having delivered him- 
self of which remark he withdrew. 

Bertha remained where he had left her, lost in medi- 
tation. 

It was not imtil Caleb had been occupied some time 
in yoking a team of horses to a wagon by the simple 
process of nailing the harness to their bodies, that she 
drew near to his working stool, and, sitting down beside 
him, said : — 
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" Father, I'm lonely in the dark. I want my eyes : 
my patient, willing eyea." 

" Here they are," said Caleb. " Always ready. They 
are more yours than mine, Bertha, any hour in the four 
and twenty. What shall your eyes do for you, dear?" 

" Look round the room, father." 

" AH right," said Caleb. " No sooner said than done, 
Bertha." 

" Tell me about it." 

" It's much the same as usual," said Caleb. " Homely, 
but very snug. The gay colors on the walla ; the bright 
flowers on the plates and dislies ; the sliiniug wood, where 
there are beams or panels ; the general cheerfulness and 
neatness of the building make it very pretty." 

Cheerful and neat it was, wherever Bertha's bands 
could busy themselves. But nowhere else were cheerful- 
ness and neatness possible in the crazy old shed wliich 
Caleb's fancy so transformed. 

" You have your working dre-s-s on, and are not so fine 
as when you wear the handsome coat ? " said Bertha, 
touching him. 

" Not quite so fine." answered Caleb, " Pretty brisk, 
though." 

" Father," said the blind girl, drawing close to his side, 
and stealing one arm round his neck, "tell me something 
about May. She is very fair." 
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^' She is, indeed," said Caleb. And she was indeed. It 
was quite a rare thing to Caleb not to have to draw on his 
invention. 

" Her hair is dark," said Bertha, " darker than mine. 
Her voice is sweet and musical, I know. I have often 
loved to hear it. Her shape — " 

" There's not a doll's in all the room to equal it," said 
Caleb. 

'^ Our friend, father ; our benefactor. I am never 
tired, you know, of hearing about him. Now was I 
ever ? " she said hastily. 

" Of course not," answered Caleb. " And with reason." 

" Ah, with how much reason ! " cried the blind girl, 
with such fervency that Caleb could not bear to meet her 
face ; but dropped his eyes, as if she could have read in 
them his innocent deceit. 

"Then tell me again about him, dear father!" said 
Bertha. "Many times again! His face is benevolent, 
kind, and tender. Honest and true, I am sure it is. The 
manly heart that tries to cloak all favors with a show of 
roughness and unwillingness beats in its every look and 
glance." 

"And makes it noble," added Caleb, in his quiet 
desperation. 

^^ And makes it noble ! " cried the blind girl. 

# * * * * * # 
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sorcerer; magician, — crevices: cracks. — delft: colored, glazed 
eartheaware. — dlsdidned: considered unworthy of notice. — high 
eatAte: high rank. — hsndiCTBft: labor and skill. — scores: large 
iiumbers. — doleful: full of grief. — mettle: courage. — aburbed: oc- 
cupied wholly. — counterfeited: imitated so as to deceive. — cordial- 
ity: heartiness. — fajitastlc: queer. — ecataay: extravagant emotion. 
— comprebeod: understand. — draw on his invention: overstate: ex- 
aggerate. — benefactor : friendly helper. — fervency : warmth of 
feeling. 



Caleb Plummer and his Daughter (Conifnued). 

*'I have been tliinking of what I have done," said 
Caleb to Mary ; " I have been blaming myself till I hardly 
knew what to do or where to turn, and I've come to the 
conclusion that I'd better tell her the tnith. You will 
stay with me the while?" he inquired, trembling from 
head to foot. 

"I don't know what effect it may have upon her; I 
don't know what she'll think of me; I don't know that 
she'U ever care for her poor father afterward. But it's 
best for her that she should be undeceived ; and I must 
bear the consequences as I de.serve." 

"Mary," said Bertha, " where i.s your hand ? Ah, here 
it is ! here it is ! " pressing it to her lips with a smile, and 
drawing it through her arm. Her father went on one 
side of her, while Mary remained upon the other, holding 
her hand. 
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" Bertha, my dear," said Caleb, *^ I have something 
on my mind I want to tell you, while we three are alone. 
Hear me kindly ! I have a confession to make." 

" A confession, father ? " 

" I have wandered from the ti-uth and lost myself, my 
child," said Caleb, with a pitiable expression in his bewil- 
dered face. *' I have wandered from the truth, intending 
to be kind to you, and have been cruel." 

She turned her wonderstricken face toward him, and 
repeated, " ' Cruel ' ! " 

" He accuses himself too strongly, Bertha," said Mary. 
" You'll say so presently. You'll be the first to tell 
him so." 

" He cruel to me ! " cried Bertha, with a smile of 
incredulity. 

*^ Not meaning it, my child," said Caleb. " But I 
have been, though I never suspected it till yesterday. 
My dear blind daughter, hear me and forgive me ! The 
world you live in, heart of mine, doesn't exist as I have 
represented it. The eyes you have trusted in have been 
false to you." 

She turned her wonderstricken face toward him still ; 
but drew back and clung closer to her friend. 

" Your road in life was rough, my poor one," said 
Caleb, "and I meant to smooth it for you. I have 
altered objects, cliauged the characters of people, invented 
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many things that never have been, to make you happier. 
I have had conceahnents from you, put deceptions on 
you, — God forgive me ! — and surrounded you with 
fancies/' 

" But living people are not fancies ! " she said hur- 
riedly, turning very pale and still retiring from him. 
" You can't change them." 

"1 have done so, Bertha," pleaded Caleb. ** Tackle- 
ton is a stern, sordid, grinding man. A hard master to 
you and me, my dear, for many years. Ugly in his looks 
and in his nature. Unlike what 1 have painted him to 
you in everything, my child. In everything." 

" Oh, why," cried the blind girl, " why did you ever 
do this ! Why did you ever fill my heart so full, and 
then come in like Death and tear away the objects of my 
love ! Oh ! Heaven, how blind I am ! How helpless and 
alone ! " 

Her afflicted father himg his head, and offered no 
reply but in his penitence and sorrow. 

" Mary," said the blind girl, " tell me what my home 
is, — what it truly is." 

" It is a poor place, Bertha ; very poor and bare 
indeed. The house will scarcely keep out wind and rain 
another winter. It is as roughly shielded from the 
weather, Bertha," Mary continued, in a low, clear voice. 
" as your poor father in his sackcloth coat." 
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The blind girl spread her hands before her face. 
" Dear Mary, a moment. One moment ! Speak softly 
to me. You are true, I know. You'd not deceive me 
now, would you ? " 

" No, Bertha, indeed ! " 

" No, I'm sure you would not. You have too much 
pity for me. Mary, look where my father is — my father, 
so compassionate and loving to me — and tell me what 
you see." 

" I see," said Mary, who understood her well, " an old 
man sitting in a chair and leaning sorrowfully on the 
back, with his face resting on his hand. As if his child 
should comfort him. Bertha." 

" Yes, yes. She will. Go on." 

"He is an old man, worn with care and work. He is 
a spare, thoughtful, gray-haired man. I see him now, 
despondent and bowed down, and striving against noth- 
ing. But, Bertha, I have seen him many times before; 
and striving hard in many ways for one great sacred 
object. And I honor his gray head and bless him ! " 

The blind girl broke away from her, and throwing 
herself on her knees before him, took the gray head to 
her breast. 

" It is my sight restored. It is my sight ! " she 
cried. " I have been blind, and now my eyes are open. 
I never knew him! To think I might have died and 
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never truly seen the father who has been so loving to 
me!" 

There were no words for Caleb's emotion. 

" There is not a gallant figure on this earth," exclaimed 
the blind girl, holding him in her embrace, " that I would 
love so dearly, and would cherish so devotedly, as this ! 
The grayer and more worn, the dearer, father ! Never let 
them say I am blind again. There's not a furrow^ in his 
face, there's not a hair upon his head, that shall be for- 
gotten in my prayers and thanks to Heaven ! " 

Caleb managed to say, " My Bertha ! " 

" And, in my blindness, I believed him," said the girl, 
caressing him with tears of exquisite affection, " to be so 
different! And having him beside me, day by day, so 
mindful of me always, never dreamed of this ! " 

" The fresh, smart father in the blue coat, Bertha," 
said Caleb, — ^' he's gone ! " 

"Nothing is gone," she answered. "Dearest father, 
no ! Everything is here — in you. The father that I 
loved so well ; the father that I never loved enough, and 
never knew ; the benefactor whom I first began to rever- 
ence and love because he had such sympathy for me. All 
are here in you. Nothing is dead to me. The soul of all 
that was most dear to me is here — here, with the worn 
fac;e and gray head. And T am not blind, father, any 
longer ! Father," said Bertha, hesitating. " Mary." 
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" Yes, my dear," returned Caleb. " Here she is." 
" There is no change in her ? You never told me any- 
thing of her that was not true ? " 

" I should have done it, my dear, I am afraid," 
returned Caleb, " if I could have made her better than she 
is. But I must have changed her for the worst, if I 
had changed her at all. Nothing could improve her, 
Bertha." 

Charles Dickens. 

increduUty : doubt. — sordid : mean ; covetous. — compassionate : 
full of pity. — despondent: low-spirited; sad. 



The Meeting of the Waters. 

" The Meeting of the Waters," that is, of the rivers Avon and 
Avoca, forms a part of tlie beautiful scenery which lies between 
Rathdrum and Arklow, in County Wicklow, Ireland. 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet. 
Oh, the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 

Yet it was not that nature had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 
'Twas not her soft magic of streamlet or hill, 
Oh, no — it was something more exquisite still. 
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'Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear. 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 

Sweet vale of Avoca ! how calm could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best, 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should 

cease 

And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace. 

Thomas Moore. 

Thomas Moore was born in Dublin in 1779 and died in 1852. 
His widest and most enduring reputation is as the author of the 
" Irish Melodies," a collection of about one hundred and twenty-four 
lyrics, adapted to Irish national airs of great beauty. His most pre- 
tentious work is his Oriental romance "Lalla Rookh," a string of 
stories told in sparkling verse. Moore was distinguished by the 
grace of his thoughts and sentiments, his wit and fancy, and the 
melody and refinement of his versification. 



As soon as you perceive that you are tempted, follow the 
example of children ; when they see a wolf or a bear, they at once 
run to the arms of their father or mother, or at least they call 
out to them for help. It is the remedy which Our Lord taught, 
when He said: Pray, lest you enter into temptation. 

St. Francis de Sales. 
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Pine Trees. 

I wish the reader to fix his attention for a moment 
on these two great characters of the pine, its straight- 
ness and rounded perfectness; both wonderful, and in 
their issue lovely. I say first its straightness. Because 
we see it in the wildest scenery, we are apt to remem- 
ber only as examples of it those which have been dis- 
turbed by violent accident or disease. 

Of course such instances are frequent. The soil of 
the pine is subject to continual change ; perhaps the 
rock in which it is rooted splits in frost and falls for- 
ward, throwing the young stems aslope, or the whole 
mass of earth around it is undermined by rain, or a 
huge bowlder falls on its stem from above, and forces 
it for twenty years to grow with the weight of several 
tons leaning on its side. 

Nevertheless this is not the truest or universal 
expression of the pine's character. The pine rises in 
serene resistance, self-contained; nor can I ever with- 
out awe* stay long under a great Alpine cliff, looking 
up to its great companies of pine. 

You cannot reach them; those trees never heard 
human voice; they are far above all sound but that of 
the winds. No foot ever stirred fallen leaf of theirs. 
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Then note, further, their perfectness. The pine 
stands compact, like one of its own cones, slightly 
curved on its sides, and, instead of being wild in its 
expression, forms the softest of all forest scenery. For 
other trees show their trunks and twisting boughs; 
but the pine, growing either in luxuriant mass or in 
happy isolation, allows no bough to be seen. Lowland 
forests arch overhead and checker the ground with 
darkness; but the pine, growing in scattered groups, 
leaves the glades between emerald bright. Its gloom 
is all its own ; narrowing to the sky, it lets the sun- 
shine strike down to the dew. 

And then I want you to notice in the pine its exqui- 
site fineness. Other trees rise against the sky in dots 
and knots, but this in fringes. 

You never see the edges of it, so subtle are they; 
and for this reason it alone of trees, so far as I know, 
is capable of the fiery changes noticed by Shakespeare. 

When the sun rises behind a ridge crested with pine, 
provided the ridge be at a distance of about two miles, 
and seen clear, all the trees for about three or four 
degrees on each side of the sun become trees of light, 
seen in clear flame against the darker sky, and dazzling 
as the sun itself. 

I thought at first this was owing to the actual luster 
of the leaves; but I believe now it is caused by the 
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cloud dew upon them, every minutest leaf carrying its 

diamond. It seems as if these trees, living always 

among the clouds, had caught part of their glory from 

them. 

John Ruskin. 

aslope: slanting. — bowlder: a large stone. — awe: fear mingled 
with reverence. — compact : solid. — cones : the fruit of the pine. — 
luxuriant: abundant. — isolation: loneliness. — checker: mark with 
small squares. — subtle: artful; cunning. — luster: brightness. 



St. Stephen, the First Christian Martyr. 

Princes sat, and spake against me ; 

Sinners held me in their net ; 
Thou, Lord ! shalt save Thy servant, 

For on Thee his heart is set ; 
Strong is he whose strength Thou art, 
Plain his speech, and strong his heart. 

Blessed Stephen stood discoursing, 
In the bud of speechless youth, 

With his judges. Love, not malice, 

Edged his words and armed with truth ; 

They that heard him gnashed their teeth — • 

Heard him speak, and vowed his death. 
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Gathered on a thousand foreheads, 
Dark and darker grew the frown, 

Broadening like the pine-wood's shadow 
While a wintry sun goes down : 

On the Saint that darkness fell — 

At last they spake : it was his knell. 

As a maid, her face uplifted 

Brightening with an inward light, 

When the voice of her beloved 

Calls her from some neighboring height, 

So his face he raised on high, 

And saw his Savior in the sky ! 

Dimmed a moment was that vision — 
O'er him burst the stony shower ; 

Stephen with his arms extended 
For his murderers prayed that hour. 

To his prayer St. Paul was given ; 

Then he slept, and woke in heaven. 

Faithful deacon, still at Christmas 

Decking tables for the poor. 
Martyr at the bridal banquet, 

Guest of God for evermore ! 

In the realms of endless day 

For thine earthly clients pray ! 

Aubrey de Verb. 
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Aubrey de Vere was bom at Currah Chase, County Limerick, 
Ireland, in 1814. In 1851 he entered the Catholic Church, of which 
he remained a devout member. His verse is smooth and melodious, 
and his inspiration springs from his faith and his patriotism, two 
qualities that are noticeable in most of his writings. He died 
in 1902. 

To his prayer St. Paul was given : St. Paul was converted shortly 
after St. Stephen's martyrdom, which he witnessed. 



Elizabeth. 



One of the most terrible punishments inflicted on 
political and other offenders in Russia is that of exile 
to the barren, weary wastes of Siberia. Banished to 
this country of pitiless cold, under the eye of a watchful 
and often cruel governor, many a noble, cultured man has 
pined his life away, welcoming death as a happy release. 

In this wretched place there dwelt at one time a 
gentleman and his wife, people of education and refine- 
ment, with their daughter Elizabeth. For many years the 
young girl did not know the reason for their cruel fate. 

But she did know that her parents lavished on her 
the most tender love, and that in spite of the cheerfulness 
they affected in her presence, there was a never ceasing 
grief gnawing at their hearts. 

When Elizabeth was sixteen, she learned the story 
of her father's life and of the devotion which led her 
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mother to share his exile. From that time one idea 
alone occupied the mind of this loving, dutiful daughter, 
and that was how she could gain the pardon and the 
freedom of her dear ones. 

Think of the difficulties she must encounter before 
she could reach the Czar, who alone could pardon them ! 
Without money and without proper clothing, she must 
make her way alone on foot for hundreds of miles 
through vast forests, across dreary, snow-covered plains, 
meeting people whose language was unknown to her; 
and these hindrances overcome, there was a still greater, 
more formidable obstacle : the stem, unbending will of 
an all-powerful monarch. To meet and conquer these 
and help her on her way she had only the courage and 
perseverance of a pure, brave, loving heart ; but putting 
her tnist in a merciful Providence, she made ready for 
her journey. 

Her parents urged her to abandon her purpose, for 
they could see in it nothing but certain failure and 
probable death. But in vain they pleaded, for though 
obedient in all other things, in this she refused to listen 
to them. 

At last an unlooked-for opportunity arrived — an old 
priest who was returning to Spain, and had to pass 
through Russia, called at Elizabeth's home. At the 
girl's earnest solicitiition, he consented that she should 
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accompany him ; so, bidding a tender and tearful adieu 
to her parents, she tiu-ned her face toward the Russian 
capital, and started on her errand of love. 

It was about the middle of May when Elizabeth 
began her eventful journey. Before it was half done, 
her guide, the priest, took sick and died. It was a great 
blow to the girl, but, undaunted, she kept on. More 
than once she was overtaken by a storm and drenched 
to the skin; at one time she met with robbers, but as 
she had nothing they let her go unharmed ; at other 
times she was treated with great kindness and charity 
by people even poorer than she was. 

At last, after many months of painful travel, Eliza- 
beth neared Moscow, and to her delight learned that the 
emperor was to be there. 

Footsore, penniless, and hungry she entered the city, 
and was forced to beg for food and shelter. Often 
repulsed, she finally found refuge in an inn, where the 
charity of the host received her. To this good man 
and his equally kind wife Elizabeth told her story. 

Her joy was unbounded when these good people 
assured her that the emperor had only to hear her 
pitiful tale to grant the sought-for pardon. And so 
it proved ; her story spread until it reached the monarch's 
ears, and an audience was granted to the girl. To him 
she told the object of her journey, and long before her 
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tale was ended her filial eloquence gained what she so 
much desired. 

Her return to Siberia with the joyful news was 
different from her painful journey to Moscow. She 
was sent back under the protection and care of the 
government, and had the pleasure of finding her parents 
alive and well. 

If you would know more of this story, you will find 
it in " Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia," a little book 
written a hundred years ago by a French lady, and you 
may read it in Englisli, for its pathos and beauty have 
so stirred the pulses of the world that it has been 
translated into many languages. 

wastes: luiciiltivated country. — lavished: gave generously. — 
Czar : the Emperor of Russia. — undaunted : fearless. — repulsed : 
driven away. 



Flow gently, sweet Afton. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, I'll sing thee a song in thy praise ; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

Thou stock dove whose echo resounds through the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 
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Thou green-crested lapwing, thy screaming forbear, 
I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 

How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighboring hills, 
Far marked with the courses of clear, winding rills ; 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 
My flocks and my Mary's sweet cot in my eye. 

How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow; 
There oft, as mild evening weeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 

Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides. 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ; 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave. 
As gathering sweet flow'rets she stems thy clear wave. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays ; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, distm-b not her dream-. 

Robert Burns. 

Robert Bums, a famous Scotch lyric poet, was born at Alio way, 
near Ayr, Scotland, January 25, 1759, and died July 21, 1796. 

Afton: a river in Scotland. — braes: a Scotch word meaning 
hills. — birk: the Scotch form of birch. — lave: wash, 
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The Yellow Violet- 

When beechen buds begin to swell, 

And woods the bluebird's warble know, 

The yellow violet's modest bell 

Peeps from the last year's leaves below. 

Ei-e russet fields their green resume. 
Sweet flower, I love, in forest bare, 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the wat<3ry mold, 

And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow l)ank's edges cold. 

Thy parent sun, who bade thee view 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 

Has l)athed thee in his own bright hue 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip. 

Yet sliglit thy form, and low thy seat. 
And earthward bent thy gentle eye. 

Unapt the passing view to meet, 

When loftier flowers are flaunting nigh. 
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Oft, in the sunless April day, 

Thy early smile has stayed my walk ; 

But midst the gorgeous blooms of May 
I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 

So they, who climb to wealth, forget 
The friends in darker fortunes tried. 

I copied them — but I regret 

That I should ape the ways of pride. 

And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

I'll not overlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

William Cullen Bryant was born at Cummington, Massachusetts, 
in 1794, and died in New York City, in 1878, from the effects of a 
sunstroke. He was a poet by nature; his " Thanatopsis," written 
before he was nineteen, bids fair to secure him a literary immor- 
tality. He was a careful observer of nature, " as any one may prove 
who will take a volume of his poems out into the woods and fields, 
and read the descriptions in the presence of what is described." In 
1826 Bryant became editor of the New York Evening Post, which 
position he retained until his death. His writings in that paper 
were often very anti-Catholic. 

war'ble : song. — the yellow violet : this flower is not properly a 
violet, but belongs to the lily family. — russet: reddish or yellowish 
brown. — mold : fine, soft earth. — unapt : not likely. — ape : to mimic, 
as an ape does. — genial : cheerful. — painted tribes of light : the flowers. 
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At the Home of Martha and Mary. 



At the time when our divine Lord was on earth, there 
lived at Bethany, near Jerusalem, two sisters, named 
Martha and Mary. Our Lord loved them and their 
brother Lazarus, and they, in turn, loved Him, and He 
was always welcome at their home. 

At one of Our Savior's visits, Martha, being anxious 
to show her guest all possible hospitality, was busy with 
much serving, running to and fro, arranging the table, 
and apparently doing all the work, while her sister Mary 
was seated at the Master's feet, ILstening to His words. 

After a while Martha grew weary, and seeing that 
her sister had no intention of helping her, she complained 
to Our Lord that all the labor fell on her. So she, 
in the language of the Evangelist, stood and said : " Lord, 
hast Thou no care that my sister hath left me alone to 
serve ? Speak to her, therefore, that she help me." 

She stood and said these words. We can hnagine her, 
hot and tired with her household work, standing still for 
a moment, and somewhat ruffled in temper, asking Our 
Lord to come to her help. But, instead of doing so. He 
took Mary's part and warmly defended her, while He 
rebuked the elder sister. 
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"Martha, Martha/' He said, the repetition of the 
name suggesting the tone of Our Lord's voice and the 
gentle look of reproach, " thou art careful and art troubled 
about many things. But one thing is necessary. Mary 
hath chosen the better part, which shall not be taken 
away from her." 

This beautiful passage in the life of Our Lord is full of 
instruction for us all, for we learn by it, direct from the 
lips of our blessed Savior, that to do His will in all 
things, to live up to His teachings, is, above everything, 
the better part. 

Heinrich Hofmann, the artist, has selected this 
incident as the subject of one of his most masterly 
creations. He shows our dear Lord in all His dignity 
and majesty,, standing beneath a vine-crowned arbor. His 
right hand is extended toward Martha, as if remonstrating 
with her for her unreasonable complaint, while at His left, 
wrapt in the sweetness of His words, sits Mary. The 
doves drinking at the near-by basin, the sheep grazing 
on the distant hills, add to the beauty and peace and 
quiet of the scene. 



Economy is praiseworthy; stinginess is not: it contracts the 
heart of a man and makes him miserable. 
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How a Good Priest served the State. 

Pope Leo XII., on his accession to the Pontificate, 
was determined that the roads should be safe for the 
poor pilgrims who were visiting Rome for the Jubilee, 
and took such active measm-es, in concert with the 
neighboring States, that the system of brigandage was 
completely extinguished. The last act, however, of its 
destruction deserves recording. 

A good old priest, the Abbate Pellegrini, Archpriest 
of Sezze, ventured alone to the mountains which formed 
the headquarters and stronghold of the banditti, un- 
authorized and uninvited. Without password besides 
the expression of his charity, without a pledge to give 
that his assurances would be confirmed, without any 
claim, from position, to the fulfillment of his promises, 
he walked boldly into the midst of the band and preached 
to them repentance and change of life. 

They listened : perhaps they knew that active meas- 
ures were being planned for their extermination ; more 
probably, the very ^<implicity of the feeble, unarmed 
peacemaker touched their rude natures, and they wav- 
ered. But they were among the most dreaded of their 
race, nay, the most impardonable, for some of them 
had been the assassins of the Terracina students. 
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One of them was their chief, Gasbarone, who owned 
to the commission of many murders. What hope could 
they entertain of pardon? The old man took upon 
himself to give his priestly word that their lives would 
be spared; they believed that word, and surrendered 
to him at discretion. The city of Sezze was astonished 
at beholding this herd of wolves led in by a lamb. 

All admired the heroic action, the self-devoting 

charity, of this worthy ecclesiastic, who sought no 

reward, and who might have received a bullet or a 

stab for his first welcome from those desperadoes, but 

had done in a few hours what troops and statesmen, in 

combined action, had not been able to effect in years. 

His word was respected, his promise fulfilled, and these 

brutal men spent their lives of expiation in the fortress 

of Civita Vecchia. 

Cardinal Wiseman. 

accession : the act of reaching an oflBce. — Pontificate : the position 
of Pope. — concert: agreement in a plan. — brigandage: robbery. — 
abbate (ab ba'tS,). — Sezze (sSt si) : a title of courtesy applied to priests 
in Italy. — banditti: robbers. — desperadoes: wild ruffians. — expiation: 
atonement. — Civita Vecchia (ch6'v6 1& v6k'ke a) : a town of Italy. 



Do all the good you can, by all the means you can, in all the 
ways you can, in all the places you can, to all the people you can, 
as long as ever you can. 
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A Great Romance. 

The history of the renowned Don Quixote presents 
something more stately, more romantic, and at the same 
time more real to the imagination, than that of any other 
hero upon record. His lineaments, his accouterments, 
his pasteboard visor, are familiar to us; and Mambrino's 
hehnet still glitters in the sun. We not only feel the 
greatest love and veneration for the knight himself, but 
a certain respect for all those connected with him, — 
the curate and Master Nicholas, Sancho and Dapple, and 
even for Rozinante's leanness and his errors. 

Perhaps there is no work which combines so much 
whimsical invention with such an air of truth. Its popu- 
larity is almost unequaled, and yet its merits have not 
been sufficiently understood. The story is the least part 
of them, though the blunders of Sancho and the unlucky 
adventures of his master are what naturally catch the 
attention of the majority of readers. The pathos and 
the dignity of the sentiments are often disguised under 
the ludicrousness of the subject, and provoke laughter 
when they might well draw tears. 

The character of Don Quixote himself is one of the 
most perfect disinterestedness. lie is an enthusiast of 
the most amiable kind ; of a nature equally open, gentle, 
and generous ; a lover of truth and justice ; and one who 
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had brooded over the fine dreams of chivalry and romance 

till they had robbed him of himself and cheated his brain 

into a belief of their reality. 

There cannot be a greater mistake than to consider 

" Don Quixote " as a merely satirical work, or as a 

vulgar attempt to explode the '' long-forgotten order of 

chivalry." There could be no need to explode what no 

longer existed. Besides, Cervantes himself was a man 

of the most sanguine and enthusiastic temperament ; and 

even through the crazed and battered figure of the knight 

the spirit of chivalry shines out with undiminished luster, 

as if the author had half designed to revive the examples 

of past ages, and once more to " witch the world with 

noble horsemanship." 

William Hazlitt. 

WilUam Hazlitt was an English critic and essayist. He was 
born at Maidstone, England, April 10, 1778, and died in 1830. 

Don Quixote (d6n kwlks'6t). — lineaments: features. — accouter- 
ments: dress. — Mambrino's (mam br6'nos) helmet: a Moorish king 
who was supposed to have a golden magic helmet. Don Quixote took 
possession of a barber's brass basin, which he conceived was Mambrino's 
helmet. — the curate and Master Nicholas : friends of Don Quixote. — 
Sancho: Don Quixote's serving-man. — Dapple: Sancho's donkey. — 
Rozinante: Don Quixote's charger. — whimsical: singular; fanci- 
ful. — pathos: a passion which awakes tender emotion. — ludicrous- 
ness : the state of being laughable. — enthusiast : a visionary. — 
chivalry : valor and courtesy. — satirical : bitter ; reproachful. — san- 
guine: hopeful. — witch the world with noble horsemanship: Shake- 
speare's " Henry IV.," Act IV., Scene I. 
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Sancho Panza's Judgment. 

After having traveled a certain distance, Governor 
Sancho, with his attendants, came to a town that had 
about a thousand inhabitants, and was one of the best in 
the duke's territories. They gave him to understand that 
the name of the place was the Island of Barataria. As 
soon as he came to the gates, the magistrates came out 
to receive him, the bells rung, and all the people gave 
general demonstrations of joy. They then delivered to 
him the keys of the gates, and received him as perpetual 
governor of the Island of Barataria. 

Next they carried him to the court of justice. When 
they had placed him in his seat, "My lord governor," 
said the duke's steward to him, " it is an ancient custom 
here, that he who takes possession of this famous island 
must answer some difficult and intricate question that is 
propounded to him ; and, by the return he makes, the 
people judge whether they ought to rejoice or be sorry 
for his coming." 

At this instant, two men came into the court, the one 
dressed like a farmer; the other, who had a pair of shears 
in his hand, looked like a tailor. 

"If it please you, my lord," said the tailor, "this 
honest man came to my shop yesterday ; for, saving yoiur 
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presence, I am a tailor; so, ray lord, he showed me a 
piece of cloth : ^ Sir,' quoth he, ' is there enough of this 
to make a cap?' Whereupon I measured the stuff, 
and answered ' Yes.' 

'' Now, I imagined, that perhaps he imagined, that I 
had a mind to cabbage some of his cloth — judging hard 
of us honest tailors. ' Prithee,' quoth he, ' look if there 
be not enough for two caps?' Now, I saw his design, 
and told him there was. With that he bid me look 
again, and see whether it would not make three ; and 
at last, if it would not make five? I was resolved to 
humor my customer, and said it might ; so we struck a 
bargain. Now that the caps are ready, he refuses to pay 
me for my work ; and wants me either to give him his 
cloth again, or pay him for it." 

"Is this true, honest man?" said Sancho to the 
farmer. 

" Yes, if it please you," answered the man ; " but pray 
let him show the five caps he has made." 

"With all my heart," cried the tailor; and with that, 
pulling his hand from under his cloak, he held up five 
little tiny caps, stuck upon his four fingers and thumb, 
as upon so many pins. "There," quoth he, "you see. 
the five caps this customer asked for; and that I have 
not wronged him of the least shred of his cloth, let any 
workman be judge." 
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The sight of the caps and the oddness of the cause 
set the whole court a laughing. 

Only Sancho sat gravely considering a while; and 
then, "Methinks," said he, "this suit may be decided 
without any more ado, with a great deal of equity ; 
and, therefore, the judgment of the court is, that the 
tailor shall lose bis making, and the farmer his cloth, 
and that the caps be given to the poor prisoners; and 
so let there be an end of the business." 

If this sentence provoked the laughter of the whole 
court, the next no less raised their admiration. For 
after the governor's order was executed, two old men 
appeared before him ; one of them with a large cane in 
his hand, which he used as a staff. 

" My lord," said the other, who had no cane, *^ some 
time ago I lent this man ten gold crowns, to do him a 
kindness, which money he was to repay me on demand. 
I did not ask him for it again for a good while, lest it 
should prove inconvenient. However, perceiving that 
he was in no hurry to pay me, I have asked him for 
my due ; nay, I have been forced to dun him hard for it. 
But still he not only refuses to pay me again, but denies 
he owes me anything, and says that *if I lent him so 
nuich money, he certainly returned it.' Now, because 
I have no witnesses of the loan, nor he of the pretended 
payment, I beseech your lordship to put him to his qath; 
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and if he will swear he has paid me, I will freely forgive 
him." 

" What say you to this, old gentleman with the 
staff?" asked Sancho. 

"Sir," answered the old man, "I own he lent me 
the gold ; and since he requires my oath, I beg you will 
be pleased to hold down your rod of justice, that I may 
swear upon it that I have honestly returned his money." 

Thereupon the governor held down his rod; and in 
the meantime the defendant gave his cane to the plain- 
tiff to hold. This done, he declared it was true the other 
had lent him the ten crowns, but that he had really 
returned him the same sum into his own hands. 

The great governor, hearing this, asked the creditor 
what he had to reply. 

He made answer that, since his adversary had sworn 
it, he was satisfied; for he believed him to be a better 
Christian than to forswear himself, and that perhaps he 
himself had forgotten he had been repaid. 

Then the defendant took his cane again, and having 
made a low obeisance to the judge, was leaving the court. 
Sancho, reflecting on the passage of the cane, and admir- 
ing the creditor's patience, after he hftd thought a while, 
suddenly ordered the old man with the staff to be called 
back. "Honest man," said Sancho, "let me look at 
that cane a little; I have use for it." 
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" With all my heart, sir," answered the other ; '^ here 
it is ; " and with that he gave it to him. 

Sancho took it and giving it to the other old man, 
" There," said he, '' go your ways, for now you are paid." 

" How so, my lord ? " cried the old man ; " do you 
judge this cane to be worth ten gold crowns ? " 

'' Certainly," said the governor, '^ or else I am the 
greatest dunce in the world. And now you shall see 
whether I have not a headpiece fit to govern a whole 
kingdom, if necessary." 

This said, he ordered the cane to be broken in open 
court, which was no sooner done than out dropped the 
ten crowns. 

All the spectators were amazed and began to look on 
their governor as a second Solomon. They asked him 
how he could conjecture that the ten crowns were in the 
cane. lie told them that he had observed that the de- 
fendant gave it to the plaintiff to hold, while he took 
his oath, and then swore he had truly returned him the 
money into his own hands, after which he took the cane 
again from the plaintiff; this considered, it came into 
his head that the money was lodged within the reed. 

The two old men went away ; the one satisfied, the 
other shamefully disgraced; and the beholders were 
astonished, insomuch that the person who was com- 
missioned to register Sancho's words and actions and 
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observe his behavior was not able to determine whether 

he should not give him the character of a wise man, 

instead of that of a fool, which he had been thought to 

deserve. 

Miguel de Cervantes. 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (m^gwSV d& sSrva,n't6z saved'r^), 
one of the greatest imaginative writers of Spain, was born in 1547. 
Although he wrote many works, his masterpiece is "Don Quixote." 
This book, which lias been translated into many languages, was 
intended to put an end to the absurd and affected romances which it 
was once the fashion to read. The work is regarded by the majority 
of readers as a burlesque, but the real aim of the author is to show 
that the disinterested, generous, kind-hearted, charitable man always 
commands our affection and esteem. Despite the fact that the works 
of Cervantes have had great circulation, he lived, the most of his life, 
in poverty. He died April 23, 1616. 

demonstrations: exhibitions. — steward: manager. — quoth: said. 

— cabbage: steal. — prithee: a corruption of pmy ^Aee. — shred: strip; 
piece. — methinks: I think. — provoked: called forth. — dun: ask for 
payment. — plaintiff : one who begins a suit. — creditor : one who 
trusts. — adversary : an opposing person. — forswear : swear falsely. 

— obeisance: bow. — Solomon: a very wise man, so called from King 
Solomon. — conjecture: guess. 
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To a Water Fowl. 

Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of dayc 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark tliy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky. 

Thy iigure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy 6rink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side ? 



There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone w^andering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 
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And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 

Soon o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thoii'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form, yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone. 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight. 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

plashy: watery. — marge: border; edge. — chafed: rubbed, 
illimitable : boundless. — abyss : vast space. 



The Story of Molly Pitcher. 

"A red-haired, freckled-faced young Irishwoman," 
without beauty and without distinction, Molly Pitcher 
was the newly wedded wife of an artilleryman in 
Washington's little army. On June 28, 1778, was 
fought the battle of Monmouth, famous for the admir- 
able tactics by which Washington regained the advan- 
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tages lost through the negligence of General Charles 
Lee, and also for the splendid charge and gallant death 
of Captain Moneton, an officer of the English grenadiers. 

It was a Sunday morning, close and sultry. As 
the day advanced, the soldiers on both sides suffered 
terribly from that fierce, unrelenting heat in which 
America rivals India. The thermometer stood at ninety- 
six in the shade. Men fell dead in their ranks with- 
out a wound, smitten by sunstroke, and the sight of 
them filled their comrades w^ith dismay. 

Molly Pitcher, regardless of everything save the 
anguish of the sweltering, thirsty troops, carried buckets 
of water from a neighboring spring, and passed them 
along the line. Back and forward she trudged, this 
strong, brave, patient young woman, while the sweat 
poured down her freckled face, and her bare arms 
blistered in the sun. 

She was a long time in reaching her husband — 
so many soldiers })egged for drink iis she toiled by — 
but at last she saw him, parched, grimy, spent with 
heat, and she quickened her lagging steps. Then sud- 
denly a ball whizzed past, and he fell dead by the side 
of his gun before ever the coveted water had touched 
his blackened lips. 

Molly dro])ped her bucket, and for one dazed moment 
stood staring at the bleeding corpse. Only for a moment, 
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MOLLY PITCHER. 



for, amid the turmoil of battle, she heard the order given 
to drag her husband's cannon from the field. 

The words roused her to life and purpose. She 
seized the rammer from the trodden grass, and hurried 
to the gunner's post. There was nothing strange in 
the work to her. She was too well versed in the ways 
of war for either ignorance or alarm. 

Strong, skillful, and fearless, she stood by the weapon 
and directed its deadly fire until the fall of Moneton 
turned the tide of victory. The British troops under 
Clinton were beaten back after a desperate struggle, the 
Americans took possession of the field, and the battle 
of Monmouth was won. 

On the following day, poor Molly, no longer a 
furious Amazon, but a sad-faced widow, with swollen 
eyes, and a scanty bit of crape pinned on her broad 
young bosom, was presented to Washington, and re- 
ceived a sergeant's commission with half-pay for life. 

It is said that the French officers, then fighting 
for the freedom of the colonies, that is, against the 
English, were so delighted with lier courage that they 
added to tliis reward a cocked hat full of gold pieces, 
and christened her ^* La Capit^ine." 

Wliat befell her in after years has never been told. 
She lived and died obscurely, and lier name has well- 
nigh been forgotten in the land she served. But the 
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memory of brave deeds can never wholly perish, and 

Molly Pitcher has won for herself a little niche in the 

temple of Fame. 

Agnes Kepplieb. 

Bliss Agues ReppUer (r6p plSr') is a native of Philadelphia. She 
is the author of many volumes of delightful essays marked by a 
delicate and fascinating humor. In her chosen line she is probably 
unsurpassed by any living writer of English. 

grenadiers: a special regiment of the British army. — anguish: 
extreme pain. — spent with heat : worn out by heat. — turmoil : tiring 
labor. — Amazon: female warrior. — La Capitaine: the Captain. — 
niche in the temple of Fame : a distinguished name. 



An Ascent of Kilauea. 

At last we found ourselves at the very edge of the 
old crater, the bed of which, three or four hundred feet 
beneath us, was surrounded by steep and in many places 
overhanging sides. It looked like an enormous caldron, 
four or five miles in width, full of a mass of cooled 
pitch. In the center was the still glowing stream of 
dark red lava flowing slowly toward us, and in every 
direction were red-hot patches, and flames, and smoke, 
issuing from the ground. 

Yet the first sensation is rather disappointing, as one 
expects greater activity on the part of the volcano ; but 
the new crater was still to be seen, containing the lake 



of fire, with steep walls rising up in the midst of the 
sea of lava. 

We spent the night at the Volcano House, and at 
three o'clock the next afternoon we set out. 

First of all we descended the precipice, three hun- 
dred feet in depth, forming the wall of the old crater, 
but now thickly covered with vegeta,tion. It is so steep 
that flights of zigzag wooden steps have been inserted 
in the face of the cliff in some places, in order to render 
the descent practicable. 

At the bottom we stepped straight on to the surface 
of cold boiled lava, which we had seen from above the 
night before. Even here, in every crevice where a few 
grains of soil had collected, delicate little ferns might be 
seen struggling for life, and thrusting out their green 
fronds toward the light. 

It was the most extraordinary walk imaginable, over 
that vast plain of lava, twisted and distorted into every 
conceivable shape and form, according to the temperature 
it had originally attained and the rapidity with which 
it had cooled, its surface, like half-molten glass, cracking 
and breaking beneath our feet. 

Sometimes we came to a patch that looked like the 
contents of a pot, suddenly petrified in the act of boil- 
ing; sometimes the black, iridescent lava had assumed 
the form of waves, or more frequently of huge masses 
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of rope, twisted and coiled together; sometimes it was 
piled up like a collection of organ pipes, or had gathered 
into moimds and cones of various dimensions. 

As we proceeded, the lava became hotter and hotter, 
and from every crack arose gaseous fumes, affecting our 
noses and throats in a painful manner ; till at last, when 
we had to pass to leeward of the molten stream flowing 
from the lake, the vapors almost choked us, and it was 
with difficulty we continued to advance. 

The lava was more glassy and transparent-looking, 
as if it had been fused at a higher temperature than 
usual ; and the crystals of sulphur, alum, and other 
minerals, with which it abounded, reflected the light in 
bright, prismatic colors. In places it was quite trans- 
parent, and we could see beneath it the long streaks of 
a stringy kind of lava, like brown spun glass, called 
" Pelt's hair." 

At last we reached the foot of the present crater, 
and commenced the ascent of the outer wall. Manv 
times the thin crust gave way beneath our guide, and 
he had to retire quickly from the hot, blinding, choking 
fumes that immediately burst forth. But we succeeded 
in reaching the top, and then what a sight presented 
itself to our astonished eyes ! I could neither speak 
nor move at first, but could only stand and gaze at the 
horrible grandeur of the scene. 
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We were atanding on Itic extreme edge of a precipice, 
overhanging a lake of molten fire, a hundred feet below 
us, and nearly a mile across. Dashing against the cli& 
on the opposite side, with a noise like the roar of a 
stormy ocean, waves of blood-red fiery liquid lava hurled 
their billows upon an iron-bound headland, and then 
rushed up the face of the cliffs to toss their gory spray 
high in the air. 

The restless, heaving lake boiled and bubbled, never 
remaining the same for two minutes together. Its 
normal color seemed to be a dull dark red, covered with a 
thin gray scum, which every moment and in every part 
swelled and cracked, and emitted fountains, cascades, and 
whirlpools of yellow and red fire, while sometimes one 
big golden river, sometimes four or five, flowed across it. 

As the sun set and as darkness enveloped the scene, 
it became more awful than ever. We retired a little way 
from the brink to breathe some fresh air, and to try and 
eat the food we had brought with us; but this was an 
impossibility. Every instant a fresh explosion or glare 
made us jump up to survey the scene. 

The violent struggles of the lava to escape from its 
fiery bed, and the loud and awful noises by which these 
struggles were at times accompanied, suggested the idea 
that some imprisoned monsters were trying to release 
themselves from their bondage, with shrieks and groans, 
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and cries of agony and despair at the futility of their 
efforts. Sometimes there were at least seven spots on 
the borders of the lake where the molten lava dashed 
up furiously against the rocks — seven fire foimtains 
playing at the same time. 

I had for some time been feeling very hot and 
uncomfortable, and on looking round the cause was at 
once apparent. Not two inches beneath the surface the 
gray lava on which we were standing and sitting was red 
hot. A stick thrust through it caught fire, a piece of 
paper was immediately destroyed, and the gentlemen 
found the heat from the crevices so great that they could 
not approach near enough to light their pipes. 

One more long last look, and then we turned our faces 
away from the scene that had inthralled us for so many 
hours. The whole of the lava we had crossed in the 
extinct crater was now aglow in many patches, and 
in all directions flames were bursting forth, fresh lava 
flowing, and steam and smoke were issuing from the 
surface. 

It was a toilsome journey back again, walking as we 
did in single file, and obeying the strict charges of our 
head guide to follow him closely, and to tread exactly in 
his footsteps. On the whole, it was easier by night than 
by day to distinguish the route to be taken, as we could 
now see the dangers that before we could only feel ; and 
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many were tlie fiery crevices we stepped over and jumped 
across. 

Once I slipped, and my foot sank through the thin 
crust. Sparks issued from the ground, and the stick on 
which I leaned caught fire before I could fairly recover 
myself. 

Lady Brassbt, 

Lady Broaaey was an English woman, the wife of Sir Thomas 
Brassey, wlio, with her hviaband, made a yacht voyage around the 
world. Tliis selection is taken from her account of the voy^e, en- 
titled "Around the World in the Yaclit Sunbeam." She died at sea 
in 18S7. 

Ellauea (kS lou A a) : an active volcano in the island of Hawaii, 
Hawaiian Islands. — layfl r melted rock ejected by a volcano. — ■ 
ligzag: running this way and that in an onward course. — fronda : 
leafy branches. — iridescent: having colors like the rainbow. — petri- 
fied; turned to stone. — fumes: vapors; smoke. — fused: melted. — 
nonnal: natural. — futility: uselessiiess. — inthralled; enslaved.-^ 
extinct: extinguished. 



The Presentation In the Temple. 

According to the Mosaic law, when a boy was bom, 
his mother was obliged to present herself at the temple, 
and there offer prayer and saci-ifice that she might be 
cleansed from all impurities of soul and body. She was 
also obliged to offer a pair of turtle doves or two yoimg 
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pigeons. The law further required that the first-bom son 
should be carried to the temple, and dedicated to the 
Lord, and afterward be released by the payment of a 
ransom of 'five shekels. 

Although in the eyes of God the Blessed Virgin was 
not subject to these laws, yet she wished to submit to 
them and to appear outwardly like any other mother. 
So when the time was come, the Blessed Mother and St. 
Joseph set out on the journey to Jerusalem. 

At daybreak the holy pilgrims were already on the 
road. Mary, holding her Child, rode upon an ass led by 
St. Joseph. No one noticed the lovely Babe, but Mary 
pressed Him the more closely to her love-warm heart. 
But what man in his blindness refused, the senseless 
animal endeavored to make good. When the pilgrims 
were near to Bethlehem, the beast stopped imder a tree 
which stood by the roadside, and the tree bowed and 
dipped its largest branches over the head . of the Infant 
and His Mother as if to pay homage to its Creator. For 
a while the Holy Family rested under this tree ; then they 
resumed their journey, and soon stood before the gates of 
Jerusalem. 

Quietly and unnoticed they passed through the 
streets on their way to the temple, where they met the 
venerable priest, Simeon. To this saintly servant of God 
it had been revealed that he should not see death till he 
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had first beheld the consolation of Israel, the promised 
Messias. Impelled by holy yearnings this devout man 
had come at early morning to the temple, and on meeting 
the Holy Family near the door he knew that here was the 
Child of promise. 

When the ceremony of purification was over, the ven- 
erable Simeon conducted the holy Mother and her Child 
to the altar, where the presentation and ransoming of the 
first-born took place. As the Child was laid on the '^ table 
of offerings " a supernatural light filled the sacred edifice, 
and the glory of God was made manifest in the temple. 

One of the priests who were always present at the rite 
of presentation took the Child from His Mother's arms, 
held Him over the altar of offering, and raising his eyes 
to heaven pronoimced the prescribed prayer and benedic- 
tion, while the devout parents offered the five pieces of 
silver for His ransom. 

Every requirement being complied with, the offerings 
were sacrificed, and the ceremony was over. Then did 
Simeon give vent to his feelings. Taking the Divine 
Child in his arms, he blessed God, and cried out, " Now 
Thou dost dismiss Thy servant, Lord, according to Thy 
word in peace, because my eyes have seen Thy salvation 
which Thou hast prepared before the face of all people, a 
light to the revelation of the Gentiles, and the glory of 
Thy people Israel/' 
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The women, too, were to be represented : " There was 
one Anna, a prophetess ; she was far advanced in years 
and a widow, who departed not from the temple, by 
fastings and prayers serving night and day. Now she 
coming in confessed to the Lord, and spoke of Him to all 
that looked for the redemption of Israel." 

As Mary and Joseph listened to the words of Simeon 
and of Anna they wondered it had so soon pleased the 
Holy Ghost to make known the hidden glory of their 
Child. All four together praised the mercy of God, and 
the holy parents, bidding farewell to Simeon and to Anna, 
returned with the Infant to their own home at Nazareth. 

ransom : the amount paid for the release of a prisoner ; the price 
paid for freedom from a penalty. — shekel: an ancient coin used by 
the Jews, and worth about sixty cents in American money. — Messias: 
Our Savior. — impelled: moved. — yearnings: eager desires. — pre- 
scribed: ordered. — vent: utterance. 



The Shandon Bells. 

With deep affection 

And recollection, 
I often think of those Shandon bells, 

Whose sound so wild would, 

In days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle their magic spells. 
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On this I pondei' 

Where'er I wander. 
And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee ; 

With thy bells of Sharidon, 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 

I've heard bells chiming 

Full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in cathedral shrine, 

While at a glib rate 

Brass tongues would vibrate ; 
But all their music spoke naught like thine : 

For memory dwelling 

On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry knelling its bold notes free, 

Made the bells of Shandon 

Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 

I've heard bells tolling 

Old Adrian's Mole in, 
Their thunder rolling from the Vatican, 

And cymbals glorious 

Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets of Notre Dame; 



But thy sounds were sweeter 

Than the dome of Peter 
Flmgs o'er the Tiber, pealing solemnly ; — 

0, the bells of Shandon 

Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee ! 

Such empty phantom 

I freely grant them ; 
But there is an anthem more dear to me, 

*Tis the bells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 

Ekv. Francis Mahony. 

Shandon: a church in the city of Cork, Ireland. — ponder: think; 
reflect. — Lee: a river of Ireland. — vibrate: produce a ringing effect. 

— belfry : bell-tower. — Adrian's Mole : the Castle of Sant' Angelo, 
Rome, which is the remodeled mausoleum of the Emperor Adrian. 

— Vatican: the Papal palace, Rome. — turret: a small tower rising 
from or connected with another building. — Notre Dame : a famous 
cathedral of Paris.' — Peter: St. Peter's, Rome. — Tiber: the second 
largest river in Italy. — phantom : fancy ; delusion. 



Happiness is a thing of the soul and not of the body ; its source 
is in devotedness, not in enjoyment. 
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Moses at the Fair. 

As we were now to hold up our heads a little higher 
in the world, it would be proper to sell the colt, which 
was grown old, at a neighboring fair, and buy us a horse 
that would carry single or double upon an occasion and 
make a pretty appearance at church or upon a visit. 

As the fair happened on the following day, I had 
intentions of going myself; but my wife persuaded me 
that I had a cold, and nothing could prevail upon her to 
permit me from home. "No, my dear," said she, " our 
son Moses is a discreet boy and can buy and sell to very 
good advantage ; you know all our great bargains are of 
his purchasing. He always stands out and higgles, and 
actually tires them till he gets a bargain." 

As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, I was 
willing enough to intrust him with this commission ; and 
the next morning I perceived his sisters busy in fitting 
out Moses for the fair, — trimming his hair, brushing his 
buckles, and cocking* his hat with pins. 

The business of the toilet being over, we had at last 
the satisfaction of seeing him mounted upon the colt, 
with a box before him to bring home groceries in. 
He had on a coat made of that cloth they call " thunder 
and lightning," which, though grown too short, was much 
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too good to be tlirown away. His waistcoat was of 
gosling green, and his sisters had tied his hair with a 
broad, black ribbon. We all followed him several paces 
from the . door, bawling after him, " Good luck ! good 
luck ! " till we could see him no longer. 

He was scarce gone when Mr. Thornhill's butler came 
to congratulate us upon our good fortune, saying that he 
overheard his young master mention our names with 
great commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to come alone. 
Another footman from the same family followed, with 
a card for my daughters, importing that the two 
ladies had received such pleasing accounts from Mr. 
Thomhill of us all, that after a few previous inquiries 
they hoped to be perfectly satisfied. 

** Ay," cried my wife, " I now see it is no easy matter 
to get into the families of the great; but when one once 
gets in, then, as Moses says, one may go to sleep.'* To 
this piece of humor, for she intended it for wit, my 
daughters assented with a loud laugh of pleasure. In 
short, such was her satisfaction at this message that she 
actually put her hand in her pocket and gave the 
messenger sevenpence halfpenny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The next that 
came was Mr. Burchell, who had been at the fair. He 
brought my little ones a pennyworth of gingerbread each, 
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which my wife undertook to keep for them and give 
them by little at a time. He brought my daughters also 
a couple of boxes, in which they might keep wafers, snuff, 
patches, or even money, when they got it. My- wife was 
unusually fond of a weasel-skin purse, as being the most 
lucky; but this by the by. 

I wondered what could keep our son so long at the 
fair, as it was now almost nightfall. "Never mind 
our son," cried my wife ; '■ depend upon it he knows 
what he is about. I'll wanunt we'll never see him sell 
his hen ou a rainy day. I have seen him buy such 
bargains as would amaze one. But, as I live, yonder 
comes Mosea, without a horse, and the box at his back." 

As she spoke, Mo,ses came slowly on foot, and sweat- 
ing under the deal box, which he had strapped round his 
shoulders like a peddler. " Welcome, welcome, Mosea ; 
well, my boy, what have you brought us from the fair ? " 

— "I have brought you myself," cried Moses with a sly 
look and resting the box on the dresser. — "Ah, Moses," 
cried my wife, " that we know, but where is the horse ?" 

— "I have sold him," cried Mostts, "for three pounds 
five shillings and twopence." — "Well done, my good 
boy," returned she ; " I knew you would touch them off. 
Between ourselves, three pounds five shillings and two- 
pence is no bad day's work. Come, let us have it, then." 

— "I have brought back no money," cried Moses again. 
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" I have laid it all out in a bargain, and here it is," pull- 
ing out a bundle from his breast ; " here they are, a gross 
of green spectacles with silver rims and shagreen cases.'* 
— "A gross of green spectacles ! " repeated my wife in a 
faint voice. "And you have parted with the colt and 
brought us back nothing but a gross of paltry green 
spectacles ! " — " Dear mother,'' cried the boy, " why 
won't you listen to reason ? I had them a dead bargain 
or I should not have bought them. The silver rims 
alone will sell for double the money." — "A fig for the 
silver rims ! " cried my wife. " I dare say they won't sell 
for above half the money at the rate of broken silver, 
five shillings an ounce." — " You need be under no un- 
easiness," cried I, " about selling the rims. They are not 
worth sixpence, for I perceive they are only copper 
varnished over." — " What ! " cried my wife, " not silver ! 
the rims not silver ! " — " No," cried I, " no more silver 
than your saucepan." — "And so," returned she, "we 
have parted with the colt, and have only a gross of green 
spectacles with copper rims and shagreen cases! The 
blockhead has been imposed upon, and should have known 
his company better." — "There, my dear," cried I, "you 
are wrong ; he should not have known them at all." — 
" The idiot ! " returned she, " to bring me such stuff ! 
If I had them, I would throw them into the fire." — 
" There again you are wrong, my dear," said I, " for 
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though they be copper we will keep them by us, as 
copper spectacles, you kuow, are better than nothing." 

By this time the unfortunate Mosea was undeceived. 
He now saw that he had indeed been imposed upon by a 
prowling sharper, who had marked him for an easy prey. 
I, therefore, asked the circumstances of his deception. 

He sold the horse, it seems, and walked the fair in 
search of another. A reverend-looking man brought him 
to a tent under pretense of having one to sell. " Here," 
continued Moses, " we met another man, very well 
dressed, who desired to borrow twenty pounds upon these, 
flaying that he wanted money, and would dispose of them 
for a third of the value. The first gentleman, who pre- 
tended to he my friend, whispered to me to buy them, 
and cautioned me not to let so good an offer pass. I 
sent for Mr. Flamborough, and they talked him up as 
finely as they did me, and so at last we were persuaded 

to buy the two gross between us." 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

OUver Goldsmith was born in the County Lougford, Ireland, in 
1728, and died in 1774. 

discreet : prudent, — hlgigles : tries to get bargains. — cocUng : 
turning up the brim of. — g:o8ling:: a young goose. — commendxtioit : 
praise. — Importing: meaning. — assented: agreed. — sevenpence hoU- 
penny: about fifteen cents. — patches: small pieces of black silk, 
that ladies used to stick on the face, as a mark of beauty. — three 
pounds five shillings and twopence : about sixteen dollars and a quarter. 
— shagreen : a kind of leather. 
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The Turning Point In the War of Independence. 

The year 1777 was one of the most perilous periods 
in the early history of our republic. The eyes of the 
British were fixed on New York State, which they 
planned to conquer, hoping that by so doing the Eastern 
states would be cut off from the Middle States. In the 
furtherance of this plan General John Burgoyne, who 
was in command in Canada, was to march upon Albany 
by way of Liike Champlain. Colonel St. Leger was to 
lead a force up the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario 
to Oswego, and come down the Mohawk Valley to 
Albany, while General William Howe was to go up 
the Hudson and join Burgoyne at Albany. 

On May 10, Burgoyne ascended Lake Champlain 
with a disciplined and well-equipped army of about ten 
thousand men, four fifths of them British and Hessian 
regulars, the remainder Canadians and Indians. 

The American General St. Clair, who had about three 
thousand men, with valuable stores and artillery at 
Ticonderoga, realizing that he could not hold the place, 
abandoned it to the enemy, and retreated to Fort 
Edward, which he reached in a week, with his men 
Aveary and worn from toil and exposure. 

General Philip Schuyler, at Fort Edward, felt that 
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he was not strong enough to meet Burgoyne'a army, and 
he too retreated, going toward Albany, destroying the 
bridges behind him, felling trees across the roads, and 
placing otlier obstructions in the way, so that it was 
three weeks before Burgoyne reached Fort Edward. 
When he came in sight of the Hudson, he was so over- 
joyed that he boasted he would eat his Christmas dinner 
in Albany. 

Learning that the Americans had collected some 
supplies at Bennington, a little village of Vermont, Bui^ 
goyne sent a tliousand men there to secure them, and to 
persuade the Vermonters, if possible, to join the British. 
Neither plan succeeded, for Colonel John Stark, with a 
much smaller force of militia, met the enemy and defeated 
them, killing many and taking the rest prisoners. 

A few days after this battle General Schuyler, who 
was at the mouth of the Mohawk, where it empties into 
the Hudson, was replaced in command by General Horatio 
Gates. 

Burgoyne's position was becoming dangerous by the 
loss of some of his best men, the desertion of many 
Indians, and the want of provisioua, so he determined to 
force his way thn)ugh the American army, and retreat 
to Canada. He crossed the Hudson and moved down 
toward the Mohawk. About the same time General 
Gates moved up the Hud.son away from the Mohawk. 
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The two armi.es met at Bemis Heights, a ridge of 
hills near Saratoga, and a desperate battle ensued which 
lasted all day; over and over again the field was lost 
and won, and when night closed the contest, the Ameri- 
cans, thanks to the efforts and the valor of General Arnold, 
aided by General Morgan and his riflemen, felt that the 
honors of the day were theirs. 

For nearly three weeks hostilities were not resumed, 
but on October 7, Burgoyne, grown desperate and having 
abandoned all hope of reenforcements, determined to cut 
his way through the American line. Then followed the 
battle of Stillwater, which, thanks again to Arnold, whose 
leg was shattered by a musket ball in the battle, proved 
to be an undoubted victory for the Americans. 

Believing that the contest would be renewed on the 
following morning, the Americans slept on their arms. 
But during the night Burgoyne abandoned his sick and 
wounded, led off his men, and on the second day retreated 
to Saratoga. He was now completely at the mercy of 
the Americans. He was hemmed in on all sides. He 
had only provisions enough for three days. His army 
was reduced to four thousand men, and they were worn 
out by hunger and fatigue. Tliere was nothing for him 
to do but to surrender, and at eleven o'clock on the morn- 
ing of October 17, 1777, Burgoyne's army laid down its 
arms. 
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Shortly afterward, Burgoyne and his stafE, in scarlet 
and gold, rode to the headquarters of General Gates. 
" The fortunes of war, General Gates, have made me your 
prisoner," said the defeated general ; and Gates replied, 
" I shall always be ready to testify that it has not been 
through any fault of your excellency." 

The two generals dined together at a table of boards 
laid on empty barrels, and as the unarmed English army 
approached on its march to Boston, Burgoyne and Gates 
stepped out in view of both armies. Drawing his sword, 
Burgoyne bowed and presented it to Gates who, in turn, 
bowed, received the weapon, and returned it to Burgoyne. 
Such was the simple ceremony that marked the turning 
point in the American Revolution. 

As the result of this surrender New York State was 
saved ; France came to our aid ; tlie drooping hopes of 
the patriots revived ; and the weakened ranks of our 
aunies were strengtiiened by new recruits. 

periods : times. — fuTtheronce : lielpiiic- — disciplined : drilled ; 
well-trained. — felling: bringing to tlie giuiind. — ensued: followetl. 



The first time I read an excellent book, it is to me just as if 
I ha<l gainod a new f liend ; wjien I rea<l ovev a book I have perused 
before, it resembles the meeting with an uld one. 



Oliver Goldsmith. 

A wild youth, wayward, but full of tenderness and 
affection, quits the country village where his boyhood 
has been passed in happy musing, in idle shelter, in fond 
longing to see the great world out of doors, and achieve 
name and fortune ; and after years of dire struggle, and 
neglect and poverty, his heart turning back as fondly 
to his native place as it had longed eagerly for a change 
when sheltered there, he writes a book and a poem, 
full of the recollections and feelings of home ; he paints 
the friends and scenes of his youth, and peoples Auburn 
and Wakefield with remembrances of Lissoy. 

Wander he must, but he carries away a home relic 
with him, and dies with it on his breast. His nature 
is truant; in repose it longs for change: as on the 
journey it looks back for friends and quiet. He passes 
to-day in building an air castle for to-morrow, or in 
writing yesterday's elegy; and he would fly away this 
hour, but that a cage and necessity keep him. 

What is the charm of his verse, of his style, and 
humor? His sweet regrets, his delicate compassion, his 
soft smile, his tremulous sympathy, the weakness which 
he owns? Your love for him is half pity. You come 
hot and tired from the day's battle, and this sweet 
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minstrel sings to you. Who could harm the kind vagrant 
harper? Whom did he ever hurt? He carries no 
weapon, save the harp on which he plays to you; and 
with which he delights great and humble, young and 
old, the captains in the tents, or the soldiers round the 
fire, or the women and children in the villages, at whose 
porches he stops and sings his simple songs of love 
and beauty. 

With that sweet story of the "Vicar of Wakefield" 
he has found entry into every castle and every hamlet 
in Europe. Not one of us, however busy or hard, but 
once or twice in our lives has passed an evening with 
him and undergone the charm of his delightful music. 

Goldsmith's sweet and friendly nature bloomed kindly 
always in the midst of a life's storm, and rain, and bitter 
weather. The poor fellow was never so friendless but 
he could befriend some one ; never so pinched and 
wretched but he could give of his crust, and speak his 
word of compassion. If he had but his flute left, he 
could give that, and make the children happy in the 
dreary T^ondon court. 

He could give the coals in that queer coal scuttle 
we read of to his poor neighbor; he could give away 
his blankets in college to the poor widow, and warm 
himself as he best might in the feathers ; he could pawn 
his coat to save his landlord from gaol ; when he was 
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a school-usher, he spent his earnings in treats for the 
boys, and the good-natured schoolmaster's wife said 
justly that she ought to keep Mr. Goldsmith's money 
as well as the young gentlemen's. His purse and his 
heart were everybody's, and his friends' as much as his 
own. 

When he was at the height of his reputation, and 
the Earl of Northumberland, going as Lord Lieutenant 
to Ireland, asked if he could be of any service to Doctor 
Goldsmith, Goldsmith recommended his brother, and not 
himself, to the great man. 

The court face was turned from honest Oliver; the 
fashion did not shine on him. He had not the great 
public with him; but he had the noble Johnson, and 
the admirable Reynolds, and the great Gibbon, and the 
great Burke, and the great Fox — friends and admirers 
illustrious indeed, as famous as those who, fifty years 
before, sat round Pope's table. 

For the last half-dozen years of his life Goldsmith 
was far removed from the pressure of any ignoble neces- 
sity ; and in the receipt, indeed, of a pretty large income 
from the booksellers, his patrons. Had he lived but a 
few years more, his public fame would have been as 
great as his private reputation, and he might have 
enjoyed alive a part of that esteem which his country 
has ever since paid to the vivid and versatile genius 
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who has touched on almost every subject of literature, 
and touched nothing that he did not adorn. 

In the strength of his age, and the dawn of his repu- 
tation, having for backers and friends the most illustrious 
literary men of his time, fame and prosperity might 
have been in store for Goldsmith, had fate so willed it, 
and had not sudden disease carried him off. I say pros- 
perity rather than competence, for it is probable that 
no sum could have put order into his affairs, or sufficed 
for his habits. 

As has been the case with many another good fellow 
of his nation, his life was tracked and his substance 
wasted by crowds of beggars and lazy dependents. 
If they came at a lucky time (and be sure they knew 
his affairs better than he did himself, and watched his 
pay day), he gave them of his money ; if they begged 
on empty-purse days, he gave them his promissory bills ; 
or he treated them at a tavern where he had credit ; or 
he obliged them with an order upon honest Mr. Filby 
for coats, for which he paid as long as he could earn. 

Staggering under a load of debt and labor, tracked 
by bailiffs and reproachful creditors, running from a 
hundred poor dependents, whose appealing looks were 
perhaps the hardest of all pains for him to bear, devis- 
ing fevered plans for the morrow, new histories, new 
comedies, all sorts of new literary schemes, flying from 
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all these into seclusion, and out of seclusion into pleas- 
ure — at last, at five-and-forty, death seized him and 
closed his career. 

I have been many a time in the chambers in the 
Temple which were his, and passed up the staircase 
which Johnson and Burke and Reynolds trod to see 
their friend, their poet, their kind Goldsmith — the stair 
on which the poor women sat weeping bitterly when 
they heard that the greatest and most generous of all 
men was dead within the black oak door. 

Ah ! it was a different lot from that for which the 
poor fellow sighed, when he wrote, with heart yearning 
for home, those most charming of all fond verses, in 
which he fancies he revisits Auburn: — 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my shai'e — 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me downj 
To husband out life's tajper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose; 
I still had hopes — for pride attends us still — 
Amidst the swains to show my book -learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 
And, as a hare, whom hounds and horn pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew — 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return, and die at home at last. 
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Think of him, reckless, thriftless, vain, if you like 
— but merciful, gentle, generous, full of love and pity. 
He passes out of our life, and goes to render his account 
beyond it. Think of the poor pensioners weeping at 
his grave; think of the noble spirits that admired and 
deplored him; think of the righteous pen that wrote 
his epitaph — and of the wonderful and unanimous 
response of affection with which the world has paid 
back the love he gave it. 

W. M. Thackeray. 

WUliam Makepeace Thackeray was born in Calcutta in 1811. He 
inherited a considerable fortune, but lost it, partly through his own 
fault, and partly through the fault of others. For four or five years 
he studied art, at which ho became quite proficient, but was obliged 
to abandon it, and finally took to literature for a livelihood. His 
style is of the purest, and as a master of English fiction he stands 
in the highest rank. He was a voluminous author, and left behind 
him twenty-five to thirty volumes of essays, poems, and novels. He 
died in December, 1803. 

wayward: willful. — achieve: obtain. — dire: dreadful. — Auburn 
and Wakefield : places mentioned in Goldsn. ali^s writings. — Lissoy : a 
village of Ireland. — elegy: mournful poem. — tremulous: trembling. 
— gaol (in the United States, usually written jail) : prison. — Hvid: 
true to the life. — versatile: variable. — competence: sufficiency. — 
sufficed: been enough. — bailiffs: sheriffs' officers. — Temple: an office 
building in London. — husband: use with economy. — swains: young, 
men living in the country. — pensioners: people depending on one. 
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Christ's Sermon on the Mount. 

When .Our Lord taught upon earth, He had many 
disciples, men and women, who followed Him everywhere, 
believing that He was the Son of God, the Savior. In 
order to instruct these people He often took them away 
from the multitudes crowding about Him, and brought 
them up to the mountains. It was on one of these 
occasions that He preached the Sermon on the Mount. 
" Opening His mouth," says the Holy Spriptures, " He 
taught them, saying: — 

" Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
possess the land. Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted. Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after justice, for they shall have their fill. Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are 
the clean of heart, for they shall see God. Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall see the kingdom of God. 
Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice' sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 

After giving these eight beatitudes He also taught 
that the greatest charity should prevail in the world; 
and that hatred of our brother was a sin against the 
fifth commandment. If we have quarreled with our 
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brother, we must be reconciled. And here, by our 
brother, is understood every human being with whom 
we have intercourse. We must see in every one of the 
human family a brother or a sister, and treat hun or her 
as we would wish to be treated. 

"We must love our enemies," He said, and Our 
Lord Himself does this all through His earthly life, 
even to the very end of His life, for from the hard wood 
of the cross He looked up to heaven and prayed that 
His Father might forgive the unhappy men who had 
crucified their Redeemer. 

It was in this sermon that Christ gave to the world 
the Prayer of all prayers, the " Our Father," and taught 
that we cannot serve two masters — the world and 
God — at the same time. We must not endeavor to lay 
up riches for ourselves but rather to think of heavenly 
riches first, which are prayer and good works and chari- 
table deeds. " Behold," He said, " the birds of the air. 
They neither sow nor reap, yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are you not of more value than they? 
Consider the lilies of the field how they grow, they 
labor not, neither do they spin : yet not even Solomon 
in all his glory was arrayed like one of these." 

Our Ijord went on to say that we must not judge 
others that we may not be judged, and that if we ask 
anything from God, it shall be given us. Here it was 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 



that Our Lord gave the second commandment of the 
New Law, which we call the Golden Rule : " All 
things therefore that you want men to do to you, do 
also unto them." These words are just as important 
to-day as they were when Our Savior uttered them — 
but imagine how they souiided to the disciples, who had 
never heard the like from any other teacher. The Bible 
tells us that they were lost in admiration at His doctrine, 
for He was teaching as one having power. 

prevail : spread widely. — intercourse : acquaintance ; fellowship. 
— arrayed: clothed. 



The Sister of Charity. 

She once was a lady of honor and wealth. 
Bright glowed on her features the roses of health ; • 
Her vesture was blended of silk and of gold, 
And her motion shook perfume from every fold : 
Joy reveled around her, love shone at her side, 
And gay was her smile, as the glance of a bride ; 
And light was her step, in the mirth-sounding hall, 
When she heard of the daughters of Vincent de Paul, 

She felt in her spirit the summons of grace. 
That called her to live for the suffering race ; 
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And heedless of pleasure, of comfort, of home. 
Rose quickly, like Mary, and answered, ^' I come." 
She put from her person the trappings of pride. 
And passed from her home with the joy of a bride ; 
Nor wept, at the threshold, as onward she moved, — 
For her heart was on fire in the cause it approved. 

Lost ever to fashion, to vanity lost. 
That beauty that once was the song and the toast — 
No more in the ballroom that figure we meet, 
But gliding at dusk to the wretch's retreat. 
Forgot in the halls is that high-sounding name, 
For the Sister of Charity blushes at fame ; 
Forgot are the claims of her riches and birth, 
For she barters for heaven the glory of earth. 

Those feet that to music could gracefully move 

Now bear her alone on the mission of love ; 

Those hands that once dangled the perfume and gem 

Are tending the helpless, or lifted for them ; 

That voice that once echoed the song of the vain 

Now whispers relief to the bosom of pain ; 

And the hair that was shining with diamond and pearl 

Is wet with the tears of the penitent girl. 

Her down-bed a pallet; her trinkets a bead ; 
Her luster one taper that serves her to read ; 
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Her sculpture the crucifix nailed by her bed ; 

Her paintinga one print of the thom-crownfed head ; 

Her cushion the pavement that wearies her knees ; 

Her music the psalm, or the sigh of disease ; 

The delicate lady lives mortified there, 

And the feast is forsaken for fasting and prayer. 

Yet not to the service of heart and of mind 

Are the cares of that heaven-minded virgin confined ; 

Like Him v^hom she loves, to the mansions of grief 

She hastes with the tidings of joy and relief. 

She strengthens the weary, she comforts the weak, 

And soft is her voice in the ear of the sick ; 

\yhere want and affliction on mortals attend. 

The Sister of Charity there is a friend. 

Unshrinking where pestilence scatters his breath, 
Like an angel slie moves, 'mid the vajwrs of death ; 
Wliere rings the loud musket and flashes the sword, 
Unfearing slie walks, for she follows her Ixjrd. 
How sweetly she bends o'er each plague-tainted face. 
With looks that are lightetl witli holiest grace! 
How kindly she dresses eatrh suffering Innb ! 
For slie sees in the wounded the image of Him. 

Behold lier, ye worldly! behold her, ye vain! 
Who shrink from the pathway of virtue and pain ; 
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Who yield up to pleasure your nights and your days^ 

Forgetful of service, forgetful of praise. 

Ye lazy philosophers, self-seeking men, 

Ye fireside philanthropists, great at the pen, — 

How stands in the balance your eloquence weighed, 

With the life and the deeds of that delicate maid ? 

Gerald Griffin. 

Gerald Griffin was born at Limerick in 1803, and while quite a 
young man, without money or influence gained a reputation in Lon- 
don as a successful writer. While in the midst of what promised to 
be a brilliant career, he forsook the world and joined the Christian 
Brothers. His best known work is " The Collegians," which proved 
successful as a novel and has been dramatized under the title of Tlie 
Colleeii Bawn and become widely popular. 

trappings: ornaments. — barters: exchanges. — pallet: a small, 
mean bed. — luster: in this case, light is meant. — pestilence: any 
wide-spread, fatal, catching disease. — philanthropist: one who sym- 
pathizes with and endeavors to help his fellow-men. 



The Pleasures of Home. 

It may well be doubted which is more delightful — to 
start for a holiday which has been well earned, or to 
return home from one which has been thoroughly 
enjoyed; to find one's self, with renewed vigor, with a 
new store of memories and ideas, back once more by 
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one's owD fireside, with one's family, friends, and 
books. 

"To sit at home," says Leigh Hunt, "with an old 
book of romantic yet credible voyages and travels to 
read, an old bearded traveler for its hero, a fireside in 
an old country house to read it by, curtains drawn, 
and just wind enough stirring out of doors to make an 
accompaniment to the billows or forests we are reading 
of — this surely is one of the perfect moments of ex- 
istence." 

It is no doubt a great privilege to visit foreign 
countries ; to travel say in Mexico or Peru, or cruise 
among th« Pacific Islands ; but in some respects the 
narratives of early travelers, the histories of Prescott 
or the voyages of Captain Cook, are even more in- 
teresting; describing to us, as they do, a state of 
society which was then so unlike ours, but which now 
has been much changed and Europeanized. 

Thus we may make our daily travels interesting, 
even though, like the Vicar of Wakefield's family, all 
our adventures are by our own fireside, and all our 
migrations from one room to another. 

Moreover, even if the beauties of home are humble, 
they are still infinite. We may indeed secure for our- 
selves endless variety without leaving our o^vn home. 

How different is the view from our windows as we 



look on the tender green of spring, the rich foliage of 
summer, the glorious tints of autumn, or the delicate 
tracery of winter. 

In our happy climate, even in the worst months of 
the year, " calm mornings of sunshine visit us at times, 
appearing like glimpses of departed spring amid the wil- 
derness of wet and windy days that lead to winter. 

*^ It is pleasant, when these interludes of silvery light 
occur, to ride into the woods and see how wonderful 
are all the colors of decay. Overhead, the elms and 
chestnuts hang their wealth of golden leaves, while 
the beeches darken into russet tones, and the wild cherry 
glows like blood-red wine. In the hedges crimson haws 
and scarlet hips are wreathed with hoary clematis or 
necklaces of coral briony-berries ; the brambles burn with 
many-colored flames ; the dogwood is bronzed to purple ; 
and here and there the spindle wood puts forth its fruit, 
like knots of rosy buds, on delicate frail twigs. Under- 
neath lie fallen leaves, and the brown brake rises to om* 
knees as we thread the forest paths." Nay, every day 
gives us a succession of glorious pictures in never 
ending variety. 

It is remarkable how few people seem to derive 
any pleasure from the beauty of the sky. Gray, after 
describing a sunrise — how it began with a slight 
" whitening, then slightly tinged with gold and blue, 
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all at once a little line of inaufEerable brightness that, 
liefore I can write these words, was grown to half an 
orb, and now to a whole one too glorious to be distinctly 
seen " — adds, " I wonder whether any one ever saw it 
before. I hardly believe it." 

From the dawn of poetry the splendors of the 
morning and evening skies have excited the admira- 
tion of mankind. But we are especially indebted to 
Ruskin for making iis see more vividly these glorious 
sky pictures. Aa he says, in language almost as 
brilliant as the sky itself, the whole heaven, " from 
the zenith to the horizon, becomes one molten, man- 
tling sea of color and fire ; every black bar turns into 
massy gold, every ripple and wave into unsullied, 
shadowless crimson, and purple, and scarlet, and colors 
for which there are no words in language, and no ideas 
in the minds — things which can only be conceived 
while they are visible; the intense hollow blue of the 
upper sky melting through it all, showing here deep 
and pure, and lightness ; there modulated by the 6Imy, 
formless body of the transparent vapor, till it is lost 
imperceptibly in its crimson and gold." 

It is in .some cases indeed " not color but conflagrar 
tion," and though the tints are richer and more varied 
toward morning and at sunset, tlie glorious kaleidoscope 
goes on all day long. 
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Yet ** it is a strange thing how little in general 
people know about the sky. It is the part of creation 
in which Nature has done more for the sake of pleasing 
man, more for the sole and evident purpose of talking 
to him and teaching him, than in any other of her 
works, and it is just the part in which we least attend 
to her. 

" There are not many of her other works in which 
some more material or essential purpose than the mere 
pleasing of man is not answered by every part of their 
organization; but every essential purpose of the sky 
might, so far as we know, be answered, if once in three 
days, or thereabouts, a great, ugly, black rain cloud were 
brought up over the blue, and everything well watered, 
and so all left blue again till next time, with perhaps a 
film of morning and evening mist for dew. 

" And instead of this, there is not a moment of any 
day of our lives when Nature is not producing scene 
after scene, picture after picture, glory after glory, and 
working still upon such exquisite and constant principles 
of the most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it 
is all done for us, and intended for our perpetual 
pleasure/' 

Nor does the beauty end with the day. For my 
part I always regret the custom of shutting up our 
rooms in the evening, as though . there was nothing 
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worth looking at outaide. What, however, can be more 
beautiful than to " look how the floor of heaven is thick 
inlaid with patines of bright gold," or to see the moon 
journeying in calm and silver glory through the 
night ? 

Even if we do not feel that " the man who haa seen 
the rising moon break out of the clouds at midnight, 
has been present like an archangel at the creation of 
light and of the world," still " the stai-a say some- 
thing significant to all of us ; and each man has a whole 
heiniaphere of them, if he will but look up, to counsel 
and befriend him ; " for it is not so much, as is said 
elsewhere, " in guiding us over the seas of our little 
planet, but out of the dark waters of our own per- 
turbed minds, that we may make to ourselves the most 
of your significance." 

Indeed, 

"How beautiful is nightt 
A dewy freshiiesa tills the silent air; 
No niist obsrui-cs ; iiov cloud, nor speck, uor staiUt 
Hieaks the serene of heaven : 
In full-ovl>ed glory, yonder moon divine 
Kolls tlirough the dark blue deptlts; 
Hencath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky, 
How beautiful is night ! " 
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After all, the true pleasures of home are not without, 
but within, and " the domestic man who loves no music 
so well as his own kitchen clock and the au*s which 
the logs sing to him as they burn on the hearth, has 
solaces which othera never dream of." 

If our life be one of toil and of suffering, if the world 

outside be cold and dreary, what a pleasure to return 

to the sunshine of happy faces and the warmth of 

hearts we love. 

Sir John Lubbock. 

Sir John Lubbock, baronet, was born in London in 1834. He is dis- 
tinguished as an archseulogist and naturalist, and is the author of 
several important works. He has been in Parliament for several 
years, and has held many other honorable positions. 

credible : worthy of belief. — migra'tions : removals. — in our happy 
climate : the climate of England is referred to. — thread : make our 
way carefully. — Gray: Thomas, an English poet, an accomplished 
scholar, and a writer of elegant i)rose. — orb : ball ; any rounded 
heavenly body. — ze'nith: the point of the heavens directly overhead. 
— hori zon: the apparent junction of the earth and sky. — mod'ulated : 
changed about. — conflagra'tion : a burning. — kalei'doscope : an instru- 
ment in which by change of position its contents exhibit an endless 
variety of colors and forms; hence, that which assumes varying 
colors and shapes. — pat'ines : plates. — soraces : comforts. 



The night is day for us when God is in our heart, and the day is 
night for us when He is not there. 
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The Lofoden Islands. 

The Lofoden Islands are an archipelago lying off the 
Arctic coast of Norway. Although in the same latitude 
as central Greenland and Siberia, they enjoy, in common 
with alt the outer coast of Scandinavia, a comparatively 
mild climate. Even in the severest winters their harbors 
are not frozen. The group extends at an acute angle to 
the mainland for about one hundred and forty miles, 
northeast and southwest. In shape they seem on the 
map like a great wedge thrust out into the Atlantic, the 
point being the desolate rock of Riist, the most southerly 
of the islands ; but this wedge is not solid ; the center 
is occupied by a aea lake, which communicates by many 
channels with the ocean. All of the islands are moun- 
tainous and of the most fantastic forms. They are 
inhabited by scattered families of fishermen. There is 
no town, scarcely a village ; it is but a scanty popula- 
tion so barren and wild a land will support. 

But quiet and noiseless as the shores are when the 
traveler sees them in their summer rest, they are busy 
enough and full of animation in the months of March 
and April. As soon as the tedious, sunless winter has 
passed away, the peculiar Norwegian boats, standing 
high in the water, with prow and stem alike curved 
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upward, begin to crowd into the Lofoden harbors from 
all parts of the vast Scandinavian coast. It is the never 
failing harvest of codfish that they seek. The number 
of boats collected has been estimated at three thousand ; 
and as each contains on an average five men, the popu- 
lation of the Lofodens in March must be very consid- 
erable. 

Unfortunately for these " toilers of the sea," the early 
spring is a season of stormy weather and tumultuous 
seas; and when the wind is blowing from the northwest 
or from the southwest, they are especiallj^ exposed to 
danger. It is, however, a matter of regret to me that 
truth obliges me to raze to the ground the romantic 
fabric of fable that tells of a terrible whirlpool that sur- 
rounds one of these islands. 

There is no such whirlpool. This passage is one of 
those narrow straits, so common on the Norwegian coast, 
where the current of water sets with such persistent 
force in one direction that when the tide or an adverse 
wind meets it, a great agitation of the surface takes place. 
I have seen, on one of the narrow sounds, the tide meet 
the current with such violence as to raise a little 
hissing wall across the water, which gave out a loud 
noise. This was in the calmest of weather ; and it is 
easy to believe that such a phenomenon, occurring dur- 
ing a storm or when the sea was violently disturbed, 
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would cause small boats passing over the spot to be in 
great peril, and might even suddenly swamp them. 
Some such disaster, observed from the shore, and exag- 
gerated by the terror of the beholder, doubtless gave rise 
to the prodigious legends of the maelstrom. 

In ordinary years the snow disappears from the low 
ground in these islands before May, and the rapid sum- 
mer brings their scanty harvest soon to perfection. A 
few years ago, however, the snow lay on the cultivated 
lands till June, and a famine ensued. These poor people 
live a precarious life, exposed to the attacks of a singu- 
larly peevish climate. A whim of the codfish, a hurri- 
cane in the April sky, or a cold spring, is sufficient to 
plunge them into distress and poverty. Yet for all this 
they are an lionest and well-to-do population ; for, being 
thrifty and laborious, they guard with much foresight 
against the severities of nature. 

In winter the aurora scintillates over their solemn 
mountains, and illuminates the snows and wan gray 
sea; they sit at their cottage doors and spin by the 
gleam of it ; in summer the sun never sets, and they 
have the advantage of endless light to husband their 
hardly won crops. Remote as they are, too, they can all 
read and write ; it is strange to find how much intelli- 
gent interest they take in the struggles of great peoples 
who never heard of Lofoden. 
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1 would fain linger over the delicious memories that 
the name of these wild islands brings with it ; and espe- 
cially do I recall the last sight I had of them on a calm 
sunny night in summer. 

It had been a cloudless day of excessive heat, and the 
comparative coolness of night was refreshing. The light, 
too, ceased to be garish, but flooded all the air with 
mellow luster. The surface of the fiord was slightly 
broken into little tossing waves that, murmm^ing faintly, 
were the only things that broke the silence. The edge 
of the ripple shone with the color of burnished bronze, 
relieved by the cool gray of the sea hollows. The en- 
trance to the sound was unbroken by any wave, unillu- 
mined by any light of sunset or sunrise, but was a somber 
reflex of the unstained blue heaven above. As we glided, 
in the stime utter noiselessness of the hour when evening 
and morning meet, up the Rafsund itself, the glory and 
beauty of the scene rose to a pitch so high that the spirit 
was oppressed and overawed by it, and the eyes could 
scarcely fulfill their function. 

Ahead of the vessel the narrow vista of glassy water 
was a blaze of purple and golden color arranged in a 
faultless harmony of tone that was like music. At each 
side the fiord reflected each elbow, each edge, each cata- 
ract, and even the flowers and herbs of the base with a 
precision so absolute that it was hard to tell where moun- 
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tain ended and sea began. The center of the sound was 

the climax of loveliness, for here the harmonious vista was 

broadened and deepened, and here fose listand towering 

into the unclouded heavens, and showing by the rays of 

golden splendor that lit up its topmost snows that it 

could see the sun whose magical fingers, working unseen 

of us, had woven for the world thiij tissue of variegated 

beauty. 

Adapted from Edmund Gusse. 

Edmund Gosse, an English poet, was boiti in London, September 
21, 184U. He was made assistant librarian in the British Museum 
in 1867, and has given special attention tu Scandinavian literature. 
He has publiahed a number of books in prose and verse. 

Lofoden (Ld f<t'den). — ucbipeUgo : any sea or broad sheet of wa- 
ter with many islands scattered through it. ^R6at (rOst). — rue: 
destroy. — persistent: inclined to be fixed and unmoved. — phenom- 
enon: appearance. — exaggerated: enlxrged beyond the tr nth. — pre- 
carious: uncertain. — aurora: the redness of the sky just before 
sunrise. — scintillates: sparkles. — wan: pale. — fain: gladly. — 
fiord: a nariow inlet of the sea, penetrating between high banks or 
rocks. — reflex : reflection. — RHfsund (rftf'sund) : a lake of Sweden. 
— climax: the highest iioint. — listind: a mountain peak. 



A poet was looking one day at a beautiful rose-tree. 

" What a pity," said he, " that these roses liave thorns ! " 

A man who was paaning by siiid to him, " Let us rather 

thank God for having allowed these thorns to have roses." 
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The Shamrock. 

When April rains make flowers bloom 
And Johnny-jump-ups come to light, 

And clouds of color and perfume 

Float from the orchards pink and white, 

I see my shamrock in the rain, 

An emerald spray with raindrops set, 
Like jewels on Spring's coronet. 

So fair, and yet it breathes of pain. 

The shamrock on an older shore 

Sprang from a rich and sacred soil 
Where saint and hero lived of yore. 

And where their sons in sorrow toil ; 
And here, transplanted, it to me 

Seems weeping for the soil it left 
The diamonds that all others see 

Are tears drawn from its heart bereft. 

When April rain makes flowers grow, 
And sparkles on their tiny buds 

That in June nights will over-blow 
And fill the world with scented floods. 
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The lonely shamrock in our land — 
So fine among the clover leaves — 
t"or the old springtimes often grieves — 
I feel its tears upon my hand. 

Maukice Francis Eoan. 
coronet; crown. — of yore: of old time. — bereft: deprived. 



The Reception of Columbus in Spain. 

About the middle of April, 1493, Columbus arrived at 
Barcelona, where every preparation had been made to give 
him a solemn and magnificent reception. The beauty 
and serenity of the weather in that genial season and 
favored climate contributed to give splendor to this mem- 
orable ceremony. 

As he drew near the place, many of the youtliful com> 
tiers and hidalgos, together with a vast concourse of the 
populace, came forth to meet and welcome him. His 
entrance into this noble city has been compared to one 
of those triumplis which the Romans were accustomed to 
decree to conquerors. 

First were paraded the Indiana, painted according to 
their savage fashion, and decorated with their national 
ornaments of gold. After these were borne various kinds 
of live parrots, together with stuffed birds and animals 
uf unknown species, and rare plants supposed to be of 
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precious qualities; while great care was taken to make 
a conspicuous display of Indian coronets, bracelets, and 
other decorations of gold, which might give an idea of the 
wealth of the newly discovered regions. 

After this followed Columbus on horseback, surrounded 
by a brilliant cavalcade of Spanish chivalry. The streets 
were almost impassable from the countless multitude ; the 
windows and balconies were crowded with the fair ; the 
very roofs were covered with spectators. It seemed as if 
the public eye could not be sated with gazing on these 
trophies of an unknown world, or on the remarkable man 
by whom it had been discovered. 

There was a sublimity in this event that mingled a 
solemn feeling with the public joy. It was looked upon 
as a vast and signal dispensation of Providence in reward 
for the piety of the monarchs, and the majestic and ven- 
erable appearance of the discoverer, so different from the 
youth and buoyancy generally expected from roving enter- 
prises, seemed in harmony with the grandeur and dignity 
of his achievement. 

To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction the 
sovereigns had ordered their throne to be placed in public, 
under a rich canopy of brocade of gold, in a vast and 
splendid saloon. Here the king and queen awaited his 
arrival, seated in state, with the Prince Juan beside them, 
^nd attended by the dignitaries of their court. 
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At length Columbus entered the hall, surrounded by a 
brilliant crowd of cavaliers, among whom, says Las Casas, 
he was conspicuous ftir his stately and commanding per- 
son, which, with his countenance rendered venerable by 
his gray hairs, gave him the august appearance of a sena- 
tor of Rome. A modest smile liglit«d up his features, 
showing that he enjoyed the state and glory in which he 
came ; and certainly nothing could l>e more deeply moving 
to a mind inflamed by noble ambition, and conacioua of 
having greatly deserved them, than these testimonials of 
the admiration and gratitude of a nation. 

As Columbus approached the sovereigns rose, aa if 
receiving a person of the highest rank. Bending his 
knees, he offered to kiss their hands; but there was some 
hesitation on their part to permit this act of homage. 
Raising him in the most gracious manner, they ordered 
him to seat himself in their presence — a rare honor in 
this proud and punctilious court. 

At their request he now gave an account of the most 
striking events of his voyage, and a description of. the 
islands discovered. He displayed specimens of unknown 
birds and other animals ; of rare plants of medicinal 
and aromatic virtues; of native gold in dust, in crude 
maf>se.>», or labored into barbaric ornaments; and, above 
all, the natives of these countries, who were objects of 
intense and inexhaustible interest. 



All these he pronounced mere harbingers of greater 
discoveries yet to be made, which would add realms of 
incalculable wealth to the dominions of their majesties. 

When he had finished, the sovereigns sank on their 
knees, and raising their clasped hands to heaven, their 
eyes filled with tears of joy and gratitude, poured forth 
their thanks to God for so great a providence ; all present 
followed their example ; a deep and solemn enthusiasm 
pervaded that splendid assembly, and prevented all com- 
mon acclamations of triumph. 

Washington Irving. 

serenity: calmness. — hidalgos: the lesser nobility of Spain. — 
concourse : crowd. — cavalcade : procession of persons on horseback. — 
sated: satisfied. — buoyancy: light-heartedness. — Prince Juan (hwSln) : 
the only son of King Ferdinand. — Las Casas : a Spanish missionary 
and historian who accompanied Columbus on his second voyage. — 
punctilious : very precise in behavior. — harbingers : signs which fore- 
tell future happenings. — realms: kingdoms. 



Melssonier. 



Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier was bom at Lyons, 
February 21, 1815. In his chosen branch of art he 
was probably the greatest painter of his day in all of 
France. His childhood was passed in poverty, and 
when, at the age of nineteen, he went to Paris, there 
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to seek fame and fortune, be had nothing on which to 
depend for a livelihood but the cunning of his hands. 

In a short time he gained admittance as a pupil to 
the studio of an artist of that city, but soon realizing 
that be could learn but little there, he left, deter- 
mined to work for himself. He began as an etcher and 
illustrator, and there are yet to be seen some beauti- 
ful examples of his excellence in this line, in emblematic 
figures, ornamental letters, landscapes, and other designs. 

Inspired by his ambition, he attempted higher work, 
and in 1834 his first painting, " The Visitors," was 
exhibited. It was not until five or six years later, how- 
ever, that the critics awoke to the fact that a new star 
had risen in the art firmament, and from that time hia 
career may be said to date. England, Holland, Russia, 
and his native land soon recognized his genius, and 
orders, decorations, and medals began to be showered 
upon him. 

Meissonier's pictiire.s, while for the most part very 
small, are remarkable for their attention to detail and 
tbeir exquisite finish. Tlieir size led some envious critics 
to speak of thein as " infinitely little things," and to pre- 
dict that the artist would never succeed on a canvas 
lai^r than his thumb nail. But their prophecy came to 
naught, for the world has since acknowledged him aa a 
master irrespective of the size of his canvas. 
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As with most great men, Meissonier's success was the 
result of " infinite pains." Before he began work on any 
subject he always made a careful study of its every 
detail, and often sketched a single figure a dozen times 
before attempting to fix it permanently on canvas. 

Every touch of his brush meant something. He 
painted truth as he saw it. At one time he wished to 
study a field of rye torn to pieces and mowed down by a 
rush of cavalry. As he could not succeed in finding a 
farmer who was willing to sacrifice his rye for the sake 
of art, Meissonier bought a field for himself, and asked a 
colonel of cavalry to allow his regiment to ride through 
it. But before this could be done a heavy storm washed 
out the field and destroyed the grain. Nothing discour- 
aged, Meissonier bought a second field of rye, and that 
time was enabled to paint his picture. 

His favorite subjects were military, and many of his 
pictures represent soldiers, men at arms, guards, or cava- 
liers. His most celebrated paintings are the four known 
as **The Napoleonic Cycle." These are large pictures. 
One of them, " Friedland — 1807/' was purchased in 1887 
for $66,000, and presented to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. This picture represents the charge of 
a regiment of cuirassiers, paasing at full gallop in front 
of the emperor, who is on horseback on a mound. One 
can hear the blare of the trumpets, the shouts of the 
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men, the pounding of the horses' hoofs. The stream of 
men passes on, but it is Napoleon whom we see first, 
and he it is who towerrf over the whole scene. Every 
figure, horae and man, is perfect, but no one detracts 
from the grandeur of the whole. 

Meissonier painted between four hundred and fifty and 
five hundred pictures, and of these about seventy-five are 
owned in the United States. 

A faithful son of the Church, Meissonier, in writing 
of his brother-in-law, who had just died, used these 
words: "His funeral will take place at the Madeleine. 
It is there I should like to be taken when my turn 
comes." Speaking of himself, a tittle later, he said : 
*' I have the confidence, the faith of a child in religious 
matters. I hope there will be time to send for a priest 
before I die." 

Meissonier died January 31, 1891, and was buried 
irom the Madeleine, as he desired. 

Meissonier (inA-so-nya'). — realizing: knowing. — etcher: ooewho 
engraves by a certain process. — illustrator: an artist who makes 
pictures for books. — firmament: the sky. — recognized: admitted. — 
detail: minor parti necessary to the completeness and finish of a 
work. — cavalier: a knight; an armed rider. — cycle: a series that 
repeats itself. — cuirassiers: soldiers of the heavy artillery. — blare: 
a loud brazen sound. — Madeleine : a celebrated church in Faxis. 



Proverbs of Solomon. 

Hear, ye children, the instruction of a father; and 
attend, that you may know prudence. 

Take hold on instruction; leave it not; keep it, be- 
cause it is thy life. 

Be not delighted in the path of the wicked ; neither 
let the way of evil men please thee. 

Go to the ant, sluggard, and consider her ways, and 
learn wisdom. 

A wise son maketh the father glad, but a foolish son 
is the sorrow of his mother. 

Say to wisdom. Thou art my sister, and call prudence 
thy friend. 

Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord ; but they 
that deal faithfully please Him. 

A fool will laugh at sin; but among the just grace 
shall abide. 

Get wisdom, for it is better than gold. 

A reproof availeth more with a wise man than a hun- 
dred stripes with a fool. 

He that answereth before he heareth, showeth himself 
a fool. 

He that curseth his father or mother, his lamp shall 
be put out in the midst of darkness. 
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A young man, according to his way, even when he is 
old, he will not depart from it. 

My son, give me thy heart, and let thy eyes keep my 
ways. 

He that stealeth anjrthing from his father or his 
mother, and saith. This is no sin, is the partner of a 
murderer. 

Remove from thee a froward mouth ; and let detract- 
ing lips be far from thee. 

A fool immediately showeth his anger; but he that 
dissemhleth injuries is wise. 

A fool laugheth at the instruction of his father, but he 
that regardeth reproofs shall become prudent. 

Be not wise in thy own conceit, fear God, and depart 
from evil. 

The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven 
men that speak sentences. 

A good name is better than riches ; and good favor is 
above silver and gold. 

Love not sleep, lest poverty oppress thee; open thy 
eyes, and be filled with bread. 

Even a fool, if he hold his peace, shall be counted 
wise ; and if he close his lips, a man of imderstanding. 

Better is a little with justice than great revenues with 
iniquity. 

Substance got in haste shall be diminished ; but that 



which, by little and little, is gathered with the hand, shall 
increase. 



Oft, in the Stilly Night. 

Oft, in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me ; 
The smiles, the tears, 
Of boyhood's years, 
The words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimm'd and gone. 
The cheerful hearts now broken ! 
Thus, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me. 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember all 

The friends, so lately link'd together, 
I've seen around me fall. 

Like leaves in wintry weather; 
I feel like one. 
Who treads alone 
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Some banquetrhall deserted. 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed ! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

Thomas Moore. 

stUly : quiet. — Ere Slumber's chain has bound me : before I have 
fallen asleep. — treads: walks. — g^arlands: strings of flowers or leaves, 
intended to be hung round an object for ornament, as a sign of 
festivity. 



Stavoren. 

Six centuries ago Stavoren was one of Holland's most 
flourishing ports. Vessels plied to all parts of the world 
from its quays. Its prosperity, as usual, stimulated the 
growth of luxury, and wealth jostled poverty in its streets 
and squares. 

A spirit of vanity and of show took possession of its 
inhabitants, who tried to surpass one another in extrava- 
gance. Where before was stone, were now costly marbles ; 
the plain but solid woodwork of former days was rejected 
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for carving and inlaid work, and iron and copper were 
replaced by precious metals. 

Wealthiest of the wealthy was the Lady Richberta, 
the sole heiress of one of the most prosperous merchants 
of the place, who upon her father's death had assumed 
the direction of his business affairs. 

Fortune never seemed tired of lavishing rewards upon 
her; her enterprises were invariably crowned with suc- 
cess, and her riches continually increased. A fleet, of 
her vessels traded with all parts of the world and realized 
for her enormous profits. 

Humored and spoiled from her cradle, the whims of 
Richberta were limited only by her imagination. She 
used to offer her fellow-citizens the most splendid enter- 
tainments, not so much from any feeling of generosity as 
from the wish to amuse herself, and to astonish her 
guests by the splendors of her house and its furniture, 
and the daintiness and rarity of the food. 

At one of these feasts, where there was little hearti- 
ness beneath the pomp and luxury, a stranger was pre- 
sented to Richberta. He had previously caused her to 
be informed that he had journeyed from far-distant 
countries for the sole purpose of seeing and admiring 
the riches of Richberta, of which he had heard such 
marvelous accounts in this far-off home. He had seen, 
he said, many emperors and kings in all the brilliance 
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of their courts, but not one of tliese surpassed the splen- 
dor which surrounded her. 

Won by these declarations, Richberta summoned the 
stranger to a seat near her. 

He was a man of grave and comely, almost venerable, 
mien, but yet hardly old, and clad in the picturesque and 
flowing costume of the East. His presence and bearing 
were noble and dignified. 

He approached Richberta expecting to be offered the 
bread and salt, which it was customary to present to 
visitors in his country as a symbol of welcome. But on 
those tables, groaning beneath the weight of the rarest 
and most exquisite fruits and viands on dishes and salvers 
of gold and silver, there was no bread. The simple food 
of the |)Oor was wholly banished from this sumptuous 
board. 

The new guest took his place silently, and after hav- 
ing partaken of the banquet he related his travels by 
sea and land. He told of far-off peoples, of his own 
adventures, of his joys and sorrows, of the uncertainty 
of earthly goods, and the inconstancy of human 
happiness. 

The guests lent attentive ears to the narrative of the 
mysterious stranger. Richberta, however, took but little 
interest in his conversation ; she had expected him to 
enlarge upon the splendor of the entertainment, and 
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Some banquetrha]] deserted. 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed ! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

Thomas Moore. 

BtUly: quiet. — Ere Slumber's chain has bound me : before I have 
fallen asleep. — treads: walks. — guluida : atringa of floweis or leaves, 
intended to be hung round an object for ornament, as a sign of 
festivity. 



Six centuries ago Stavoren was one of Holland's most 
flourishing ports. Vessels plied to all parts of the world 
from its quays. Its prosperity, as usual, stimulated the 
growth of luxury, and wealth jostled poverty in its streets 
and squares. 

A spirit of vanity and of show took possession of its 
inhabitants, who tried to surpass one another in extrava^ 
gance. Where before was stone, were now co-stly marbles ; 
the plain but solid woodwork of former days was rejected 



for carving and inlaid work, and iron and copper were 
replaced by precious metals. 

Wealthiest of the wealthy was the Lady Richberta, 
the sole heiress of one of the most prosperous merchants 
of the place, who upon her father's death had assumed 
the direction of his business affairs,. 

Fortune never seemed tired of lavishing rewards upon 
her; her enterprises were invariably crowned with suc- 
cess, and her riches continually increased. A fleet, of 
her vessels traded with all parts of the world and realized 
for her enormous profits. 

Humored and spoiled from her cradle, the whims of 
Richberta were limited only by her imagination. She 
used to offer her fellow-citizens the most splendid enter- 
tainments, not so much from any feeling of generosity as 
from the wish to amuse herself, and to astonish her 
guests by the splendors of her house and its furniture, 
and the daintiness and rarity of the food. 

At one of these feasts, where there was little hearti- 
ness beneath the pomp and luxury, a stranger was pre- 
sented to Richberta. He had previously caused her to 
be informed that he had journeyed from far-distant 
countries for the sole purpose of seeing and admiring 
the riches of Richberta, of which he had heard such 
marvelous accounts in this far-off home. He had seen, 
he said, many emperors and kings in all the brilliance 
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of their cuurts, but not one of tliese surpassed the splen- 
dor which surrounded her. 

Won by these declarations, Richberta summoned the 
stranger to a seat near her. 

He was a man of grave and comely, almost venerable, 
mien, but yet hardly old, and clad in the picturesque and 
flowing costume of the East. His presence and bearing 
were noble and dignified. 

He approaclied Kichberta expecting to be offered the 
bread and salt, which it was customary to present to 
visitors in his country as a symbol of welcome. But on 
those tables, groaning beneath tlie weight of the rarest 
and most e.\quisite fruits and viands on dishes and salvers 
of gold and silver, tliere was no bread. The simple food 
of the [xior was wholly banished from this sumptuous 
tioard. 

The new guest took Iiia place silently, and after hav- 
ing partalten of the banquet he related his travels by 
sea and land. He told of far-off peoples, of his own 
adventures, of his joys and sorrows, of the uncertainty 
of earthly goods, and the inconstancy of human 
happiness. 

The guests lent att.eTitive ears to the narrative of the 
mysterious stranger. Richberta, however, took but little 
interest in his conversation ; she had expected him to 
enlarge upon the splendor uf the entertainment, and 



draw comparisons wliich would feed her vanity. Used 
to flattery as slie was, she grew impatient at his indiffer- 
ence, and at length turned the conversation so as to 
draw from him an avowal that he had never hefore 
witnessed such magnificence save perchance in the courts 
of princes. 

*' Tliere is, however, one thing that astonishes me 
here — amidst all your luxury you have not the best 
and most precious treasure which the earth yields." 

"What, then, is this rare thing that I have failed to 
procure?" asked the hostess, piqued. "I swear it shall 
not be long wanting to my table, if money, men, and 
ships can obtain it." 

Tlie rest of the company, too, pressed aroimd the 
stranger eagerly, curious to learn the name of this un- 
known rarity. 

The giie.st, however, offered no explanation, and as 
the inquirers grew importunate, he %vithdrew and was 
not again seen. 

Richberta's curiosity and pride were piqued to the 
utmost. She felt she could not rest until she had ob- 
tained this treasure. She had always thought she pos- 
sessed everything which human ingenuity could devise 
or tlie fruitful earth supply. 

She questioned divines and diplomats, sages and 
sorcerers, but none was able to name anything which 
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she had not already long possessed. Preyed on by her 
constant desire to obtain the wonderful product, she 
equipped several vessels and dispatched them to explore 
sea and land, in order to bring back the desired com- 
modity. 

The commander of this fleet hardly knew whither to 
direct his course. He sent one vessel to the East, and 
another to the West, and another into far distant regions 
of the South, while he suffered his own ship to drive 
without helm whither the winds and waves impelled it. 

After a time it happened that this vessel sprang a 
leak, and the salt water penetrating into the hull spoiled 
a portion of the provisions. There remained abundance 
of meat and wnne, and other articles of food, but the 
flour and bread were found to be no longer fit for use, 
and the privation of this food was severely felt. 

Through this want the captain came to understand 
what was the most valuable of all things. Not spices of 
India nor pearls of Orient nor gold from the bosom of 
the earth, but the simplest of Natiu'e's gifts, universal, 
indispensable, inestimable, strengthening, nourishing — 

BREAD. 

Then the captain saw the meaning of the words 
spoken by the strange guest at the banquet, and his 
mind was quickly made up ; he ordered the sails to be 
trimmed, and the helm set for a port in the Baltic. 
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Here he took in a cargo of wheat and returned with- 
out loss of time to Stavoren. He presented himself 
before Richberta, and announced to her that he had dis- 
covered the heat and most precious of possessions, and 
had brought with him as much as his vessel could carry 
thereof. 

He related the details of his voyage and explained 
how he had been brought to understand the meaning of 
the strange guest's words and his allusion to the absence 
of bread at his hostess's board. He trusted the Lady 
Richberta was pleased with the way in which he had 
fulfilled his mission. 

Richberta, however, was far from being of this 
opinion. Her eyes shot furious glances at the captain, 
and slie could scarcely repress the violence of her rage 
and disappointment, 

"On which side of the vessel," she asked, "was the 
cargo shipijed ?" 

" On the right side," 

" Well, then," rejoined she, haughtily, •* I order you 
instantly t<j discharge the whole lading into the sea on 
the loft side." 

In vain the faithful captain remonstrated against the 
execution of this heartless command. In vain he ap- 
pealed to Richbertii's pity, begging she would not thus 
treat this precious gift of Providence, which might relieve 



the distress of hundreds of poor families. In vain he 
sent throngs of the indigent to her doors to soften the 
hardness of her heart. 

. His attempts were fruitless. Richberta caused the 
bounteous provision to be cast into the sea in the pres- 
ence of the multitude to whom it would have afforded 
so much bread. And the people lamented, and they 
cursed her. 

The grain sank to the bottom, where it sprouted and 
grew, sending up a forest of stalks which never had ears, 
but at length mounted to the surface of the water ; the 
roots forming with the silt made a tangled bank or shoal 
which could not be removed or cut through, and which 
ended by completely barring the port. 

The vessels of Stavoren, including those of Richberta, 
could no longer penetrate to its quays and landing 
places; the former secure harbor became shallower and 
shallower, and the vessels which formed its prosperity and 
carried its commerce to all parts of the earth were ex- 
posed to the shoals and sands of the outer coast. The 
haughty and capricious Richberta lost all her wealth and 
was reduced from her high estate to beg her bread in the 
lowliest poverty. 

The sea, no longer finding its accustomed inlet as 
before in the harbor, lashed in fury against the obstruct- 
ing bank, and during one stormy night the waves broke 
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the dikes which surrounded the town, envelupini their 
desired prey, and tlie Zuyder Zee nuw rolls its waves 
over what was Stavoren. 

At times, when the transpsirent-y of the waters allows 
the sight to penetrate to its deptlis, the mariner espies 
with awe-struck gaze the towers and gates and lofty 
gables of the former opulent city. 

SUToren (atil'vO rSn). — quaya (kes) : wharfs or artificial landing 
plac«s where vessels may unload. — Richberta (iTk'bSrt^). — mien: 
appearance. — piqued: initated. — importunate: urgent in demaml or 
request. — divineB : clergymen. — diplomats : statesmen. — Orient : 
Kast. — indigent: poor; needy. — silt: a fine sediment — opulent: 
wealthy. — ZuyderZee: tlie tiernmii Ocean, 



Dream Children: A Reverie- 
Children love to listen to stories about their elders 
when thetj were children ; to stretch their imagination to 
the conception of a traditionary great-uncle, or a gran- 
dame, whom they never saw. It was in this spirit that 
my little ones crept about me the other evening to hear 
about their greatrgrandmother Field, who lived in a great 
house in Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than that in 
which they and papa lived), which had been the scene — 
so at least it w.is generally believed in that part of the 
country — of the tragic incidents wliich they had lately 
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become familiar with from the ballad of the " Children in 
the Wood." Certain it is that the whole story of the 
children and their cruel uncle was to be seen fairly carved 
out in wood upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, the 
whole story down to the Robin Redbreast ; till a foolish 
rich person pulled it down to set up a marble one of 
modem invention in its stead, with no story upon it. 
Here Alice put on one of her dear mother's looks, too 
tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went on to say 
how good their greatrgrandmother Field was; how be- 
loved and respected by everybody, though she was not 
indeed the mistress of this great house, but had only the 
charge of it (and yet in some respects she might be said 
to be the mistress of it, too) committed to her by the 
owner, who preferred living in a newer and more fashion- 
able mansion which he had purchased somewhere in the 
adjoining county. But still she lived in it in a manner as 
if it had been her own, and kept up the dignity of the 
great house in a sort while she lived, which afterward 
it came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all its 
old ornaments stripped and carried away to the owner's 
other house, where they were set up, and looked as awk' 
ward as if some one were to carry away the old tombs 
they had seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in 
Lady C.'s tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here John smiled, 
as much as to say, " That would be foolish indeed." 
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And then I told how, when she came to die, her 
funeral waa attended by a concourse of all the poor, and 
some of the gentry too, of the neighborhood for many 
miles round, to show their respect for her memory, 
because she had beeu such a good woman. Here little 
Alice spread her hands. Then I told her what a tall, 
upright, graceful person their great-grandmother Field 
once was ; and how in her youth slie was esteemed the 
best dancer, — here Alice's little right foot played an 
involuntary movement, till, upon my looking grave, it 
desisted, — the best dancer in the country. 

Then I told how good she was to all her grand- 
children, having us to the great house in the holidays, 
where I in particular used to spend many hours by myself 
in gazing upon the old busts of the twelve CGBsars that 
had been emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads 
would seem to live again or I to be turned into marble 
with them. IIow I never could be tired with roaming 
about that huge mansion with its vast empty rooms, with 
their wornout hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved 
oaken panels with the gilding almost rubbed out, — some- 
times in the spacious, old-fashioned gardens, which I had 
almost to myself, unless when now and then a solitary 
gai-dening man would cross me. 

TIow the nectarines and peaches hung upon the walls 
without my ever offering to pluck them, because they 
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were forbidden fruit, unless now and then, — and because I 
had more pleasure in strolling about among the old melan- 
choly-looking yew trees, or the firs, and picking up the red 
berries, and the fir apples, which were good for nothing 
but to look at, — or in lying about upon the fresh grass 
with all the fine garden smells around me, — or basking 
in the orangery, till I could almost fancy myself ripening 
too along with the oranges and the limes in that grateful 
warmth, — or in watching the dace that darted to and 
fro in the fish pond at the bottom of the garden, with 
here and there a great sulky pike hanging midway down 
the water in silent state, as if it mocked at their imperti- 
nent friskings. I had more pleasure in these busy-idle 
diversions than in all the sweet flavors of peaches, nec- 
tarines, . oranges, and such-like common baits of children. 
Here John slyly deposited back upon the plate a 
bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by Alice, he had 
meditated dividing with her, and both seemed willing to 
relinquish them for the present as irrelevant. Then, in 
a somewhat more heightened tone, I told how, though 
their great-grandmother Field loved all her grandchildren, 
yet in an especial manner she might be said to love their 

uncle, John L , because he was so handsome and 

spirited a youth, and a. king to the rest of us. Instead 
of moping about in solitary corners, like some of us, he 
would mount the most mettlesome horse he could get, 
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when but an imp no bigger than themselves, and make it 
carry him half over the county in a morning, and joined 
the himters when' there were any out, — and yet he 
loved the old great house and gardens too, but had too 
much spirit to be always pent up within their boundaries, 
— and how their uncle grew up to man's estate as brave 
as he was handsome, to the admiration of everybody, but 
of their great-grandmotlier Field most especially ; and 
how he used to carry me upon his back when I was a 
lame*footed boy — for he was a good bit older than me • — 
many a inile when I could not walk for pain. 

In after life he became lame-footed too, and I did not 
always (I fear) make allowances enough for him when he 
was impatient and in pain, nor remember sufficiently how 
considerate he had been to me when I was lame-footed , 
and bow when he died, though he liad not yet been dead 
an hour, it seemed as if he had died a great while ago, 
such a distance tliere is betwixt life and death ; and how 
I bore his death, as I thought, pretty well at fii-at, but 
afterward it haunted and haunted me ; and though T did 
not cry or take it to heart as some do, and as I think 
lie would have done if I had died, yet I missed him all 
day long, and knew not till then how much I had loved 
liiui. 

lli're the rhildren foil a crying and asked if their little 
mourning whicli they had on was not for Uncle John, and 
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they looked up, and prayed me not to go on about their 
uncle, but to tell them some stories about their pretty 
dead mother. 

Then I told how for seven long years, in hope some- 
times, sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted 

the fair Alice W n ; and, as much as children could 

understand, I explained to them what coyness, and diffi- 
culty, and denial meant in maidens, — when suddenly, 
turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at 
her eyes with such a reality of representment that I be- 
came in doubt which of them stood there before me, or 
whose that bright hair was. While I stood gazing, both 
the children gradually grew fainter to my view, receding, 
and still receding, till nothing at last but two mournful 
features were seen in the uttermost distance, which, with- 
out speech, strangely impressed upon me the effects of 
speech : " We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we 
children at all. The children of Alice call Bartrum 
father. We are nothing; less than nothing, and 
dreams ; " — and, immediately awaking, I found myself 
quietly seated in my bachelor armchair, where I had 

fallen asleep. 

GiiABLEs Lamb. 

conception: the formation in the mind of an image or idea. — 
traditionary: heard of . — upbraiding: blaming. — tawdry: cheap and 
gaudy. — gentry: well-bred, educated people. — involuntary: done 
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unwillingly ; in this case, done without knowing it. — apttciooa : 
vast in extent. — dace, pike: the nainea of two fishes. — medi- 
tated: thought upon. — nectarine: a smooth-akiuned variety of 
peach. — mettlesome: spirited. — pent up: shut up. — conaldente: 
thoughtful of one's feelings. — coyness: baslifulness. — Tepreaent- 
ment: likeness; tho word is not iu use at present. — tecedti^: 
retreating. 



New Year's Gifts. 

It waa the evening of a public holiday. The principal 
buildings of Paris were blazing with the light of innumei^ 
able lanterns, a thousand flags waved in tlie night wind, 
and the fireworks bad just eeiisoil darting forth their jets 
of flame into the midst of a public square. Suddenly one 
of those unaccountable panics which often seize a multi- 
tude fell upon the dense crowd. Amid cries and shouts 
they rush headlong on ; the weaker ones fall, to be 
trampled down by the frightened crowd in its struggles ; 
I escaped from the confusion ahnast by a miracle, and 
was hastening away, when the jiiercing cries of a child 
checked my steps. I plunged back into the maddened 
throng, anil after great effort brought Paulette out at 
the jjeril of my life. 

That was two years ago; since then I had seen the 
child only at long intervals, and had almost foi^otten her; 
but Paulette's memory was that of a grateful heart, and 
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she came at the beginning of the year to offer her wishes 
for my happiness. She brought me a flower in full 
bloom; she herself had planted and reared it; it was 
something that belonged wholly to herself, for it was by 
her care, her perseverance, and her patiencei that it now 
stood blooming there. 

The flower was in a common pot ; but Paulette, who 
is a box-maker, had inclosed it in a fancy-paper covering. 
The ornaments might have been in better taste, but it 
did not diminish my appreciation of her thankful heart. 

This unexpected present, the little girl's modest 
blushes, the compliments she stammered out, dispelled, 
as by a sunbeam, the mist which had gathered around my 
mind ; my thoughts suddenly changed from the dull tints 
of evening to the brightest colors of dawn. I made 
Paulette sit down, and cheerfully questioned her. 

At first the little girl replied in monosyllables ; but 
before long the tables were turned, and I interrupted only 
with occasional remarks her long and confidential talk. 
The poor child led a hard life. She was left an orphan 
long ago, with a brother and sister, and lived with an old 
grandmother, who brought them up to a life of poverty, 
as she always called it. 

However, Paulette now helps her to make boxes ; her 
little sister Perine begins to use her needle, and her 
brother Henry is apprenticed to a printer. All would go 
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well if it were not for losses and want of work ; if it were 
not for clothes that will wear out, for appetites that grow 
more ravenous, and for the winter, when you cannot get 
warmth for nothing, as you do in summer. 

Paulette complains that candles burn too fast, and 
wood is too dear. The fireplace in their garret is so large 
that a bundle of wood makes little more show in it than a 
match ; it is so near the roof that the wind blows the rain 
down, and in winter hail and snow fall on the hearth ; so 
they have left off using it. Henceforth they must be con- 
tent with a charcoal furnace, on which to cook their food. 
Her grandmother had often spoken of a stove she had 
seen at a second-hand shop near by ; but the man asked 
seven francs for it, and the times are too hard to think of 
such an expense; so the family must bear the cold for 
economy ! 

While Paulette was speaking, I felt my fretfulness and 
low spirits vanishing gradually. The first disclosures of 
the little box-maker gave birth to a vague idea that soon 
became a settled plan. I questioned her about her daily 
occupations, and she informed me that when she had 
wished me good-day, she must go with her brother, sister, 
and grandmother to the different people for wliom they 
work. My plan was immediately settled. I told the child 
that I would call upon her that evening, and she went 
away repeating her thanks. 
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I placed the flower in the open window, where a ray 
of sunshine bid it welcome ; the birds were singing, the 
sky had cleared, and the day, which began so loweringly, 
had become bright. I sang as I moved about my room ; 
then hastily putting on my hat and coat, I went out. 

Three o'clock. — All is settled with my neighbor, the 
tinker ; he will repair my old stove and warrants that it 
will be as good as new. At five o'clock we are to put it 
up in Paulette's grandmother's room. 

Midnight. — All went off well. At the hour agreed 
upon I was at the old box-maker's; she was still out. 
The tinker fixed my stove, while I laid in the great fire- 
place a dozen logs, taken from my winter stock. I must 
make up for them by warming myself with a brisk walk, 
or by going to bed earlier. 

My heart beat at every step I heard on the staircase ; 
I trembled for fear they might come suddenly upon me in 
my prepamtions and thus spoil my intended surprise. 
But no, everything is ready; the lighted stove murmurs 
gently, the little lamp burns upon the table, and the can of 
oil stands ready on the shelf. The tinker is gone. Now, 
my fear that they might come is succeeded by impatience 
at their not coming. At last I hear children's voices; 
here they are; they push open the door and rush in— • 
But they all stop in astonishment. 

At the sight of the lamp, the stove, and the visitot , 
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who stands there like a magician in the midst of these 
wonders, they draw back almost frightened. Panlette is 
the first to understand it, and the arrival of the grand- 
mother, who comes more slowly up the stairs, finishes the 
explanation. Then come tears, ecstasies, thanks. 

But tlie wonders are not yet ended. The little slater 
opens the oven, and discovers some chestnuts just roasted; 
the grandmother takes up the bottle of cider from the 
dresser ; and I draw forth, from a basket that I have 
kept hidden, a cold tongue, a pat of butter, and some 
fresh rolls. 

Now wonder turns to admiration ; the little family 
have never seen such a feast! They lay the cloth, they 
sit down, they eat ; it is a complete banquet for all, and 
each contributes a share to it. I had brought the supper; 
the box-maker and her children supplied tlie enjoyment. 

What bursts of laughter at nothing ! What a hub- 
bub of questions which waited for no reply, of replies that 
answered no question ! Even the old woman joined in 
the wild merriment of the little ones. I have often been 
struck at the ease with wliich the poor forget their 
wretchedness. Being accustomed to live only for the 
present, they make a gain of every pleasure as soon as 
it offers itself. But the rich are more difficult to satisfy; 
they require time and everything to suit before they will 
consent to be happy. 



The evening passed like a moment. At last we were 
obliged to separate, not without fresh thanks on the part 
of the happy family. 

I came home slowly, thinking with a full heart and 
pure enjoyment on the simple events of the evening. It 
gave me much comfort and much instruction. 

As I came in I met my rich neighbor's new equipage. 
She, too, had just returned from her evening party ; and 
as she sprang from the carriage-step with feverish impa- 
tience, I heard her murmur, " At last ! " 

For my part, when 1 left Paulette's family, I said, 
" So soon ! " 

E. SOUVESTRE. 

EmUe Souvestre (soo'v^'tr'), a French writer of high reputation, 
was born at Morlaix, in Brittany, in 1806. lie was at one time the 
associate editor of the Revue de Paris and of the Re cue den Deux 
Mondes. He was the author of numerous works commendable for 
their moral tone. One of these translated under the title of " The 
Attic Philosopher'' has been largely sold in England and in this 
country. Souvestre died in Paris in 1854. 

throng: crowd. — appreciation: true estimation. — monosyllables: 
words of one syllable; short words. — disclosures: the act of making 
known. — vague: uncertain. — tinker: one who does repairing work 
of every kind. — hubbub: confusion. — equipage: carriage. 

" Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 

But we build the bidder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies ; 
And we mount to its summit round by round." 
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The Tapestry Weavers. 

Let us take to our hearts a lesson — 

No lesson can braver be — 
From the ways of the tapestry weavers, 

On the other side of the sea. 
Above their heads the pattern hangs, 

They study it with care, 
The while their fingers deftly work, 

Their eyes are fastened there. 

They tell this curious thing, besides, 

Of the patient and plodding weaver, 
He works on the wrong side evermore, 

But works for the right side ever. 
It is only when the weaving stops, 

And the web is loosed and turned. 
That he sees his real handiwork, — 

That his marvelous skill is learned. 

Oh, the sight of its delicate beauty. 
How it pays him for all his cost, 

No rarer, daintier work than his 
Was ever done by the frost. 

Then the Master bringeth him golden hire, 
And giveth him praise as well; 
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And how liappy the heart of the weaver is. 
No tongue but his own can tell. 

The years of man are looms of God^ 

Let down from the place of the sun, 
Wherein we are Weaving always, 

Till the mystic web is done. 
Weaving blindly, but weaving surely, 

Each for himself his fate. 
We may not see how the right side looks^ 

We can only weave and wait. 

But, looking above for the pattern, 

No weaver need have fear. 
Only let him look clear into heaven — 

The perfect pattern is there ; 
If he keeps the face of Our Savior, 

Forever and always in sight ; 
His toil shall be sweeter than honey, 

His weaving is sure to be right. 

And when his task is ended, 

And the web is turned and shown; 

He shall hear the voice of the Master, 
It shall say to him " Well done 1 " 
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And the white-winged angels of heaven. 
To bear him thence shall come down, 

And God for his wages shall give him, 
Not coin, but a golden crown. 



tapestry: a woven cloth, something like a carpet. — deftly: skill- 
fully. — looms: uiEuihiiies foi weaving. 



Mexico. 

The traveler from the United States who visita Mexico 
for the first time nmst be struck by the novel appearance 
of almost everything he meets, for place and people, dress 
and manners are all distinctly different from that with 
which he is familiar. 

Mexico is tlie most southerly country of North 
America. The greater part of it is an elevated table- 
land formed by a .spreading out of the Cordilleras of 
Central America, which slope toward the Atlantic Ocean 
on the east, and the Pacific on the west. This vast tract 
comprises one of the richest and most varied regions in 
the world, for while ita geographical position secures to 
it a tropical vegetation, the rapid diffidence of elevation 
gives it the advantages of temperate climates, aijd it has 
a luxuriance and multiplicity of natural products. 

The northern section of the country is unproductive, 
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barren ; the central part is rich in vegetation, and in the 
southern part, especially along the coast, there is a mag- 
nificent vegetation. 

The differences in temperature, depending upon the 
various degrees of altitude, are so great that in the course 
of a few hours, the traveler may experience almost every 
kind of climate, embracing the heat of the tropics and the 
cold of the north, and pass through different tracts of 
vegetation, including wheat and sugar cane, the ash and 
the palm, apples, olives, and guavas. 

Mexico may be said to be without navigable rivers, for 
while some have a course of more than a thousand miles, 
few are free from rapids. On the whole the country is 
badly supplied with water. Springs are rare, and many 
of the rivers flow in deep mountain beds, without receiv- 
ing smaller tributaries, and in places the surface of the 
soil is dry and hot, and unable to support any vegetation, 
with the exception of cactus. Many tracts are barren and 
unsuited for human occupation, especially in the north. A 
greater part of the table-lands can be used for pasture only. 

The plains on the north and east of the table-lands 
contain the beds of numerous dry salt lakes. The western 
parts of the plateaus yield, by careful irrigation, rich crops 
of maize and wheat, and are among the most fertile agri- 
cultural districts of Mexico. There are, however, sterile 
tracts here and there, covered either by stones or with lava. 
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In contrast to these there are occasionally deep ravines, 
descending sometimes a thousand feet and measuring sev- 
eral miles across, which are covered with a luxuriant vege- 
tation of trees and shrubs, and watered by small streams. 

On the first occupation of Mexico by the Spaniards 
they distinguished the great di\'isioQS by the names of hot 
lands, temperate lands, and cold lands. The hot lands 
produce maize, rice (where there is water), bananas, pine- 
applcH, oranges, and cassava, and in the swampy forests of 
the coast sarsaparilla, jalap, and vanilla. 

This tract has two seasons, winter and summer. In 
the former there are hurricane.'', which the sailors dread, 
but the coast is free from yellow fever, which prevails in 
summer. On the medium elevations of the temperate 
lands a perpetual summer reigns. 

In the forests along the coast chicle gum, the princi- 
pal ingredient of cliewing gum, is extracted and prepared. 

The mines of Mexico, which are among the richest in 
the world, yield gold and silver, tin, antimony, mercury, 
copper, load, iron, and zinc. 

Factories run by steam are few in number, but there 
is a large production of hand-made pottery, saddles, san- 
dals, and fionibrfros (the national hat). 

The government of Mexico is modeled very closely 
upon that of the United States. The President is elected 
for four yeai's, and may be reelected. 
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The people, for the most part, are Catholics, and the 
cathedral in the City of Mexico is one of the finest in the 
world. It dates back to the sixteenth century, and its 
walls are estimated to have cost nearly two millions of 
dollars, and the interior, with its twenty chapels and 
elaborate ornamentation, much more. 

Three miles north of the city is Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
famous as a pilgrimage, and in its chapel is preserved 
the celebrated picture of our Blessed Mother, which was 
miraculously painted on an Indian boy's cloak. 

We of the United States, who pride ourselves on our 
progress and our civilization, may learn no little from the 
people of Mexico. They are uniformly polite, and the 
visitor cannot fail to notice the consideration always 
shown for one's neighbor. Rough ways are unknown 
among them ; there is no jostling in the streets ; the 
harsh word and look are the exception. The people 
enjoy life, and wish others to enjoy it. A gentleman 
invariably gives up his seat in a car to a woman, 
whether she be rich or poor, and this politeness is always 
thankfully acknowledged. 

When five or six boys meet, each boy lifts his hat, and 
salutations of extreme courtesy are exchanged before the 
chatter, fim, and laughter begin. Children treat their 
elders with respect. In the parks the shadiest seats under 
the trees are always reserved for the old people, 
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When a boy enters a room he walks around among 
the company, .shaking hands with all, and does the same 
on leaving the room. Urbanity is taught in school, and 
takes precedence of arithmetic, geography, and all other 
studies except Christian Doctrine. 

CordiUenu : mountain ridges. — vegetation : vegetable growth. — 
temperature: degieo of heat or cold. — tropica: liot countries. — navi- 
gable: capable of use for navigation. — tributaries: streams that 
flow into others. — cactua: a leafless, prickly plant. — plateau: a 
table-land. — irrigation : tho process of watering land by artificial 
means. — maUe: Indian corn. — ateriie: unfmitful. — ingredient: a 
part. — Guadalupe Hidalgo (i^'diVloop htn\&\ gO). — jostling: crowding 
against. — Balutatlons : greetings; salutes. — urbanity: civilitji poUte- 
neas. 



Surrender of Granada. 

Day dawned upon Granada, and the beams of the win- 
ter Sim, smiling away the clouds of the past night, played 
cheerily on the murinuring waves of the Xenil and the 
Darro. 

Alone, upon a balcony commanding that stately land- 
scape, stood the last of the Moorish kings. lie had sought 
to bring to his aid all the lessons of the ptiilosophy he had 
cultivated. 

"ATliat are we," thought tlie musing prince, "that we 
should fill the world with ourselves — we kings! Earth 
resounds with the crash of my falling throne ; on the ear 
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of races unborn the echo will live prolonged. But what 
have I lost ? — nothing that was necessary to my happi 
ness, my repose; nothing save the source of all my 
wretchedness ! Shall I less enjoy heaven and earth, or 
thought or action, or man's more material luxuries of 
food or sleep, — the common and the cheap desires of all ? 
Arouse thee, then, heart within me ! many and deep 
emotions of sorrow and of joy are yet left to break the 
monotony of my existence.'* 

He paused ; and, in the background, his eye fell upon 
the lonely minarets of the distant and deserted palace. 

lie turned away, and his cheek suddenly grew pale, for 
he heard in the courts below the tread of hoofs, the bustle 
of preparation : it was the hour for his departure. His 
philosophy vanished : he groaned aloud, and reentered his 
chamber just as his vizier and the chief of his guard broke 
upon his solitude. 

The old vizier attempted to speak, but his voice failed 
him. 

^' It is time, then, to depart," said Boabdil, with calm- 
ness ; '^ let it be so : render up the palace and the for- 
tress, and join thy friend, no more thy monarch, in his 
new home." 

He stayed not for reply : he hurried on, descended to 
the court, flung himself upon his barb, and, with a small 
and saddened train, passed through the gate which we yet 
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survey, by a blackened and crumbling tower, overgrown 
witb vines and ivy j tbence, amidst gardens, now apper- 
taining to tbe convent of tbe victor faith, he took his 
mournful and unwitnessed way. 

The sun had fairly risen above the mountains when 
Boabdil and liis train beheld, from tbe eminence on which 
tliey were, tlie whole armament of Spain ; and at the 
same moment, louder than the tramp of horse or the clash 
of anus, was heard distinctly the solemn chant of tbe Te 
Deiim, which preceded the blaze of the unfurled and 
lofty standards. Boabdil, himself still silent, heard the 
grams and exclamations of his train ; he turned to cheer 
or chide them, and then saw, from his own watchtower, 
with the sun shining full upon its pure and dazzling sur- 
face, the silver cross of Spain. His Alhambra was already 
in the hands of the foe. 

At that sight the king's voice died within him ; he 
gave the rein to his barb, impatient to close tbe fatal 
ceremonial, and ' did not slacken his sjjeed till almost 
withiu bowshot of the first ranks of the army. 

Never had Christian war assumed a more splendid and 
imposing aspect. Far as the eye could reach extended 
the glittering and gorgeous lines of that goodly power, 
bristling witb sunlit spears and blazoned banners ; while 
beside, muninired and glowed and danced the silver and 
laughing Xenil, careless what lord should possess, for his 
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little day, the banks that bloomed by its everlasting 
course. 

By a small mosque halted the flower of the army. 
Surrounded by the archpriests of that mighty hierarchy, 
the peers and princes of a court that rivaled the Rolands 
of Charlemagne, was seen the kingly form of Ferdinand 
himself, with Isabel at his right hand, and the high- 
born dames of Spain ; relieving, with their gay colors 
and sparkling gems, the sterner splendor of the crested 
helmet and polished mail. 

Within sight of the royal group Boabdil halted, com- 
posed his aspect so as best to conceal .his soul, and, a 
little in advance of his scanty train, but never in mien 
and majesty more a king, the son of Abdallah met his 
haughty conqueror. 

At the sight of his princely countenance and golden 
hair, his comely and commanding beauty, made more 
touching by youth, a thrill of compassionate admiration 
ran through that assembly of the brave and fair. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabel slowly advanced to meet their late 
rival, — their new subject; and, as Boabdil would have 
dismounted, the Spanish king placed his hand upon his 
shoulder. " Brother and prince," said he, ^* forget thy 
sorrows; and may our friendship hereafter console thee 
for reverses against which thou hast contended as a hero 
and a king, resisting man, but resigned at length to God ! " 
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Boabdil did not affect to return this bitter but unin- 
tentional mockery of compliment. He bowed his head 
and remained a moment silent; then, motioning to his 
train, four of his officers approached, and, kneeling beside 
Ferdinand, proffered to hhn, upon a silver buckler, the 
keys of the city. 

" king," then said Boabdil, " accept the keys of the 
last hold which has resisted the arms of Spain ! The 
empire of the Moslem is no more. Thine are the city 
and the people of Granada : yielding to thy prowess, they 
yet confide in thy mercy," 

"They do well," said the king; "our promises shall 
not be broken. But, since we know the gallantry of 
Moorish cavaliers, not to us, but to gentler hands, shall 
the keys of Granada be surrendered." 

Thus saying, Ferdinand gave the keys to Isabel, who 
would have addressed .some soothing flatteries to Boabdil ; 
but the emotion and excitement were too much for her 
compa.'jsionate heart, heroine and queen though she was; 
and when she lifted her eyes upon the calm and pale 
features of the fallen moiiai-eli, the tears gUMlied from 
them irresistibly, and her vuice died in mnrniurs. A 
faint flush oversijread the features tif Boabdil, and there 
was a momentary pause of embarrassment, which the 
Moor was tlie fir-st to break. 

" Fair queen," said he, with mournful and pathetic 
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dignity^ "thou canst read the heart that thy generous 
sympathy touches and subdues ; this is thy last, nor least, 
glorious conquest. But I detain ye : let not my aspect 
cloud your triumph. Suffer me to say farewell." 

Boabdil saluted the royal pair with profound and 
silent reverence, and rode slowly on, leaving the army 
below, as he ascended the path that led to his new 
principality beyond the Alpujarras. 

As the trees snatched the Moorish cavalcade from the 
view of the king, Ferdinand ordered the army to recom- 
mence its march. 

Boabdil spuiTed on at full speed, till his panting 
charger halted at the little village where his mother 
and his slaves awaited him. Joining these, he proceeded 
without delay upon his melancholy path. 

They ascended that eminence which is the pass into 
the Alpujarras. From its height the vale, the rivers, the 
spires, the towers of Granada, broke gloriously upon the 
view of the little band. They halted, mechanically and 
abruptly: every eye was turned to the beloved scene. 
The proud shame of baffled warriors, the tender memories 
of home, of childhood, of fatherland, swelled every heart 
and gushed from every eye. 

Suddenly the distant boom of artillery broke from the 
citadel and rolled along the sunlit valley and crystal 
river. A univei-sal wail burst from the exiles: it smote, 
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it overpowered, the heart of the ill-starred king, in vain 
seeking to wrap himself in Eastern pride or stoical 
philosophy. The tears gushed from his eyes, and he 
covered his face with his hands. 

The band wound slowly on through the solitary 
defiles : and that place where the king wept is still called 
"The Last Sigh of the Moor." 

Adapted from Edwakd Bulwer-Lyttow, 

Edward Bulwer-Lytton was born in Norfolk, England, in 1803. 
Although best known as a novelist, he wrote with no little success 
on a great variety of subjects. His novels, with the exception of 
" My Novel " and " The Uaxtons," are not to be coinmeuded. He 
died January 18, 1873. 

Zenil (ha neel') and Dar'ro: rivers of Spain. — monot'ony: any 
tedious sameness. — min'tretB : slender, lofty towers. — ▼iz'ler: a 
high official in Eastei-n countries. — Bod>dll': the last Moorish king 
of Granada. — barb: a breed of horse brought from Barbary. — 
appertain' ing: belonging. — ar'inainent: a body of armed troops. — 
Te Deum: an ancient hymn of praise and thanksgiving. — AUuun'bra: 
the palace of the Moorish kings at Granada. — bU'ioned; having a 
coat of arms painted or embroidered on. — mosque: a Mohammedan 
church. — hi'erarcby: body of ecclesiastical rulers. — Ro'land: a 
famous hero of French romance, and supposed nephew of Charle- 
magne. — Charlemagne : a great ruler ; he was crowned Emperor of 
the West in 800 by Poi* Leo III. — bucfler: shield.— Mo'Ieia: 
a Mohammedan. — Alpnjarras (al poo har'ris) : a mountain range in 
Spain. — stoical philosophy: the Stoics in their philosophy taught 
a repression of all emotion. — defiles : long, narrow passages between 
rocks. 



My Country. 

There is a land, of every land the pride ! 
Beloved by heaven o'er all the world beside, 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night ; 
land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth : 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores. 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair. 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 
In every clime the magnet of his soul. 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For, in this land of heaven's peculiar race, 
The heritage of nature's noblest grace. 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and scepter, pageantry and pride, 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 
Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 
In the clear heaven of lier delightful eye, 
An angel-guard of love and graces lie ; 
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Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

'* Where shall that land, that spot of earth, be found?" 

Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — look around ; 

Oh, thou ahalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot thy home ! 

Jahbs Montqohert. 

James Hontgomery was bom in Ayrshire, Scotland, iu 1771, and 
died in 1854. His poems are distinguished by depth and tenderneas 
of feeling, elevated moral sentiment, and graceful deecription. 

Imparadise; make perfectly happy. — time-tutored: taught by the 
experience of time. — pageantry: show. 



Industry. 

To do something, however small, to make others 
happier and better, is the highest ambition, the most 
elevating hope, which can inspire a human being. 

Pietro de' Medici is said to have once employed Michael 
Angelo to make a statue ont of snow. That was stupid 
waste of precious time. But if Michael Angelo's time 
was precious to the world, our time is just as precious 
to ourselves, and yet we too often waste it in making 
statues of .inow, and, even worse, in making idols of mire. 

"We all complain," said the great Roman philosopher 



and statesman, Seneca, " of the shortness of tune, and yet 
we have more than we know what to do with. Our lives 
are spent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing noth- 
ing to the pmrpose, or in doing nothing that we ought to 
do. We are always complaining that our days are few, 
and acting as if there would be no end to them.** 

One great, I might almost say the great, element of 
success and happiness in life is the capacity for honest, 
solid work. Cicero said that what is required is first 
audacity, second audacity, and third audacity. Self-confi- 
dence is no doubt useful, but it would be more correct 
to say that what is wanted is first perseverance, second 
perseverance, and third perseverance. Work is not, of 
course, any more than play, the object of life ; both are 
means to the same end. 

Work is as necessary for peace of mind as for health 
of body. A day of worry is more exhausting than a week 
of work. Worry upsets our whole system, work keeps it 
in health and order. Exercise of the muscles keeps the 
body in health, and exercise of the brain brings peace of 
mind. "By work of the mind one secures the repose of 
the heart." 

"Words," said Dr. Johnson, "are the daughters of 
Earth, and Deeds are the sons of Heaven.*' Whatever 
you do, do thoroughly. Put yoiu* heart into it. Culti- 
vate all your faculties: you must either use them or 
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lose them. We are told of Hezekiali that "in every 
work that be began, ... be did it with all liis heart, and 
prospered." 

" The story of genius even, so far as it can be told at 
all, is the story of persistent industry in the face of obsta- 
cles, and some of the standard geniuses give us their word 
for it that genius is little more than industry. 'Genius,' 
President Dwight used to tell the boys at Yale, *is the 
power of making efforts.' " 

Corbett, speaking of his celebrated Engl islr grammar, 
tells us : "I learned grammar when I was a private soldier 
on the pay of sixpence a day, and the task did not demand 
anything like a year of my life. The edge of my berth, 
or that of the guard bed, was my seat to study in ; my 
knapsack was my bookcase ; a bit of board lying on my 
lap was my writing table. I had no money to purchase 
candle or oil ; in winter time it was rarely that I could 
get any evening light but that of the fire, and only my 
turn even of that. 

*' Tliink not lightly of the farthing that I had to give, - 
now and then, for ink, pen, or piper. That farthing was, 
alas ! a great sum to me : I was as tall as I am now j I 
had great health and great exercise. The wliole of the 
money, not expended for us at market, was twopence a 
week for each man. I remember, and well I may, that 
upon one occasion I, after all absolutely necessary ex- 
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penses, had, on a Friday, made shift to have a halfpenny 
in reserve, which I had destined for the purchase of a red 
herring in the morning ; but when I pulled off my clothes 
at night, so hungry then as to be hardly able to endure 
life, I found that I had lost my halfpenny ! I buried my 
head under the miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a 
child ! 

" And again I say, if I, under circumstances like these, 
could encounter and overcome this tjisk, is there, can there 
be, in the whole world a youth to find an excuse for the 
nonperformance ? *' 

Adajyted from Siit John Lubbock. 

Pie'tro de' Medici (med'e-chee) : for two years ruler of the city of 
Florence. — Mi'chael An'gelo : a great Italian painter and sculptor. — 
mire: deep raud. — Seneca: a Roman philosopher, born 4 b.c. — Cic'- 
ero : a Roman orator who died 43 b.c. — audacity: impudence. — per- 
severance : steadiness. — Dr. Johnson : a learned Englishman of the 
eighteenth century. — faculties: talents; natural gifts. — Hezeki'ah: 
Ezechias, a king of Juda. See 2 Paralipomenon, xxxi. — persistent : 
inclined to hold firm. — sixpence: twelve cents. — farthing: half a 
cent. — twopence : four cents. — made shift : managed. 



The Invention of Printing. 

Who was the first printer ? 

You may read all the books, pamphlets, and articles ; 
you may consider all the arguments, and in the long run 
you will know no more than you knew at the beginning. 
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Perhapa it was Coster of Haarlem, or perhaps it was 
Gutenberg of Mainz. No one knows, and really it mat- 
ters little except for the antiquary and the historian. 

At this period some modification in the old method of 
copying was certain to be invented. It was by the greatr 
est good luck, I have always thought, that a sort of short- 
hand, a representation of words by little easy symbols, 
was not invented. For instance, supposing a separate 
symbol for each of the jjrepositions, articles, and auxiliary 
verbs, and other sepaiiite symbols for the commoner 
words, there might be some thousands of symbols in all 
to be learned by the scribe ; but his labor would be 
reduced to one tenth. They might have invented some 
such method. Tlien, fliitisfi(«i with the result, we should 
have gone on for centuries, and the art of printing would 
still have to be invented. 

But the time was come, and the invention, happily, 
came with it. Had printing been invented two centuries 
before, it would have been neglected and speedily forgot- 
ten, because there was no demand for books. Had it 
been invented two centuries later, it would liave had to 
contend against some other contrivance for shortening 
labor and cheapening books. 

H an ingenious projector discovers some great truth 
or invents some useful contrivance before or after his 
time, he i.s lost — lie and lii.-i discovery. 



Thus, in the reign of James the First a man of great 
ingenuity contrived a submarine boat — he was before his 
age. In the middle of the eighteenth century another 
ingenious person discovered a way of sending messages by 
electricity — he was before his age. In a romance now 
a hundred and fifty years old, the possibility of photog- 
raphy was imagined by another person before his age. 
Men whose ideas are much before their age receive, as 
their reward, contempt, certainly; imprisonment, proba 
bly ; and perhaps death in one of its most unpleasant 
forms. 

The generally received story al)out printing, after all 
that has been said, is this : There was a certain Johann 
Gensfleisch von Sorgenloch, called Zuni Gutenberg, a man 
of noble family, who was born in Mainz somewhere about 
the end of the fourteenth century. He removed from his 
native town to Strasbourg, where he began experimenting 
upon wood blocks. He then, with the idea of printing 
clearly defined in his mind, perhaps with ty})e already cut 
in wood, went back to Mainz and entered into partnership 
with three others, named Riffe, Ileitman, and Dritzchen. 

Dociunents still exist which prove this partnership, and 
contemporary evidence is clear and strong upon the point 
that this Gutenberg, and none other, was the inventor of 
the art. The first partnership was speedily broken up. 
A second was formed with Fust or Faust, a goldsmith, 
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and one Peter Schoffer, who seems to have been the work- 
ing partner. Certainly he improved and carried the art 
to a high state of perfection. 

That it shonld spread was certain ; the work was sim- 
ple ; the press was not a machine which could be kept 
secret. Before long printers were setting up their presses 
everywhere. At Bruges the first printer was one Colard 
Mansion, a native of the place. He was a member of the 
Fraternity or Guild of St. John. He was himself a writer, 
or at least a translator, as well as a printer. Caxton fol- 
lowed him in this respect. He printed and published 
twenty-two works, of which one, called " The Garden of 
Devotion," was in Latin, the others were all in French 
except two, which were in English. These two were 
printed for Caxton. 

These are the earliest English-printed books. The 

/first is a "Recuyell of the History es of Troie''; the 

second is " The Game and Playe of the Chesse." The 

second is dedicated to the unfortunate Duke of Clarence. 

The " Recuyell," a translation, was completed in 1471. 
It was not printed until 1474. The conclusion is that 
Caxton found so great a demand for it that he could not 
get the book copied quickly enough to meet the demand ; 
that his attention was drawn to the newly invented art, 
and that he perceived something of the enormous possi- 
bilities which it presented. About this time he resigned 
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the post he had held so long; be married a wife, and he 
entered into the service of the Duchess of Burgundy. 

It has been asked in what capacity he served. In no 
capacity at all; he wore the livery of the duchess; be 
was attached to the court ; be bad rooms and rations and 
some allowance of money ; he was a secretary or an 
interpreter ; he conducted the duchess's trade ventures ; 
he was Usher of the White Rod, Chamberlain, Gentleman- 
in-waiting — anything. Do not let ua be deceived by the 
word " service " and its modem meaning. 

This " service " lasted a very short time. He left the 
court — no one knows why — and he returned, after this 
long absence, to bis native land. Then began the third, 
the last, the most important chapter of his life. This was 
in the year 1476. He brought over bis presses and his 
workmen with him ; and he settled at Westminster. 

It is not necessary to enunaerate the books which 
Caxton printed ; and the questions of type, process, bind- 
ing, and illustrating must be left for the biographer. 

As to the books themselves, Caxton, in tlie true spirit 
of trade, gave the world not what he himself may have 
wanted, but what the world wanted. Books of romance, 
chivalry, and great achievements were demanded by the 
knights and nobles. Books of service were wanted by the 
Church. Caxton provided these. These things illustrate 
the character of the man — cautious, businesslike, anxious 
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to iiiii his press at a profit, so that he tried no experi- 
ments, and was content to be a servant rather than a 
teacher. 

Those who will take the trouble to visit the British 
Museum and there examine for themselves the treasures 
which the nation possesses of early printing — the case 
full of Caxtons in the King*s Library, the shelf filled with 
C'axtons in the vast Library, which the general visitor is 
not allowed to see — will be astonished to observe the 
rapid advances already made in the art of printing when 
Caxton undertook its practice. 

Printing was invented some time in the first half of 
the fifteenth century. The type is clear and strong — 
clearer type we have never made since; the ink is per- 
fectly Ijlack to this day ; the lines are even and in perfect 
order; the binding, when an ancient binding has been 
preserved, is like any binding of later times. But the 
shape of the book was not newly invented, nor the bind- 
ing, nor the form of the type; in these matters the 

printer followed the copyist. 

Sir Walter Besaxt. 

Sir Walter Besant, an English novelist, was born in 1838, and 
(lied in 1901. 

Haarlem: the capital of the province of North Holland. — Mainz: 
the capital of the province of Rhine-Hesse, Hesse. — antiquary: a 
student or collector of ancient things. — modification: alteration or 
change. — Gensfleisch von Sorgenloch (gfins'fllsh von s6r'g6nl6K). — 
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Strasbourg: the capital of Alsace-Lorraine. — Rifie (rlf'fA). — Dritz- 
cben (dtltz'sliSn). — contemporary: existing at the same time. — 
Bruges: the capital of the proviDce of West Flanders, Belgium. — 
guild (now, generally, spelled gild) : an association for the promotion 
of some common object. — Recuyell : an obsolett; word, signifying a 
collection of writings ; a book or pamphlet. 



The Silver Cord. 

In the little village of Reathal among the German 
mountains, the people lived a quiet life. In the quaint 
old houses, the narrow courtyards, the sunny apace 
around the broad, 6at, gurgling fountain, there was no 
change from year's end to year's end except the changing 
aeasona. But, winter or summer, there were children 
everywhere. Sturdy little children, fair and ruddy, 
round-eyed and red-lipped, quaintly garbed and with 
wooden shoes. At heart, however, they were very like 
our own girls and boys. At school and at home, at 
work and at play, they chattered and wondered, plotted 
and planned, quarreled and made up again. Asking 
little and content with what was given, they spent their 
days always in the shadows of the same mountains; but, 
occasionally, a more adventurous spirit climbed the steep 
paths and went over the mountain's cre,st into the world 
beyond. They were always lost to Reathal. They never 
came hack. From some distant city, from the wonderful 
New World, at longer and longer intervals, there came 
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letters to the forsaken hearths. Their contents were 
talked over at the fountain, but no one ever believed 
them. Then the good people went home, the fountain 
plashed and gurgled in the quiet night, and the letters 
and the stories were forgotten. 

In every house in the village except one, — the house 
of Doctor Jacob. There, there was a tradition, beautiful 
and cherished. Some day, whether far off or near it 
mattered not, Fritzel was coming home. No one under 
that roof ever doubted it. He had promised, and the 
blood of Doctor Jacob was pure in his veins. What 
Doctor Jacob promised, he performed. 

Doctor Jacob was old. Very tall, very thin, with 
thick white hair, mild blue eyes, and a gentle old voice, 
more than half the village had seen no change in him in 
all their lives. A few of the older people could remember 
him moving a little more quickly and holding himself 
rather more upright, but no one living could recall the 
time when his hair was dark or his cheeks rounded with 
youth. His companions had long passed away, leaving 
him a heritage of love and honor to their children and 
their children's children. His care sufficed for all their 
ailments. 

Day after day he went his rounds, sometimes longer, 
sometimes shorter, and when the sunset light was red on 
the highest peaks, came slowly pacing up the street, guid- 
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ing his horse with steady hand, and glancing with kindly 
eyes from left to right and from right to left. Then 
every one came out to speak to him. The day would not 
close naturally for tliem without that salute, "Good- 
night to you, Herr Doctor ! " The little children, escaped 
from mother shelter and home bounds for the once, ran 
close to his horse and repeated it with shrill sweetness. 
To them the gentle voice said always, " Sleep well, good 
children!" The doctor had said it to the children of 
many generations, and never without a thought now of 
bis Fritzel, on whom sleep had fallen so many years in 
lands where the doctor's voice had never sounded : never 
without recalling the hour which had brouglit bim Fritzel 
and the happiness of his life. 

Yeara and years ago, but when the doctor wa.s already 
middle-aged and lived alone in bis fatlier's liouse with 
old Martha, be had come riding up the street toward a 
black crowd which blocked the road before his door. 
It separated as he drew near, and he beard tlieni say : 
" It is the Herr Doctor, thanks be to God ! Ah, the poor 
thing ! See, Martha, he is here ! " And out from the 
door ran Martha, followed by half a score of the village 
matrons, all talking at once and striving to get him off 
bis horse and into the house in a moment. 

Wlien he did get in, there lay a pale, beautiful woman 
upon his bed, insensible and dying, it seemed. At first 
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he could not listen to anything they were telling him. 
He went at once to work to restore her and discover the 
cause of her illness, and only by degrees it became clear 
to him that she was a traveler who had been taken ill on 
the road, and forced to leave the conveyance by a driver, 
half frightened and half brutal. Martha had seen the 
disturbance on the street and hurried to see what it 
meant. Her kind old heart had been sure of her master, 
and she had not hesitated to have the woman carried in 
and laid upon his bed. 

"Thou art a wise woman, Martha," he said, when 
slie finished her story. " If she lives, the good God 
will have given thee a soul. Thou wilt have saved 
her." 

She lived. Her illness proved to be a fever brought 
on by exposure, care, and overwork, and only faithful 
nursing and patient skill could have saved her. The 
doctor and Martha, aided by all the village, gave her 
both without stint. To these simple people she was the 
stranger whom they took in as the Lord Jesus, and in His 
name they gave her of their best. Slowly, painfully, 
feebly, she struggled through it. As she mended they 
saw her fair and sweet beyond the common run of women, 
— a gentle spirit, fine and pure and strong, on whom lone- 
liness and sorrow had fallen early. She had no home. 
But she had a little money and some skill in womanly 
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craft, and, as soon as possible, she wished to go on her 
way to the worlt she had been seeking when she fell into 
such kindly hands. 

No one ever knew what the doctor said when she 
spoke to him of this wish. But one day he told Martha, 
with a flush on his thin cheeks and a light in his blue 
eyes, that their patient would never leave them. Old 
Martha laughed with pleasure. 

"And is it thus, Herr Doctor, you would have me 
believe the good God rewards our charitable deeds? You 
said the reward would be mine if she lived." 

"Did I not say she would remain with us? Together 
we helped the good God to save her, and together we 
keep her. Are not my blessings thine, thou good old 
friend of ray father's house ? " The doctor reddened 
and laughed shyly as he went away. 

He had not learned all his good fortune yet. As 
men sow, they reap. The unselfish, faithful following of 
duty had led Doctor Jacob to the only reward he would 
have coveted, if he bad dreamed of rewards. Fond, 
tender, grateful, earnest in her love, his wife devoted her- 
self to him and to the furtlierance of bis wishes. She 
worked for him and with bim. She understood him and 
loved him. He was happy, and when Fritzel came there 
were no words to tell the measure of his happiness. 

Fritzel remained their only child, — a child of both 



indeed. Even in face and person he was a curious like- 
ness of both, — a brave, sweet, noble nature, humble and 
simple, but with high aspirations and intense longings, 
that sometimes made him restless but never impatient. 

When Fritzel was just twenty, his mother died. 

No one guessed what the sweet woman had been to 
those whom she cherished more than her life. She had 
helped Doctor Jacob to a closer hold on the spiritual life, 
and turned her son's eager and inquiring mind into chan- 
nels which deepened as they rolled. Now the husband 
could rest in his sorrow, sure of each day shortening his 
grief. But the son, with the years of youth before him, 
for the fii-st time fretted and fluttered like a chained eagle. 
Doctor Jacob was as wise as he was loving. 

" Fritzel, thou art not a rock upon the mountain side," 
he said, at last. " There is no cloud freer than thou. 
The clouds go forth and carry a blessing with them. 
Thou, too, mayst go and give of thyself to other plains 
and valleys. Wilt thou not take thy mother's teaching 
to those who have it not? Wouldst thou not' have her 
live in other hearts?" 

The gentle old voice trembled as he spoke, but the 
words were clear. Fritzel looked up eagerly. 

" If I might, father ! But I cannot leave thee." 

" I am never alone," said Doctor Jacob, with a mean- 
ing that thrilled the boy's heart. Little more was said 
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between them, but Jntzel came one morning to his 
father's bedside before he rose. 

" Father, I have thought of all things/' he said. " If 
thou still thinkest it well, I wish to go." 

" And thou art wise. Go, my son ! Thou wilt come 
again when thou hast sown thy mother s seed. Between 
thee and thy father and thy fatherland there is a triple 
silver cord, woven from the past, the present, and the 
future. Sooner or later, it will draw thee home and bind 
thee here. I will wait for thee and the good God will go 
with thee." 

Before many days Fritzel was gone. 

Old Martha had gone long before. In her place, Frau 
Keffler cared for Doctor Jacob's comfort. Her home was 
near, and she never intruded on the real pi-ivacy of his 
house or disturbed the traces of those who had crossed his 
threshold and left him lonely. She had one son, — 
Anton. He had been, first, the baby pet and plaything 
of Fritzel, and later, his pupil. Always a fine lad. 
Doctor Jac(^ turned more and more toward him as he 
grew older, and found a ready response to his affection. 
To him alone he talked of Fritzel and the future — of 
Fritzol's coming. 

Anton had grown up side by side with Liza Miiller, 
and they loved each other. Doctor Jacob was the first to 
see it and to welcome it. Into his warm old heart Anton 
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told it all, arid the doctor found another blessing in the 
confidence. 

" She is a good child, Anton," he said one day. " And 
thou art good — and dear to me. Bring her houie with 
thee to this house. There is room. There would have 
been room for another like her, had Fritzel chosen as thou 
hast. And — " he paused a moment, then added softly, 
" and the house will not be empty when he comes.'' 

With faltering tongue Anton thanked the doctor ; with 
eager gratitude he entered on the matter, and when they 
had made it clear to each other, he went to tell the story 
to Liza. And under the doctor's quaint old roof, around 
the doctor's old family hearth, there began a new life and 
a new home for Anton and Liza Keffler. 

The change and the new interests were good for Doc- 
tor Jacob. He had new eagerness and new vigor. He 
rode and walked faster than of late, and he talked more. 
Thus a whole year went by, happy and prosperous, and 
ended on the birthday of a little Fritzel, for the doctor 
named Anton's child. The doctor's whole soul glowed 
with delight in the baby. Liza and he were one in their 
innocent worship at the cradle shrine, and both were half 
jealous of Anton's more lively and robust exultation in 
his son. 

Suddenly, it seemed as though the new fire had burned 
too fast in the aged spirit. The doctor altered sadly. He 
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rode up the sunset-reddened street now with drooping 
head and a hand heavy on the reins. Sometimes he did 
not even hear the little children when they cried " good 
night." 

Then Anton wrote to Fritzel, the first letter he had 
ever written without the doctor's knowledge and the 
doctor's signature, — the first letter in all these years 
which had said, "Come home! If you would be with 
him when that time comes, you must delay no longer." 

In tlie still whiteness of a hospital ward, the letter 
reached its owner. Doctor Fritzel Jacob was off duty and 
alone. He was tired, he was perplexed, he was crowded 
with thoughts, and cares, and plans, and doubts. 

He opened the letter eagerly, but half impatiently 
because it was not his father's hand. As he read, he 
sprang to his feet, electrified. Two days later he was on 
the ocean, his face toward Reathal and its mountains. 

It was sunset time when he entered Reathal, and, 
suddenly, it all became as unreal as a dream. Here, all 
so old ! There, across the sea, all so new and fresh and 
glaring! He hurriedly crossed the paved square to the 
well-known house at the far comer. The door stood open. 
All was still. He entered the passage, treading softly to 
the door of the large room. It was ajar, and he could see 
it all. 

Through the broad, low window beside him, the even- 
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ing light shone full upon the great bed, with the same 
plaided curtains, partly drawn, the same heaped-up pillows 
and snowy coverings, the same black crucifix above it. A 
young woman, pale and heavy-eyed, her hands clasped 
hopelessly upon her lap, sat gazing sorrowfully upon the 
bed's occupant. A young man, with his back to the door, 
bent forward and hid the face among the pillows. Fritzel 
trembled violently. "Too late! Too late!" his heart 
beat in his breast. 

But the young man stood upright and moved to the 
other side of the woman's chair. Fritzel started with 
new life. The lax hand the man took in his so tenderly 
was the pink and dimpled hand of a tiny child ; the head 
upon the pillow, still and heavy with pain, was the dark 
curled head of a child ; the face below the wet, white band- 
age was the round, soft, dim-eyed, and pathetic face of a 
sick child. Thank God ! Not his father ! 

"Anton!" said Fritzel, softly stepping within the 
room. 

There was a moment's startled pause. 

" It is Fritzel," said Liza, slowly. 

" Grod be thanked ! " cried Anton, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

'^ My father ? " questioned Fritzel, breathlessly. 

" Have no fear ! " answered Anton, quickly. " There 
has come a scourge upon Reathal — upon our little ones — 
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our helpless little ones! They are all ill — they are 
dying ! God has given Doctor Jacob new life to help us 
in our sore need. He is well, strong — very different 
now. But for how long, who knows?" 

"I have come in good time," said Fritzel, briefly. "I 
have come from such a scourge but lately. I can help my 
father. Let me see your little oni.', Liza ! " 

With his father's gentleness and the strength of early 
manhood, he lifted the tiny form and earned it to the 
full light of the window, looking long and carefully at it. 

" We will keep your Fritzel for you," he said, as he 
turned to lay the child on the bed. "All is going well. 
Doctor Jacob has not lost his skill. Take me to him, An- 
ton. We will soon return," he added, smiling at Liza, 
with a bright courage. She smiled in return. His power 
was felt. 

At Anton's side, Fritzel hurried tlirough tlie darkening 
village, each turn taking him back into the past, bearing 
him on to the future witli giant strides. At the far end, 
they went in at a small door. A trembling voice was 
speaking low in the shadows. 

" We shall do well — we shall do well ! God is good. 
I have sent for a new doctor, and he will soon be here." 

"Doctor Jacob," said Anton, " there is a new doctor 
here now. 1 liave brought him to you at once." 

The tall forms stepped forward toward each other. 
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Doctor Fritzel bowed low over the other's hand. The next 
instant lie was folded to his father's heart. 

" It is my son ! " said the old man, with a tone that 
thrilled every heart. Then he lay quiet on the strong 
breast, his rightful pillow. With a long sigh of relief, 
he stood up presently, and spoke with quiet dignity and 
infinite tenderness. 

" In the name of God, be welcome to thy father and 
thy fatherland ! They have need of thee. Thou hast 
come in a good time." 

" I come not all unworthy to serve both,'' said Doctor 
Fritzel. 

" Good ! " Siiid old Moritz, in whose house they were. 
" Thou art the only one we have ever seen of those that 
have once left us. Surely, thou wilt bring us of the good 
thou hast gathered. Thou wast ever a good lad, — thy 
mother s child." 

Doctor Fritzel grasped the rough old hand held out 
to him. Then he and his father turned homeward. 
When Doctor Jacob turned in at his own door, he stayed 
his steps, and laid a detaining hand on Fritzel's arm. 

" I have waited for thee. Did I not tell thee I would 
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wait . 

" And the silver cord has strengthened," said Fritzel. 
'' Tlie past, tlie present, and the future bind me here, 
father. As thy son, it shall be my work to give thy 
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home and mine all the treasure I have gathered in God's 
wide and beautiful and well-beloved world. What He 
would have of me, He would have }iere- Let us begin 
with Anton's little one." 

" Anton," said Doctor Jacob, " has been like a aon to 
me, but thou art my son. Still, he is very dear." 

"He is everything that deserves my best," said 
Fritzel, and together they went to Liza and the little 
one. Together they began that night their work for 
Reathal's little ones. And from that hour the scourge 
was stayed. 

Doctor Fritzel was wise and learned among the wisest 
and the most leam(>d. He did not rust in Keathal. The 
little ones thrived well in all ways where he was. 

And Doctor Jacob, when indeed " the silver cord " was 
loosed and " the golden bowl " was broken for him, held 
his son's hand in his, fixed with his fading eye his son's 
food glance, and heard with his fast-failing ears his son's 
dear voice, satisfied that he left him bound, and gladly 
bound, to liis fatherland by the threefold cord, stronger, 
purer, more incorruptible than silver, — the tie woven of 
the ])ast, the present, and the future, — of the hallowed and 
tender memories of one's parents, the struggles and con- 
qiiest of one's self, the liopes and aspirations of one's here- 
after, where God reigns. 

Sara Trainer Smits. 
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quaint : odd ; queer. — garl>ed : clothed. — crest : the highest 
part. — intervals : distances between times. — craft : occupation ; 
employment. — aspirations : aims ; ambitions. — intense longings ; 
excessive desires. — exultation: triumphant joy. — perplexed: puzzled; 
confused. — lax: yielding. 



Rosa Bonheur. 

On March 25, 1822, there was born at Bordeaux, 
France, the little girl who in after years was to win fame 
as the great painter, Rosa Bonheur. Her father, an ainia- 
Ijle, hard-working man, was an artist of no mean ability, 
whose life was a continual struggle with poverty. Her 
mother, an excellent woman, was a fine musician, and 
helped to support the family by giving lessons on the 
piano. She died when Rosa was about eleven years of 
age. 

After her mother's death, Rosa was sent to a boarding 
school where her father was the drawing master, but the 
necessary restraint of the school, and the humiliations 
which the girl suffered on account of her poverty, so 
wounded her pride and affected her temper that her father 
was obliged to take her away. 

On reaching Paris, where the family then had their 
home, the girl's disposition changed entirely. She became 
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amiable, and applied herself with industry to the study of 
the art which was to make her known to the world. She 
spent much of her tiine in the great Louvre Gallery, 
copying pictures and acquiring akill in the handling of 
her brush, and the training there received proved of ines- 
timable value in after life. Her only other teachers 
were Nature and her father. 

Wtien stie was seventeen she began the study of ani- 
mals, and made long excursions on foot to the country in 
search of subjects. Her first picture was that of a goat, 
which she copied from life. 

^n the Paris Salon of 1S41 she exhibited two charming 
little pictures of sheep and goats, and the following year 
three more, " Animals in the Pasture," '■ A Cow lying in 
a Meadow," and " The Horse to be Sold," which were much 
admired, and nearly every year after she produced some- 
thing new. 

Her delightful picture, " Plowing in the Nivemais," 
added greatly to her fast-increasing reputation. It repre- 
sents two teams of six oxen drawing plows over a heavy 
field, and is a brilliant example of the most exquisite 
qualities of art. The French government complimented 
the artist on tliis work, and honored her by hanging the 
picture in tlie Luxembourg. But her juy at the reception 
accorded to this work was chilled by the death of her 
beloved father, which occurred early in 1849. 



Rosa Bonheur continued to paint without interruption. 
At one time it was a watering place to which thirsty oxen 
were making their way ; again it was a ewe, overtaken 
by a storm, calling to her lamb. This was followed by a 
farmer, mounted on his horse, and taking a drove of cattle 
to market ; then ** Charcoal Burners in a Field," and 
many other pictures, in all of which the artist showed her 
great and varied talent. 

In the meanwhile Rosa had moved to a little village, 
where she could work with less interruption than in the 
city. There she established her studio, and gathered 
about her quite a menagerie of animals, including the 
lions that served as models in her pictures "Lions at 
Home,'' ''Repose," etc. 

The success of "Plowing in the Nivernais" led her 
to attempt a more ambitious work, " The Horse Fair," 
which proved to be her masterpiece. In vigor, anima- 
tion, and perfect mastery of muscular action, there has 
been nothing to surpass it since the time of Rubens. 

A motley group of horses is represented passing along 
a dusty road, behind which a line of trees stretches into 
the distance. A rearing horse in the center breaks the 
line and occasions some confusion, in spite of the example 
of two mottled grays, who plod in front in the most 
orderly manner. A little vicious chestnut, with set ears 
and strained eyes, toils with unequal steps by the side of the 
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unruly black, whose proximity is not to his taste. Behind 
him is a solid roan, who comes prancing along the road 
with such energy that one feels inclined to jump aside, out 
of his way. To the right of the picture, a blue-jacketed 
urchin upon a rough pony dashes along in front of the 
stately grays, and behind is an indicatiou of some of those 
scraggy specimens of horseflesh usually seen at a fair. A 
rising bank, upon which a few people are gathei-ed, shuts 
out the further view, but patches of sky are visible above 
the trees. 

The perfect keeping of the whole is remarkable. 
Clouds, trees, and distant objects recede, while the prin- 
cipal figures stand out more and more boldly. There is 
no straining after effect in "The Horse Fair," but it is 
rich in life and action. The moving group streams along 
endlessly. The picture is remarkable, too, for its cheer- 
fulness ; the animals seem to enjoy their life, and tlie 
riders, seated carelessly but firmly on their steeds, have a 
free and jovial air. 

The picture was finished in 1853, and was exhibited 
in France, Belgium, and England, and, finally, was pur- 
chased for 300,000 francs, about $60,000, and brought to 
this country, where it found a home on the walls of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and still hangs 
there. 

Later in her life, Rosa Bonheur visited England, Scot- 
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land, and the Pyrenees, and in all these places found 
subjects for her brush. 

Before her death, which occurred May 25, 1899, she 
parted with most of the animals that had served as her 
models. 

In France she was made a member of The Legion of 
Honor, an unusual compliment for a woman, and Spain, 
Belgium, Portugal, and far-oflf Mexico conferred honors 
on her. 

Rosa Bonheur was xmiversally respected, and her life 
is a fitting example of what may be accomplished by laud- 
able ambition, application, and industry. 

Bonheur (b6 nSr'). — restraint : hindrance. — Louvre GaUery : a 
famous art gallery in Paris. — exquisite : choice ; perfect. — qualities : 
marks which determine the worth and rank. — Luxembourg: a palace 
in Paris, built in 1615-20. It contains a Museum of Art. — motley : 
made up of different kinds. — mottled: marked with spots of dif- 
ferent colors. — proximity : nearness. — Bcraggy : lean and rough. — 
jovial: joyous. — laudable: praiseworthy. 



Casablanca. 



Louis Casabianca, a naval officer, was in command of the French 
vessel Orient, which was destroyed by an explosion at the battle 
of the Nile. Both the commandant and his son, a young lad, were 
killed ; the son might have escaped had he not refused to abandon 
the post to which he had been assigned by his father. The boy is 
the hero of the following poem. 
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TLe boy stood on the burning deck, whence all but him 

had fled: 
The flames, that lit the battle's wreck, shone round him 

— o'er the dead. 
Yet beautiful and bright he stood, as bom to rule the 

storm, 
A creature of heroic blood, a proud though childlike 

form I 

The flames rolled on — he would not go without his 

father's woid; 
That father, faint in death below, his voice no longer 

heard. 
He called aloud: — " Say, father, say, if yet my task is 

done ? " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay unconscious of hia 

son. 



•* Speak, father 1" once again he cried, "if I may yet 

be gone ! " 
But now the booming shots replied, and fast the llames 

rolled on : 
Upon hia brow he felt their breath, and in his waving 

hair; 
And looked from that lone post of deatli, in still, but 

brave despair ; 
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And shouted but once more aloud, " My father, must 1 

stay ? '' 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, the 

wreathing fires made way. 
They wrapt the ship in splendor wild, they caught the 

flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child, like banners in 

the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder-sound ; the boy — oh ! 

where was he ? 
Ask of the winds that far around with fragments strewed 

the sea ! 
With mast and helm, and pennon fair, that well had 

borne their part — 
But the noblest thing that perished there, was that young, 

faithful heart. 

Mrs. Hemans. 

Mrs. Felicia Hemans was born in Liverpool, England, September 
2.5, 1794, and died in 1835. She is well known as a writer of elegant 
and harmonious verse. 

heroic : brave; noble. — shroud : one of a set of ropes, part of the 
rigging of a ship or other vessel. — pennon: a small flag. 



" Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two 
golden hours, eajch. set with sixty diamond minutes. No reward 
offered, for they are gone forever." 
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Anne Hathaway's Cottage. 

A wicket hung loosely under the sliadow of a thorn ; 
a line of uneven flagstonea led through the garden, and I 
had scarcely set foot upon tliem, when a dame, whose face 
was a kind of welcome, and whose modest and antique 
attire was a warrant of her right to do the honors of 
the place, appeared at the cottage door, paused there a 
moment to drop a courtesy, that was like a cue from the 
Elizabethan di'ama, and I was at once at home. 

There was a small well or spring to the left of the 
path, with smooth, flat stones about it, and many a 
thriving shrub seeking to do justice to the gai-den even in 
mid-January, All this beguiled Die. What more could 
I do than be grateful and enter, since the dame had 
cordially bidden me ? 

Stone steps, a half-dozen of them, led to the door ; 
within was a small hall or entry, floored with flags, and 
suggestive of nothing but winter apples and garden tools. 
Out of this entry a door admitted us to the main room of 
the cottage, also paved with well-washed, well-worn, and 
fragmentary flagstones. This was the best room in Anne's 
cottage, and here I put off the Old World and the New 
World, and went back into the past, like one who has 
been long seeking some mode of egress, and is overcome 



with resignation when he finds himself at the very thresh- 
old of his desires and a welcome guest withal. 

There was but one thought in my mind now. I had 
found the golden key .to the mystery of a life that has 
ever seemed to be more like a fable than a reality, and it 
was for me to lay hold on it at once and be satisfied, or 
ever after hold my peace. 

I hung my cap on a peg in the hall, went into the 
great chimney that was like an ideal smokehouse, and sat 
in the corner where Will used to sit when Anne was 
young and he was younger. Somehow it all seemed like 
a dream ; the dark walls of the chimney, the low beam 
that I ran against two or three times before I learned to 
duck under it, as I passed from the chimney-place into 
the room and back to the chimney-place again, in a kind 
of aimless pilgrimage that was a source of deep and inex- 
pressible gratification to me. I was taking on the spirit 
of the surroundings and by degrees growing in grace. 

On the left of the fire hung a net of small, shiny 
onions ; two or three great hams, shrouded in white, were 
slung up in the dusk of the chimney almost out of reach ; 
the poker and tongs stood with their heads together in 
close confidence ; and back of them was a cupboard, 
within which the goodies in Anne's time were stored. 
On the opposite side of the fire was a stack of kindlings, 
crowned with a basket of knitting work ; overhead was a 
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flying bridge of towels and woollen socks, each article in 
a comfortable, lukewarm condition. The smoke floated 
past these signals of domestic peace and coiled up the 
great cliininey pissage, growing .bluer and bluer, and 
more 8i)iritiializcd, until it blended with tlie blue sky 
itself, plainly visible thi-ougU tlie uncovered mouth of 
the chimney. 

An atmosphere of imutterable calm brooded over the 
place. It began in the bed of coals under the sooty kettle 
that hung l>y a chain to the guy pole in the chimney ; it 
filled that serene nook and swept int« the low-roofed 
room. 

Sprigs of Christmas holly, with the red berries just 
beginning to shrivel, were thrust into the leaden case- 
ment of the small window panes; a bird in a willow 
cage hupjied from perch to perch, as patient and per- 
sistent as the long pendulum of a coffin-like clock that 
stood next the chamber-door. In fact, it was difficult 
to say whether the bird was timing the iwnduluni or the 
pendulum mjignetiziug the bird, for both bird and pen- 
dulum swung to and fro with amazing deliberation, and 
ticked harmoniously for liours togetlier. 

I examined the bhie diina that was displayed to the 

utmost extent on the dresser ; and counted a row of small 

mugs, ail of a pattern, that iiung the length of a big beam 

overhead. I watched two copper-colored squashes slowly 
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going to seed in the midst of the congregation of mugs. 
There was a bunch of lavender on one wall, and some 
prints of Napoleon, the only ones, dating back to Water- 
loo; and — well, just hei*e a curtain was drawn across 
part of the room, to keep the strong draft from sweeping 
every member of the family up the chimney, and to make 
the chimney-corner seem rather more like a shrine, I 
fancy, for it surely had that effect. 

When I had come thus far in my tour of inspection, 
I was quite in the mood to withdraw into my high-back 
chair and dream over the coals that flushed and scowled 
w^hen a shadow passed over them, but flushed again as 
the soft air fanned them in the hollow of the chimney. 

Suddenly there was a small roar of waters within the 
kettle ; a cloud of steam gushed out of its crooked spout ; 
a few drops of rain leaped in at the open mouth of the 
chimney, and spat on the coals with a short, sharp hiss ; 
the old dame hastened from some xmdiscovered corner 
where she had been very silent and very busy, and supper 
was speedily under w^ay. 

After supper, two clay pipes added their aromatic 
fumes to the thin blue clouds that floated up the chimney. 
I listened to the easy drone of the cottager, who sat oppo- 
site me under the chimney, the very picture of content- 
ment, and to the unsteady steps of the housewife, who 
was preparing my bed for the night. The bird had 
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stopped vibrating between bis percbea ; the old clock, 
with a face like a harvest moon, was ticking to itself as 
softly as possible^ as though it felt we had lost interest in 
its affairs, and it was not expected to tick with much 
decision any more that night. 

To bed at last in the little chamber, next Anne's 
room. I had already seen her stately couch, on which 
so many eyes have looked. I saw it by daylight, when 
the great headboard, with its heavy carvings, and the 
tall posts that are beginning to tilt a little under the 
weight of the ponderous wooden canopy, seemed worthy 
of some reverence ; but at night, by the dim light of an 
exceedingly slender taper, it positively looked to me like 
some curious sarcophagus, with mummies standing in a 
row over the pillow, and probably a handful of dust and 
ashes hidden away under the quilt. One glance was 
enough for me now. 

The dame said, "Good night, and sleep ye well! " as 
she passed down the creaking stairs, and I closed the small 
door that shut Anne's room from mine. There was a low 
murmur of voices in the room under me. I beard them 
as I lay in bed. Then there was a sound of sliding bolts 
and retreating steps, and then an inner door closed after 
the kind creatures under whose roof I bad found shelter, 
and all was still. 

I thought I heard the clock tick once or twice, but 
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was not quite sure of it ; a bird started suddenly out 
of the thatch by my window, and gave me a little 
fright, for the cottage had grown ghostly in the dark- 
ness ; a mouse skipped across a comer of my room. I 
buried my face in the pillow, full of vague fancies, and 
presently slept the sleep that had compassed Shottery 
with its profound and tranquil spell. 

— Charles Warren Stoddard. 

Charles Warren Stoddard, born at Kocbester, New York, August 
7, 1843, is one of the best of living American writers. He has 
traveled extensively in this country, in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and resided for a time in Hawaii. He has been a newspaper corre- 
spondent, and has occupied the chair of English literature in two 
universities. He is the author of several charming books. Of one 
of these, his " South Sea Idyls," W. D. Howells, the eminent critic, 
says, " There are few such delicate bits of literature in the language." 
At present Mr. Stoddard's time is occupied in writing. 

Anne Hathaway : Shakespeare's wife. — wicket ; a small gate. — 
cue: hint. — withal: likewise. — WiU: Shakespeare. — spiritualized: 
refined. — guy pole: a pole to steady anything. — harmonioasly : in 
a peaceful and friendly way. — aromatic: fragrant; spicy. — ponder- 
ous : heavy. — sarcophagus : a stone coffin, bearing carvings and 
inscriptions. — mammies : dead bodies embalmed and dried after the 
manner of the ancient Egyptians. — compassed: surrounded. — 
Shottery: a village of England, where Anne Hathaway lived. 



What is man ? A foolish baby ; 

Vainly strives and fights and frets : 
Demanding all, deserving nothing. 

One small grave is all he gets. 
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The Death of St. Louis. 



St. Louis's second crusade, twenty-two years after the 
first, undertaken when he was in a deplorable state of 
health, was certainly a great act of earthly self-denial as 
well as of religious enthusiasm. Po|3e Clement IV., whose 
advice he asked, hesit<ited long before giving his assent, 
notwithstandhig the Holy See's traditional zeal against 
Islamism. 

It seems (certain that the pious king was not free from 
generous illusion and confiding credulity in the design 
and conduct of this crusade, which, in accordance with 
the interested advice of Charles of Anjou, then King of 
Sicily, was first directed against Tunis. It may, however, 
be noted that France now congratulates herself on having 
planted her Hag on the land in which St. Louis was the 
first to disi)lay th(' banner of the Jlcar de lis together 
with the orillaninie. 

Attackiul bv dvsenterv, which had declared itself in 
the army, as he had been attacked before in Kgypt, St. 
Louis siiw and accepted tlie ai>i)roach of death with the 
feelings which were to be expected from his life and 
virtues. 

AL Wallon, smnming up the witness of his contempo- 
raries, WTites: "His tent became a house of prayer. 
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THE LAST COMMUNION OF ST. LOUIS. 



Ma38 and the usual offices of the Church were celebrated 
there. The cross was raised at the foot of his bed, before 
Ilia eyes ; he kissed it often, and blessing God for all 
things, he thanked Him for his illness. He had with him 
as confessor Geofifrey of Beaulieu, a close observer of his 
pious life and virtues, and on this account one of his chief 
historians. He attended the king during his illness, aod 
gave him Holy Communion. 

" One day, when the sacred Host was brought to him, 
St. Louis, weak as lie was, threw himself out of bed, 
prostrated himself, and wished to receive it kneeling. It 
was neces8.ary to carry him back to his bed. When he 
received Extreme Unction his voice was scarcely audible, 
but Queen Margaret's confessor says that it could be seen 
by the movement of his lips thiit he took ]iart in the 
prayers of the rite, Geoffrey of Beaulieu says that he 
made the respon-ses in the Psalms, and that in the Litany 
he himself pronounced the names of the saints and invoked 
their prayers. 

"Toward the end he was .speechless for four days, but 
always of consiuous mind. His eyes were often raised to 
heaven, and directed again to those who were with him, 
on whom he seemed to smile. 

" In this extreme weakness, on the day before his 
death, when Geoffrey of Beaulieu brought him the Viati- 
cum, he was resolved to rise to receive it, and kneeling at 



the foot of the bed with joined hands, he confessed and 
coninuinicated. The power of speech was therefore not 
absoUitely gone. 

•' On the night of his death he was heard to say, * We 
shall go to Jerusiilein.' It was to the heavenly Jerusalem 
that his thoughts were thenceforth directed, yet he did 
not forget the reason of his coming to Africa, and cling- 
ing to the end to the vision which had allured his pious 
soul, he said, * Let us in God's name seek to have the faith 
preached in Tunis; who can best fulfil such a mission?* 
and he named a preaching friar who had previously been 
in that city. 

" When his strength failed, and only a low miu^mur 
escaped from his lips, he was still invoking the prayers of 
the saints. Geoffrey of Beaulieu guessed from a few 
words that he was reciting this end of the prayer of St. 
Denis, * Lord, grant that for love of Thee we may despise 
the good things of the world and not fear its evil things ' ; 
or it may have been the beginning of the prayer of St. 
James, ' Lord, sanctify and guard Thy people.' 

" Between nine o'clock and noon, after about half 
an hour's sleep, he opened his eyes, raised them to 
heaven with an air of serenity, and spoke the words of 
the Psalmist : ^ Introiho in domum tuam, adoraho ad teni- 
pjam sanctum, tuum et confitehor nomini iuo! At the last 
moment he had himself laid upon ashes with crossed arms, 
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and rendered up his aoiil; it was the hour at wliich our 
Lord Jesus Christ died upon the cross." 



: the Mohammedan religion. — Tunis: acountry of North 
Africa. — flear de lis (Her' de Ifi') : the ruyal amis of FraDce. — orl- 
fiamme: the early royal ensign of France.— H. Wallon: a French 
historian. — Geoffrey de BeauUeu (zlio'frwa' de bol'yuh'). — cllored: 
charmed. — Introibo in domum tiuun, adorabo ad templam Banctum taum 
et confitebor nomini tno : " I will come into Thy honue, I will worsliip 
toward Thy holy temple, and I will give praise to Thy namek" 



Seif-Control. 

Prune thou thy woi-ds, the thoughts control 
Tliat o'er thee swell and throng ; 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to puriwse strong. 

But he who lets his feelings run 

In soft luxurious flow, 
Shiinks wlien hard .service mu.st be done. 

And faints at every woe. 

Faitli's meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Titan brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom tlieir hour and fade. 



prune: cipar of nselesa material; smooth by trimming.— 
ports : extreme pleasures. 



The Judgment of Van Twiller. 

The renowned Woiiter (or Walter) Van Twiller was 
descended from a long line of Dutch biurgomasters, who 
liad comported themselves with such singular wisdom 
and propriety that they were never either heard or 
talked of — which, next to being universally applauded, 
should be the object of ambition of all magistrates and 
rulers. 

There are two opposite ways by which some men 
make a figure in the world ; one by talking faster than 
they tliink, and the other by holding their tongues and 
not thinking at all. By the first, many a smatterer 
acquires the reputation of a man of quick parts ; by the 
otlier, many a dunderpate, like the owl, the stupidest of 
l)irds, comes to be considered the very type of wisdom. 

This, by the way, is a casual remark, which I would 
not for the universe have it thought I apply to Governor 
Van Twiller. It is true he was a man shut up within 
himself like an oyster, and rarely spoke except in mono- 
syllables, but then it was allowed he seldom said a 
foolish thing. So invincible was his gravity that he 
was never known to laugh or even to smile through the 
whole course of a long and prosperous life. 

With all his reflective habits, he never made up his 
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mind on a subject. His adherents accounted for this by 
the astonishing magnitude of his ideas. He conceived 
every subject on so grand a scale that he had not room in 
his head to turn it over and examine both sides of it. 
Certain it is that if any matter were proix)unded to him 
on which ordinary mortals would rashly determine at 
first glance, he would put on a vague, mysterious look, 
shake his capacious head, smoke some time in profound 
silence, and at length observe that he " had his doubts 
about the matter " ; which gained him the reputation of 
a man slow of belief and not easily imposed upon. 

In his council he presided with great state and solem- 
nity. He sat in a huge chair of solid oak, hewn in the 
celebrated forest of The Hague, fabricated by an expe- 
rienced timmerman of Amsterdam, and curiously carved 
about the anns and feet, into exact imitations of gigantic 
eagle's claws. Instead of a scepter he swayed a long 
Turkish pipe wrought with jasmine and amber. In this 
stately chair would he sit, and this magnificent pipe 
would he smoke, shaking his right knee with a constant 
motion, and fixing his eyes for hours together upon a 
little print of AuLsterdam, which lamg in a black frame 
against the opposite wall of the coimcil chamber. 

Nay, it has even been siiid that when any deliberation 
of extraordinary length and intricacy was on the carpet, 
the renowned Wouter would shut his eyes for full two 
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hours at a time, that he might not be disturbed by ex- 
ternal objects ; and at such times the internal commotion 
of his mind was evinced by certain regular, guttural 
sounds, which his admirers declared were merely the noise 
of conflict, made by his contending doubts and opinions. 

The very outset of the career of this excellent magis- 
trate was distinguished by an example of legal acumen 
that gave the flattering presage of a wise and equitable 
administration. The morning after he had been in- 
stalled in office, and at the moment he was making his 
breakfast from a prodigious earthen dish filled with milk 
and Indian pudding, he was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Wandle Schoonhoven, a very important old 
burgher of New Amsterdam, who complained bitterly of 
one Barent Bleecker, inasmuch as lie refused to come to a 
settlement of accounts, seeing that there was a heavy 
balance in favor of said Wandle. 

Governor Van Twiller, as I have already observed, 
was a man of few words; he was likewise a mortal 
enemy to multiplying writings — or being disturbed at 
his breakfast. Having listened attentively to the state- 
ment of Wandle Schoonhoven, giving an occasional grunt 
as he shoveled a spoonful of Indian pudding into his 
mouth, — either as a sign that he relished the dish or 
comprehended the story, — he called unto him his con- 
stable, and pulling out of his breeches pocket a huge 
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jackkntfe, dispatched it after the defendant as a summons^ 
accompanied by his tobacco box as a warrant. 

This summary process was as efEectual in those simple 
days as was the seal ring of the great Haroun Alraschid 
among the true believera. 

The two parties being confronted before him, each 
produced a book of accounts, written in a langiiage and 
character that would liave pnzzled any but a High Dutch 
commentator or a learned decipherer of Egyptian obelisks. 

The sage Wouter took them one after the other, and 
having poised tlicm in his hands and attentively counted 
over the number of leaves, fell straightway into a very 
great doubt, and smoked for half an hour without saying 
a word. At length, laying his finger beside his nose, and 
shutting his eyes for a moment, with the air of a man 
who has just caught a subtle idea by the tail, he slowly 
took his pipe from his mouth, puffed forth a column of 
tobacco smoke, and with marvelous gravity and solemnity 
pronounced, that having carefully counted over the leaves 
and weighed the books, he had found that one was just 
aa thick and as heavy as the other: therefore it was the 
final opinion of the court that the accomits were equally 
balanced: therefore Wandle should give Barent a receipt, 
and Barent should give Wandle a receipt, and the con- 
stable should pay the costs. 

This decision, being straightway made known, diffused 
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general joy throughout New Amsterdam, for the people 
immediately perceived that they had a very wise and 
equitable magistrate to rule over them. But its happiest 
effect was that not another lawsuit took place throughout 
the whole of his administration; and the office of con- 
stable fell into such decay that there was not one of 
those losel scouts known in the province for many years. 
I am the more particular in dwelling on this transac 
tion, not only because T deem it one of the most sage and 
righteous judgments on record and well worthy the atten- 
tion of modern magistrates, but because it was a miracu- 
lous event in the history of the renowned Wouter — being 
the only time he was ever known to come to a decision in 

the whole course of his life. 

Washington Irving. 

burgomasters : chief magistrates of municipal towns in Holland 
and other countries. — comported: conducted. — smatterers: one who 
has only a slight knowledge. — a man of quick parts : one of ready 
abilities. — dunderpate : a dull head. — inyindble : incapable of being 
conquered. — reflective : capable of exercising thought. — adherents : 
followers. — capacious : large. — The Hague : the capital of the Nether 
lands. — fabricated : made. — timmerman : a wood-worker. — scepter : 
a staff borne by a king as an emblem of authority. — on the carpet : 
under consideration. — acumen : keenness. — New Amsterdam: the old 
name for New York. The town was so called until its capture by 
the English in 1604, when the name was changed to New York. — 
Haroun Alrasch'id : a celebrated Eastern monarch whose adventures 
are told in "The Arabian Nights." — true believers : the name given 
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to themselves by MusaulaiaDS. — obelisks: pointed stone pillars.- 
dlffused: spread. — losel scout : a worthless, spying fellow. 



The Bell of Atri. 

At Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 

Of ancient Roman date but scant renown, 

One of those little places that liave run 

Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun, 

And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 

" I climb no farther upward, come what may," — 

The Re Giovanni, now unknown to fame, 

So many monarchs since have borne the name. 

Had a great hell himg in the market jilace 

Beneath a roof, projecting some small space 

By way of shelter from the sun and rain. 

Then rode he tlirougb the streets with all his train. 

And, with the blast of trumpets loud and long. 

Made proclamation tliat whenever wrong 

Was done to any man he should hut ring 

The great bell in the square, and he, the king, 

Woidd cause the Syndic to decide thereon. 

Such was the proclamation of King John. 

How swift tlie happy days in Atri sped. 

What wrongs were righted, need not here be said. 

Suffice it that, as all things must decay. 



The hempen rope at length was worn away, 
Unraveled at the end, and, strand by strand, 
Loosened and wasted in the ringer's hand, 
Till one who noted this in passing by 
Mended the rope with braids of bryony, 
So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 
Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 

By cliance it happened that in Atri dwelt 
A knight, with spur on heel and sword in belt, 
Who loved his hounds and horses and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts ; — 
Loved, or had loved them ; for at last, grown old, 
His only passion was the love of gold. 
He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds, 
Rented his vineyards and his garden groimds, 
Kept but one steed, his favorite steed of all, 
To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 
And day by day sat brooding in his chair, 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 

At length he said : ^^ What is the use or need 
To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 
Eating his head off in my stables here. 
When rents are low and provender is dear ? 
Let him go feed upon the public ways ; 
I want him only for the holidays." 
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So the old steed was turned into the heat 
Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 
And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn. 
Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and tbom. 

One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 

It is the custom in the summer time, 

With bolted doors and window shutters closed. 

The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed ; 

When suddenly upon their senses fell 

The loud alarum of the accusing hell ! 

The Syndic started from his deep repose, 

Turned on his couch, and listened, and then rose 

And donned his robes, and with reluctant pace 

Went panting forth into the market place. 

Where the great bell upon its crossbeams swung, 

Reiterating with persistent tongue, 

In half-articulate jargon, the old song, 

*' Some one hath done a wrong, hath done a wrong ! '' 

But ere he reached the belfry's light arcade 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its shade. 
No shape of human form of woman born. 
But a poor steed dejected and forlorn. 
Who with uplifted head and eager eye 
Was tugging at the vines of bryony, . . , 
Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 
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Had rolled together like a summer cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched beast 

In five and twenty different ways at least, 

With much gesticulation and appeal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The knight was called and questioned ; in reply 

Did not confess the fact, did not deny ; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant jest, 

And set at naught the Syndic and the rest, 

Maintaining, in an angry undertone, 

That he should do what pleased him with his own. 

And thereupon the Syndic gravely read 

The proclamation of the king ; then said : 

^' Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, 

But Cometh back on foot, and begs its way ; 

Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds, 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of weeds ! 

These are familiar proverbs ; but I fear 

They never yet have reached your knightly ear. 

What fair renown, what honor, what repute 

Can come to you from starving this poor brute ? 

" He who serves well and speaks not merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
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To comfort his old age, aud to provide 
Shelter in stall, and food and field heside." 

The knight withdrew abashed ; the people all 
Led home the steed in triumph to his stall. 
The king heard and approved, and laughed in glee. 
And cried aloud : " Right well it pleaseth me ! 
Church bells at best but ring us to the door, 
But go not in to Mass ; my bell doth more : 
It Cometh into court and pleada tlie Ciiuse 
Of creatures dumb and unknown to the la%vs; 
And this shall make, in every Christian clime. 
The Bell of Atri famous for all time." 

Husky W. LnsiiVKU.ow. 

Henry W. Longfellow was born at Poi'tlan<], llaiiic, in 1807 and 
died in 1882. Ilia poetry is remarkable for its simpliciity, vpfincniPHt, 
and grace. He is umloiihtedly the mo.st popular of Anieriisan poets. 

Abruzio (ilbi'iit'so) : a countiy of Italy. — Re GiovBn'ni : Kinf; 
John, in English. — S^'dlc : a magistrate. — bry'ony: a common 
European plant. — votive garlcuid : a wreatli of flowers given in ful- 
fillment of a vow. — prodigalitleB : wastefulness. — reluctant: unwill- 
ing. — relt'erating : repeating. — hAU-articulate jargon : iudiBtinct, 
unintelligible speech. 



The Pyramids. 

Although there are seventy pyramids in Egypt, and 
others in different quarters of the Old World, and even of 
the New, yet the term "The Pyramids" is generally 
api)lied to those on the banks of the Nile, near where 
the ancient city of Memphis stood. 

They are immense stone structures standing on a 
square base, with triangular sides running to a point, and 
were counted among the Seven Wonders of the World. 
They are supposed to be about four thousand years old, 
but are in an excellent state of preservation. Formerly 
the sides were incased by huge slabs, making them per- 
fectly smooth ; but this outer casing was removed in the 
twelfth century by Saladin, who used the slabs in 
building the citadel of Cairo. 

The Pyramids stand at the edge of the desert, on the 
western side of the Nile. After crossing the ferry at 
Cairo, the stranger imagines them close at hand, though 
he has still a good mile to traverse. A near view is gen- 
erally disappointing ; and it is not until the visitor begins 
to make comparisons that the fact of their exceeding vast- 
ness comes home to the mind. The base of the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops is nearly eight hundred feet square, 
covering a surface of eleven acres ; and its height is four 
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butidred and sixty-one feet. It ia a common feat of 
travelers to ascend to the summit with the aid of a 
couple of Arab guides. 

The view from the top has the same vivid contraat of 
life and death which makes all wide views in Egypt strik- 
ing — the desert and the green plain; only the view over 
the desert, — the African desert, — being much more 
extensive here than elsewhere, one gatliers in better the 
notion of the wide, heaving ocean of sandy billows which 
hovers on the edge of the valley of the Nile. The white 
line of the minarets of Cairo is also a peculiar feature — ■ 
peculiar, because it is strange to see a modern Egyptian city 
which is an ornament instead of a doformity to the view. 

It is said that six million tons of stone were used in 
the construction of the Great Pyramid of Clieops, and 
that its erection occupied one hundred thousand men 
for twenty years! The mass is not solid, but contains a 
series of chambers, the entrance to which is on the north 
side. A long, close, and devious passage leads to the 
Queen's Chamber, seventeen feet by eighteen, and twenty 
feet iiigh. Thence another long passage leads to the 
King's Chamber, thirty-seven feet by seventeen, and 
twenty feet high. At one end of this apartment stands a 
sarcophagus of red granite, in which the monarch is sup- 
posed to have been laid. 

The second pyramid, that of Cephrenes, is not much 



inferior in size to this one, its bcise being six hundred and 
eighty-four feet, and its height four hundred and fifty-six 
feet ; but it is not in such good preservation. It contains 
a chamber hewn out of solid rock, and in the sarcopliagus 
were found the bones of an animal, probably the sacred 
bull of the Egyptians. The third large pyramid con- 
tained a mummy, the remains of which, and of its cedar 
colIin, are now in the British Museum. 

There can be no doubt that they were all designed 
a{5 receptacles for the dead. Around them lie, scattered 
about as far as the eye can reach, both up and down the 
banks of the riVer and along the edge of the desert for 
miles beyond the ruined city of Memphis, numberless 
edifices and tumuli of a monumental character, some of 
which were once profusely embellished with sculptures, 
and in which mummies have been found. 

In front of the Pyramid of Cephrenes stands the 
great Sphinx — the hugest marvel of sculpture which 
the world has ever seen. For centuries this colossal 
wonder lay almost submerged beneath the sand-drift of 
the desert. In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the laborious task of uncovering it was undertaken, in the 
course of wliich discoveries were made tending to show 
that there was at some former time a temple on the area 
beneath the stony gaze of the colossal countenance, and 
an altar uix)n which sacrifices were offered. 
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So coDtinuous is the drift of sand from the desert, 
that nearly all those portions of the figure which modem 
investigators have at different times laid bare have been 
agsAn covered. 

tniTerae: cross. — devious: winding. — tumuli: Bepulchral mounds. 
— colOMal: of euoriuoufi size. 



Near the Pyramids, more wondrous and more awful 
than all else in the Ijind of Egypt, there sits the lonely 
Sphinx. Comely the creature ia, but the comeliness is not 
of this world ; the once-worshiped beast is a deformity 
and a monster to this generation, and yet you can see that 
those lips, so thick and heavy, were fashioned according 
to some ancient mold of beauty — some mold of beauty 
now forgotten — forgotten because that Greece drew forth 
Cytherea fi-om the flashing foam of the .^gean Sea, and 
in her image created new forms of beauty, and made it a 
law among men tliat the short and proudly wreathed lip 
should stand for the sign and the main condition of love- 
liness, through all generations to come. 

Yet still there lives on the race of those who were 
beautiful in the fashion of tlie elder world, and Christian 



girls of Coptic blood will look on you with the sad, 
serious gaze, and kiss your charitable hand with the big, 
pouting lips of the Sphinx. 

Laugh and mock if you will at the worship of stone 
idols, but mark ye this, ye breakers of images, that in 
one regard the stone idol bears awful semblance of the 
Deity — unchangefulness in the midst of change — the 
same seeming will and intent, forever and ever in- 
exorable ! 

Upon ancient dynasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian 
kings — upon Greek and Roman, upon Arab and Otto- 
man conquerors — upon Napoleon dreaming of an Eastern 
empire — upon battle and pestilence — upon the ceaseless 
misery of the Egyptian race — upon keen-eyed travelers 
— Herodotus yesterday, and Warburton to-day — upon 
all and more this unworldly Sphinx has watched, and 
watclied like a Providence with the same earnest eyes, 
and the same sad, tranquil mien. 

And we, we shall die, and Islam will wither away, 
and the Englishman, straining far over to hold his 
loved India, will plant a firm foot on the banks of the 
Nile, and sit in the seats of the Faithful, and still that 
sleepless rock will lie watching and watching the works 
of the new busy race, with those same sad, earnest eyes, 
and the same tranquil mien. 

A. W. KiNGLAKE. 
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Alexander Wllllun KineUkeia best knowr. aa the author of a very 
exhaustive history of the Crimean War, and by his highly popular 
book of travels, " Eothen." He was born at Tauuton, England, in 
1809, aud died iu 1891. 

comely : good-looking. — C^be'rea : a name for the goddess Venus, 
so called from the island of Cythera, where aho was ivorahiped. — 
JEgetin: the Grecian archipelago. — Coptic: peitaining to the Egyp- 
tian race known aa Copts. — Inexorable: unchangeabl<4. — dyiuuties : 
race's of kings of the same family. — Herodotus: an ancient Greek 
writer, known aa "the futlier of history." — Warburton: William 
Warbiirton, an eminent Kriglisli writer. — the Faithful : iu Mohaiu- 
rnedau uaage, believers iu Mohammed. 



Where Lies the Land? 

Where lies the land to which the sliip would go? 

Far, far ahead, ia all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from ? Away, 

Far, far hehind, is all that they can say. 

On aimny noons upon the deiik's smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant liere to |)acej 

Or, (jVr tlie stern reiOining, watch bel(»w 
The foaming wake far widening as we go. 

On stormy nights when wild northwesters rave, 
How proud a thing to fight witli wind and wave ! 

The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 
Exults to bear, and acorns to wisli it p;ist. 



Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from ? Away, 

Far, far behind, is aU that they can say. 

Arthur Hugh Clough. 

Arthur Hugh Clough (kltlf), an English poet, was born in Liver- 
pool in 1819. He was educated at Kugby and Oxford, and was for 
a lime a tutor in Oriel College. Jietween 1849 and 1852 he was 
professor of English literature in University College, London. About 
18;")!* he visited this country, and became intiuiati»ly acquainted with 
Longfellow and other poets. He died in Florence, Italy, in 1861. 



The Surrender of Fort William Henry. 

This selection is from "The Last of the Mohic^ins," the most 
popuhir of (.'ooi)er'8 Leatherstocking tales. Duncan Hey ward has 
just roturned from an interview with General Montcalm, the French 
coinnuuuler who was besieging Fort William Henry. With Hey- 
ward are the two daughters of Munro, the commander of the fort, 
who have just arrived after a perilous journey. Montcalm has asked 
for a conference with Munro. 

Miinro sat utterly unconscious of Heyward's presence, 
his features exposed and working with the anguish of his 
r(\i»:rets, while heavy tears fell from his eyes and rolled 
unheeded from his cheeks to the floor. At length he 
moved, as if suddenly recovering his recollection ; then he 
arose and, taking a single turn across the room, he ap- 
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preached his companion with an air of military grandeur 
and demanded : — 

" Have you not, Major Heyward, some communication 
that I should hear, from the Marquis de Montca-hn ?" 

Duncan started, in his turn, and immediately com- 
menced, in an embarrassed voice, the half-forgotten mes- 
sage. As Munro listened to the detail of Duncan, the 
excited feelings of the father gradually gave way before 
the obligations of his station, and when the other was 
done, lie saw before him nothing but the veteran, swelling 
with the wounded feelings of a soldier. 

" You have said enough, Major Heyward ! " exclaimed 
the angry old man ; " enough to make a volume of com- 
mentary on French civility. Here has this gentleman 
invited me to a conference, and when I send him a capable 
substitute, for you're all that, Duncan, he answers me with 
a riddle. I will meet the Frenchman, and that without 
fear or delay ; promptly, sir, as becomes a servant of my 
royal master. Gro, Major Heyward, and give tliem a 
flourish of the music ; send out a messenger to let them 
know who is coming. We will follow with a small guard, 
for such respect is due to one who holds the honor of his 
king in keeping." 

A very few minutes only were necessary to parade a few 
files, and to dispatch an orderly with a flag to announce 
the approach of the commandant of the fort. As soon 



as the usual ceremonials of a military departure were 
observed, the veteran and his more youthful companion 
left the fortress attended by the escort. 

They had proceeded only a hundred yards from the 
works when the little array which attended the French 
general to the conference was seen issuing from the hollow 
way, which formed the bed of a brook that ran between 
the batteries of the besiegers and the fort. 

From the moment that Munro left his own works to 
appear in front of his enemies, his air had been grand, and 
his step and countenance highly military. The instant he 
caught a glimpse of the white plume that waved in the 
hat of Montcalm his eye lighted, and age no longer ap- 
peared to possess any influence over his vast and still 
muscular person. 

If the air of Munro was more commanding and manly, 
it wanted both the ease and insinuating polish of that of 
the Frenchman. Neither spoke for a few moments, each 
regarding the other with curious and interested eyes. 
Then, as became his superior rank and the nature of 
the interview, Montcalm broke the silence. After utter- 
ing the usual words of greeting, he turned to Duncan and 
continued, with a smile of recognition, speaking always 
in French : — 

*^ I am rejoiced, sir, that you have given us the pleas- 
ure of your company on this occasion. There will be no 
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necessity to employ an ordinary interpreter ; for in your 
hands I feel the same security as if I spoke your language 
myself. 

"I have solicited this interview from your superior 
because I believe he will allow himself to be persuaded 
that he has already done everything which is necessary 
for the honor of his prince, and will now listen to the 
admonitions of humanity. I will forever bear testimony 
that his resistance has been gallant and was continued as 
long as there was hope." 

When this opening was tran.«>latcd to Munro, he an- 
swered with dignity, but with sufficient courtesy: — 

" However I may prize such testimony, it will be 
more valuable when it shall be better merited." 

After a short pause Montcalm said ; — 

*' These hills afford us every opportunity of reconnoiter- 
ing your works, sirs, and I am possibly as well acquainted 
with their weak condition as you can lie yourselves." 

" Ask the French general if his glasses cau reach to 
the Hudson," said Munro, proudly; "'and if he knows 
when and where to expect the army of Webb." 

"Let General Webb be liLs own interpreter," returned 
the politic Montcalm, suddenly extending an open letter 
toward Munro as he spoke; "you will there learn that 
his movements are not likely to prove embarrassing to 
my army." 
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The veteran seized the offered paper without waiting 
for Duncan to translate the speech. As his eye passed 
hastily over the words, his countenance changed from its 
look of military pride to one of deep chagrin ; his lip 
began to quiver; and, suffering the paper to fall from 
his hand, his head dropped upon his chest, like that of a 
man whose hopes were withered at a single blow. 

Duncan caught the letter from the ground, and with- 
out apology for the liberty he took, he read at a glance 
its cruel purport. Their common superior, so far from 
encouraging them to resist, advised a speedy surrender, 
urging, in the plainest language, as a reason the utter 
inipossil)ility of his sending a single man to their rescue. 

" Here is no deception ! " said Duncan, examining the 
billet both inside and out; ^'this is the signature of Webb.*' 

'^ The man has betrayed me ! " Munro at length bit- 
terly exclaimed ; '• he has brought dishonor to my door, 
and shame has he heaped heavily on my gray hairs." 

" Say not so," cried Duncan ; " we are yet masters of 
the fort and of our honor. Let us sell our lives at such a 
rate as shall make our enemies believe the purchase too 
dear." 

'^Boy, I thank thee," .exclaimed the old man, rousing 
himself from his stupor; ^'you have, for once, reminded 
Munro of his duty. W-e will go back and dig our graves 
behind those ramparts." 
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" Gentlemen," said Montcalm, advancing toward them 
a step, in generous interest, " listen to my terms before 
you leave me." 

" What says the Frenchman ? " demanded the veteran 
sternly ; " does he make a merit of having captured a 
Bcout with a note from headquarters? Sir, lie had better 
raise this siege, to go and sit down before Edward, if he 
wishes to frighten his enemy witli words." 

Duncan explained the other's meaning. " To retain 
the fort is now impossible," said the libera! enemy, " it is 
necessary to the interests of my master that it should be 
destroyed; but as for yourselves and your brave comrades, 
there is no privilege dear to a soldier that sliall be denied." 

" Our colors ? " demanded Heyward, 

"Carry them to England, and show them to your 
king." 

" Our arms ? " 

*' Keep them j none can use them better." 

" Our march ; tlie surrender of the place ? " 

'* Shall all be done in a way most honorable to your^ 
selves." 

Duncan now turned to explain these proposals to his 
commander, who heard him with amazement and a sensi- 
bility that was deeply touched by such unu.sual and unex- 
pected generosity. 

"Go you, Duncan," he said; "go with this marquess. 



as indeed marquess he should be ; go to his marquee, and 
arrange it all. I have lived to see two things in my old 
age that never did I expect to behold: an Englishman 
afraid to support a friend, and a Frenchman too honest 
to profit by his advantage." 

So saying, the veteran again dropped his head to his 
chest, and returned slowly toward the fort, exhibiting, by 
the dejection of his air, to the anxious garrison a harbin- 
ger of evil tidings. 

James Fenimore Cooper. 

unconscious: unaware. — obligations: acts by which a person is 
bound to do something. — commentary: a short written account of 
events. — conference: a meeting for an interchange of opinions. — 
recognition : notice. — admonitions : friendly advice. — reconnoitering : 
examining with the eye. — chagrin: vexation. — ramparts: embank- 
ments or walls of earth for the purpose of defense. — Edward: Fort 
Edward, where General Webb was stationed. — marquee (mar-ke') : a 
large field tent for the use of an officer. — dejection: melancholy. 



The Bugle Song. 



The splendor falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
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hark, hear ! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going I 
sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horna of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river: 
Oiir echoes roll from soul to sold, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoea flying. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
Tknnyson, 
Alfred Tennyson was born in England in 1809 and died in 1892. 
He succeeded Wordswortli as [loet laureate. Ills verses are distin- 
guislied by their pni-ity and felicity of diction. His "Idylls of the 
King" are bis ni!ister]iie(«s, but he is best known to the general 
reaih^r by his shorter i>oeins. 
Elfluid: fairyland. 



A Heroine of the Third Century. 

" One would think our little Kejmrata actually hungry 
for martyrdom," said the Ijiidy Cornelia, one evening to 
her husband. 

" Wlien the tidings came of the death of certain 
Christians this very day, in our own city, under torments 



which would be inflicted, we might suppose, only by 
barbarians, instead of being shocked, and crying out with 
pity and horror as a child of her age would do naturally, 
she simply said, with a heavenly suiile on her counte- 
nance : * Glorious martyrs ! how brightly are they shining, 
even now, in heaven ! ' 

" A mortal dread has seized me lest our precious child 
should in some moment of ecstasy betray herself to the 
spying minions of the cruel Decius. Besides, as we have 
seen again and again, the hope of money may tempt some 
menial to betray her. Our own servants seem trustworthy, 
devoted indeed to every one of us, above all to * the little 
Lady Reparata.' But who can tell if some special tempta- 
tion may not be set before them to secure the arrest of 
our darling — too well we know what that means," and 
the mother finished her sentence by clasping her hands in 
anguish and fairly shivering with the dread which had 
come over her. 

'' You must not give way to these forebodings," said 
her husband, Petrus, quietly. " The child is capable of a 
wonderful exaltation of soul, which is roused by the stories 
of those heroic Christians. We must, if possible, prevent 
these stories coming to her ears, and especially must we 
ask the good priest Barnabas to counsel her to observe 
holy caution in the midst of such perils. We must re- 
member, also, that God's providence is our only protec 
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tion, and put this dear child altogether into His hands. 
Unless we distrust Him, I am certain He will not allow 
our Reparata to fall into any imprudence." 

Tliis Christian family, living in Caesarea of Palestine^ 
had received the choicest instruction in their faith from 
the immediate successors of the apostles, and their very 
names had been given to them in honor of the tradition 
of St. Pefer and Cornelius the centurion, so cherished 
by the Christians of Csesarea as belonging to their own 
city. At this very time the "Seventh Persecution," as 
it is called, had broken out under the Emperor Decius. 
He lived as emperor but two years ; but during these the 
utmost cruelty was practiced toward the Christians. 

It was a time of doubled and tripled solicitude to 
those whose young families climg around them, and to 
whom they nuist act as guides in this supreme hour; 
counseling caution, indeed, but without allowing one re- 
coil from torment or death if these should meet them 
in the w\ay. 

It is one of the beautiful prerogatives of youth to 
kindle at the recital not only of adventures, but of hero- 
ism and chivalry under all forms. Noble deeds have 
a special charm for the young, and none understand 
better what a truly noble deed is. It was this inborn 
nobility of youth, together with the innocence fostered by 
the practice of Christian precepts, which so stimulated 
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the heroism of such lads as Venantius of Spain, Pan- 
cratius of Asia Minor, such maidens as Agnes and Prisca 
of Rome, and now stirred in the veins of Reparata of 
Palestine. 

In vain did her parents, seeing her eyes and delicate 
nostrils dilate, the flush rise to her cheek, the slender 
figure becoming still more erect under the recitals of 
heroic triumphs constantly coming to their own ears, 
endeavor to keep them from hers. The air was full of 
them, and there could be no '• wonder-book " in the 
world like that which was being written out before their 
eyes, and written, too, in blood. 

Still, as time went on, even the anxiety of the mother. 
Lady Cornelia, lost a certain sharpness. She could hear, 
see, nothing which indicated that any one of her house- 
hold was an object of suspicion, and she began to feel 
that some invisible shield was being held over them. 

The little girl grew apace and was now in her teens ; 
delicate in size even for her age, but with a wondrous 
charm of expression, as if her soul had molded her body 
and actually radiated through her eyes and her beaming 
smile. Nothing lovelier, many said, lived this side of 
heaven. 

One day in the early October, after the daily Mass at 
matins, at which, even in these dangerous tunes, they 
found ways to be present, father, mother, and daughter, 
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having taken their light breakfast, were seated in the 
inner court around which the Siisteni houses are built, 
when an imperial officer entered unaniiouiioed, aa if he 
liad demanded admittance. Insbintly Comelia'a cheek 
was pale aa death. Petrua rose with all his habitual 
courtesy, as if to welcome tlie intruder, but his salutation 
was rudely interrupted by the demand to see the Lady 
Reparata. 

There was no opportimity for concealment, but if 
there had been, the young girl was not one to avail her^ 
self of it. Stepping forward, before either of her parents 
could anawer, she said : " I am tlie Lady Reparata." 
Swift aa her own action had been, it was met by the 
imperial officer with a pair of light fetters, for which 
she reached out lier slender wrists as if they had been 
bracelets. 

'■ Upon what charge," asked Petnis, " do you arrest 
one 80 young in her father's house V " 

"She is arrested as a Christian," replied the officer, 
"and is to appear at once before the prefect. It will be 
useless for you to attempt to screen her from justice. 
Tlie prefect has long known that she belonged to these 
■ disturbers of the peace of the empire, and has only 
waited to see if she Avould not grow wise with years. I 
have no time to spend in talk or farewells. My attend- 
ants are already within call." 



As he spoke two hardened-looking men laid hold of 
her arms. A look passed from the child to the parents : 
on one side a look of unutterable anguish ; on the other, 
of ineffable peace, almost of exultation. Petrus would 
have followed on their steps without delay, but he saw 
Cornelia fainting in the arms of her maids, who were weep- 
ing and wringing their hands, helpless in their own grief. 

Pausing, hoVvever, only long enough to assure Cornelia 
that everything possible would be done to save the child, 
he darted from his home and kept within sight of the 
officer, his menials, and their prisoner, as did also the 
crowds gathering always on the street when an arrest 
had been made, and this was one to stir the whole city 
of Caesarea. 

There was no difficulty in gaining access to the coiu't- 
room of the prefect, especially when money was handed 
quietly to the guards, and Petrus pressed in with the 
crowd. Early as it was, everything was in readiness for 
the mock trial, which proved to be from the first moment 
like many to which Petrus had listened, so that the glim- 
mer of a possible escape, which had made him promise 
Cornelia to do all which could be done to save their child, 
died out before the questions of the prefect, the command 
to offer incense to the idols at her side, the noble, un- 
hesitating confession of faith from the lips of his little 
Reparata. 
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But when it came to the torture, — to the rack, — the 
eyes of Petrus closed with a sickening feeling he could 
not overcome. But still the clear young voice gave its 
responses without a tremor; and. when he knew, by the 
whispers of those around him, that the torches and hot 
pincers were being applied to that tender side, so sacred 
to a father's heart, on which only her mother and the 
nurse of her childhood had ever looked, the great bea.ds 
of anguish stood on his forehead ; still he heard no cry, 
only the same calm declaration of fealty to her Lord, 
until the judge exclaimed : — ■ 

" Away with her ! It is useless to dally with these 
children, more obstinate than even their infatuated 
parents. Behead her at once." 

The twilight of the sunny October day still lingered 
in the court from which the saintly child had been so 
rudely taken ; Cornelia had not left it the livelong day, 
for the last gleam of that radiant countenance on which 
she had lived for thirteen years was more to her than 
simshiue, or the coucli on which she felt that she could 
never agHin find rest, unless her child were restored to 
her. Petrus entered alone, very pate, but quite calm. 
Cornelia threw out her hands to him imploringly, but 
asked no question. How could she hear the reply she 
was certain awaited Iier ? And Petrus said gently: — 

" Thank God, the agony, although sharp, was short. 
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She is in no dungeon to-night, guarded by brutal men ; 
but her beautiful soul stands before her Lord crowned 
with the innocence of spotless virginity, in her hand 
is the palm won with her blood, and her body, which 
we loved so much, which is now sacred by her act of 
martyrdom, is resting in the martyr's peace in our 
own tomb with our Christian ancestors. 

" For ourselves, we have only to put our possessions 
as far as possible out of the reach of our persecutors, 
and quietly await the death which is surely in store for 
us, and which we can never call bitter since this same 
death was bestowed upon her as a reward of her love 
for her Lord." 

But our Reparata! The story of the little maiden 
of thirteen did not stop on the borders of CaBsarea of 
Palestine. Passed from mouth to mouth, it found listen- 
ers in Florence, so near to Rome and its cruel emperor ; 
and many were the hearts it consoled, and even strength- 
ened for the martyrdom lying in wait for every Christian 
in the old Tuscan city. So much, indeed, did they 
venerate this young girl who laid down her life gladly 
for Christ on the 8th of October, 253, that they named 
their small cathedral " St. Reparata." 

Nor was this all. In the year 407 Florence was 
in danger of pillage and utter destruction from the 
barbarians coming toward them from the north. Already 
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As the fortress was to be approached through the 
mountain passes, it became necessary to divei-t the 
enemy's attention to another quarter. A little while 
bef<:)re sunset Juan Pizarro left the city with a picked 
corps of horsemen, and took a direction opix)8ite to that 
of the fortress, that the besieging army might suppose 
the object was a foraging expedition. But, secretly 
countermarching in the niglit, he fortunately found the 
pa-sses undefended and arrived before the outer wall of 
tlie fortress without giving tlie alarm to the garrison. 

Tlie entrance was through a narrow opening in the 
center of the rampart; but this was now closed up with 
heavy stones that seemed t-o fori7i one solid work with the 
rest of the masonry. It was an affair of time to dislodge 
these huge masses in such a manner as not to rouse the 
garrison. The Indian natives, who rarely attacked in the 
night, were not s^lfficiently acquainted with the art of war 
even to provide against surprise by posting sentinels. 
When the task was accomplished, Juan Pizarro and his 
gallant troop rode through the gateway and advanced 
toward the second parapet. 

But their movements had not been conducted so secretly 
as to escape notice, and they now found tlie interior court 
swarming with warriors, who, as tlie Spanianls drew near, 
let off clouds of lui-ssiles tliat compelled them U) come to a 
halt. Juan Pizarro, aware that uo time was to be lost, 
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ordered one half of his corps to dismount, and, putting 
himself at their head, prepared to make a breach as before 
in the fortifications. Ijcading on his men, he encouraged 
them in the work of demolition in the face of such a 
storm of stones, javelins, and arrows as might have made 
the stoutest heart shrink from encountering it. The good 
mail of the Spaniards did not always protect them ; but 
others took the place of such as fell, until a breach was 
made, and the cavalry, pouring in, rode down all who 
opjx)sed them. 

The parapet was now abandoned, and the Indians, 
hurrying with disorderly flight across the inclosure, took 
refuge on a kind of platform or terrace, commanded by 
the principal tower. Here, rallying, they shot off fresh 
volleys of missiles against the Spaniards, while the garri- 
son in the fortress hurled down fragments of rock and 
timber on their heads. Juan Pizarro, still among the 
foremost, sprang forward on the terrace, cheering on his 
men by his voice and example; but at this moment he 
was struck by a large stone on the head, not then pro- 
tected by his buckler, and was stretched on the ground. 
The (humtless chief still continued to animate his fol- 
lowers by his voice till the terrace was carried and its 
miserable defenders were put to the sword. His sufferings 
were then too much for him, and he was removed to the 
town below, where, notwithstanding every exertion to 
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save him, he survived the iujuty but a fortnight. He bad 
served in the conquest of Peru from the first, and no 
name on the roll of its conquerors is less tarnished by the 
reproacli of cruelty or stands higlier in all the attributes 
of a true and valiant knight. 

Though deeply sensible to hia brother's disaster, 
Hernando Pizarro saw that no time was to be lost in 
profiting by the advantages already gained. Committing 
the charge of the town to Gonzalo, he put himself at the 
head of the assailants and laid vigorous siege to the 
fortresses. One surrendered after a short resistance. The 
other and more formidable of the two still held out under 
the brave Inca noble who commanded it. He was a man 
of an athletic frame, and mij^ht be seen striding along 
the battlements, anned with a Spanish buckler and cuirass, 
and in his hand wielding a formidable mace, garnished 
with points or knobs of coj){Xir. With this terrible 
weapon he struck down all who att(nnpti.tl to force a 
passage into the fortress. Some of hii^ followers who 
proposed a surrender he is s<iid to have slain with his 
own hand. Ladders were plai\ted aj,'ainst tlie walls ; but 
no sooner did a Spanianl gain the topmost round than 
he was hurled to the ground ]>y the strung arm of the 
Indian warnor. His activity was equal Ui his strength ; 
and he seemed to be at every point the moment that Lis 
presence was needed. 
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The Spanish commander was filled with admiration 
at this display of valor ; for he could admire valor even in 
an enemy. He gave ordei's that the chief should not be 
injured, but be taken alive, if possible. This was not easy. 
At length, numerous ladders having been planted against 
the tower, the Spaniards scaled it on several quarters at 
the Scime time, and, leaping into the place, overpowered the 
few combatants who still made a show of resistance. 

But the Inca chieftain was not to be taken; and, 
finding further resistance ineffectual, he sprang to the 
edge of the battlements, and casting away his war club, 
wrapped his mantle around him and threw himself head- 
long from the summit. He died like an ancient 
Roman. He had struck his last stroke for the freedom 
of his country, and he scorned to survive her dishonor. 
The Castilian commander left a small force in garri- 
son to secure his conquest, and returned in triumph 

to his quarters. William HicKLixa Prescott. 

William H. Prescott, an American historian of poetical tem- 
j)orainent and great pictorial powers, was born in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, in 17%. His "Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella," his 
" ( 'uiKiuest of Mexico," and " Conquest of Peru," though marred by 
undue i)rejudice, are still highly esteemed. He died at Boston, 
in 1859. 

Inca : a Peruvian prince. — divert : draw to another course. — 
foraging : collecting supplies for horses. — mace : a heavy weapon for 
striking. — quarters : the proi)er stations for officers and men. 
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The Lost Chord, 

Seated one day at the organ, 
I waa weary and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
O-ver the noiay keys. 

I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then ; 

But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 

It flooded the crimson twilight, 

Like the close of an angel's psalm. 

And it lay on my fevered spirit 
With a touch of infinite cahn. 

It quieted pain and sorrow. 
Like love overcoming strife; 

It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 

It linked all perplex^ meanings 

Into one perfect peace, 
And trembled away into silence 

As if it were loath to cease. 
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I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 

That one lost chord divine, 
Which came from the soul of the organ 

And entered into mine. 

It may be that Death's bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again ; 

It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 

Adelaide Anne Pkocter. 

chord: a combiuation of musical tones in harmony. — loath: 
unwilling. 



The Signing of the Declaration. 

It is a cloudless summer day; a clear blue sky arches 
and expands above a quaint edifice rising among the giant 
trees in the center of a wide city. That edifice is built of 
plain red brick, with heavy window frames and a massive 
hall door. 

Such is the State house of Philadelphia in thie year of 
Our Lord 177G. 

In yonder wooden steeple, which crowns the summit 
of that red brick State house, stands an old man with 
snow-white hair and sunburnt face. lie is clad in humble 
attire, yet his eye gleams as it is fixed on the ponderous 
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outlitie of the bell aiisijended in tbc steople there. By hia 
side, gazing intu his sunburnt face in wonder, stands a 
liaxeii-hairwl boy, with laugliing eyes of summer blue. 
The old niaii*poiidL-r» for a moment upon the strange 
words written upon the bell, then, gathering the boy in 
his anna, he speaks : " Look here, my child. Will you do 
this old man a kindneiss? Then hasten down the stairs 
and wait in ttio hall below till a man give» you a message 
for me, when he gives you that wonl, run out into the 
street and shout it up to me. Do yon mind?" The boy 
sprang from the old man's arms and threaded hia way 
down the dark .''biirs. 

Many minutes jiasaed. Thfi old hell keeper was alone. 
"Ah," gi-oaned the old man, "he has forgotten me!** 
As the Witnl was upon his li|)3 a meriy ringing laugh 
broke on hia ear. And tliere, among the crowd on the 
|Kivement, stood the blue-eyi'd hoy. ekipjiiug his tiny 
hands, while the brec/e l)lew hia f)a.\i'n hair all about his 
iiu'i:, and swelling his liltle rhest he raised luiuself on tip- 
toe and shouted the jdngle word, " King ! " 

I)ii you see that old man's eye liri'? Do you .see that. 
arm so suddenly bared to the shoulder ? Do you s(?e that 
withei-ed hand grasping the iron tongue of the Iwill? That 
old man is young again. Jlis veins are tilling with a new 
life. IJaekward and forwiird, with sturdy strokes, he 
swings the tongue. The iwll peals out ; tiie crowds in tlie 
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street hear it and burst forth in one long ahout. Old 
JJelaioare hears it and gives it back on the cheers of 
her thousand sailors. The city hears it and starts up, 
from desk and workshop, as if an earthquake bad 
spoken. 

Under that very bell, pealing out at noonday, in an 
old hall, lifty-six tnvders, farmers, and mechanics had 
assembled to break the shackles of the world. The com- 
mittee, who have been out all night, are about to appear. 
At last the door opens and they advance to the front. 
The parchment is laid on the table. Shall it be signed or 
not? Tlien ensues a high and stormy debate. Then the 
faint-hearted cringe in coi-ners. Then Thomas Jefferson 
speaks his few Ijold words, and John Adams pours out his 
whole soul. 

Still there is a doubt ; and that pale-faced man, rising 
in one comer, squeaks out something about " axes, scaf- 
folds.and a gibbet." A tall, slender man rises, and hia dark 
eye burns, while his woixls ring through the halls : " Gib- 
bets ! Tliey may stretcli our necks on every scaffold in 
the land. They may turn every rock into a gibbet, every 
tree into a gallows; and yet the words written on that 
parchment can never die. They may ])our out our blood 
on a thousand altars, and yet, from every drop that dyes 
the ax or drips on the sawdust of the block, a new 
martyr to freedom will spring into existence. What ! are 



these shrinking hearts and faltering voices here, when the 
very dead upon our battlefields arise and call upon us to 
sign that parchment or be accursed forever ? 

" Sign ! if the next moment the gibbet's rope is around 
your neck. Sign ! if the next moment this hall ring with 
the echo of the falling ax. Sign ! by all your hopes in 
life or death, as husbands, as fathers, as men ! Sign your 
names to that parchment ! 

" Yes ! were my soul trembling on the verge of eter- 
nity, were this voice choking in the last struggle, I would 
still, ^vdth the last impulse of that soul, with the last 
gasp of that voice, implore you to remember this truth: 
God has given America to the free. Yes ! as I sink down 
into the gloomy shadow of the grave, with my last breath 
I would beg of you to sign that parchment." 

George Ltppard. 

edifice: building. — fire: light up ; brighten. — shackles: some- 
thing that prevents free action. — cringe : draw one's self together, 
as in fear or servility. — gibbet: a framework on which wrong-doers 
were formerly hanged. 
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King's Mountain. 
A Ballad of the Carolina& 

Hark ! 'tis the voice of the mountain, 

And it sjteaks to our heart in its pride. 
As it tells of the bearing of lieroes, 

Who comiiassed its summits and died! 
How tliey gathered to strife as the eagles, 

When the foenien liad clambered the height I 
How, with scent keen and eager as beagles. 

They hinited them down for the fight I 

Hark! tlirough the gorge of the valley, 

'Tis tlie bugle that tells of the foe ; 
Our own qniekly sounds for the rally, 

And we snatch down the rifle and go. 
As the hunters who hear of the panther. 

Each arms liim and leaps to liis sleed. 
Rides forth through the desolate autre, 

With tlie knife and the rifle at need. 

From a thousand deep gorges they gather — 
From the cot loivly i)crchcd by the rill, 

The caliin half hid in the heather, 

'Neath the crag where the eagle keeps still ; 
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Each lonely at first in his roaming, 
Till the vale to the sight opens fair, 

And he sees the low cot through the gloaming, 
When his bugle gives tongue to the air. 

Thus a thousand brave hunters assemble 

For the hunt of the insolent foe ; 
And soon sliall his myrmidons tremble 

'Neath the shock of the thunderbolt's blow. 
Down the lone heights now wind they together, 

As the mountain brooks flow to the vale, 
And now, as they group on the heather, 

The keen scout delivers his tale : — 

" The British — the Tories are on us ; 

And now is the moment to prove 
To the women whose virtues have won us, 

That our virtues are worthy their love ! 
Tliey have swept the vast valleys below us 

With fire, to the hills from the sea; 
And here would they seek to overthrow us, 

In a realm which our eagle makes free ! *' 

No war council suffered to trifle 
With the hours devote to the deed ; 

Swift followed the grasp of the rifle. 
Swift followed the bound to the steed ; 
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And soon, to the eyes of onr yeomen, 
All pinting with nige at the sight, 

Gleamed tlie long wavy tents of the foeman. 
As lie lay in his minp on the height. 

Grim dashed tliey away aa they Ixjunded, — 

The huiitiTM to licm in the prey, — 
And with Deukard's hjng rifles surronnded. 

Then the British rase fast to the fray; 
And never, with arms of more vigor. 

Did their hayonets press through the strife, 
Where, with every swift pull of the trigger, 

The sliari»ihooters d:u<hed out a life! 

'Twas the meeting of eagles and lions, 

'Twas the rushing of tempests and waves. 
Insolent triumph 'gainst patriot defiance, 

Born fit'fnien 'gainst sycophant slaves: 
Scotch Ferguson sounding his whistle, 

As from danger to danger he flies, 
Feels tlie moral that lies in Soott^h thistle, 

With its ■' toncli me wlio dare ! " and he dies. 

An hour, and the Itattle is over; 

The eagles are rending the prey; 
The scrixnits seek flight into cover, 

But the terror still stands in the way : 
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More dreadful the doom that on treason 

Avenges the wrongs of the State ; 

And the oak tree for many a season 

Bears its fruit for the vultures of Fate. 

William Gilmoke Simms. 

WilUam Gilmore Simms was born at Charleston^ South Carolina^ 
in 1806, and died in June, 1870. His writings consist of poetry, 
dramas, romances, history, and critical and miscellaneous essays. He 
was best in fiction, and American history was the ground of nearly 
all his novels. He was a contributor to many magazines, and be- 
sides took an active part in politics and was a successful planter. 

beagles : hunting dogs. — gorge : a narrow passage between hills. 
— antra: cave. — gives tongue: sounds loudly. — myrmidons: rough, 
desperate followers. — sycophant : mean ; cringing. 



The Midnight Sun. 

The phenomenon described in the following lesson occurred on 
the northern coast of Norway. The fiords are long, narrow inlets, 
bounded by high rocks or banks, often opening again into the sea. 
Drontheim, or more properly Trondjem, is a town of about twenty 
thousand inhabitants and was formerly the capital of Norway. 

As we crossed the mouth of the Ulvsfiord that even- 
ing, we had an open sea horizon toward the north, a 
clear sky, and so much sunshine at eleven o'clock that 
it was evident the polar day had dawned upon us at 
last. 
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The illumination of the shores was unearthly in ita 
glory, and the wonderful effects of the orange sunlight, 
playing upon the dark hues of the island cliffs, can 
neither be told nor painted. The sun hung ]ow be- 
tween Fnglije, rising like a double dome from the sea, 
and the tall mountains of Anioe, both of which islands 
resembled immense masses of transparent purple glass, 
gradually melting into crimson fire at their bases. The 
glassy, leaden-colored sea was powdered with a golden 
bloom, and the tremendous precipices at the mouth of 
the Lyngen Fiord, behind us, were steeped in a dark 
red, mellow flusli, and touched with pencilings of pure, 
rose-colored light, until their naked ribs seemed to be 
clothed in imperial velvet. 

As we turned into the fiord and ran southward 
along the bases, a waterfall, struck by the sun, fell in 
fiery orange foam down the red walls, and the blue ice 
pillars of a beautiful glacier filled up the ravine beyond 
it. We were all on deck ; and all faces, excited by the 
divine splendor of the scene and tinged by the same 
wonderful aureole, slione as if transfigured. In my 
whole life I have never seen a spectacle so imearthly 
beautiful. 

Our course brought the sun rapidly toward the ruby 
cliffs of Arnoe, and it was evident that he would soon 
be hidden from sight. It was not yet half past eleven, 
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and an enthusiastic passenger begged the captain to 
stop the vessel until midnight. 

"Why," said the latter, "it is midnight now, or 
very near it: you have Drontheim time, which is al- 
most forty minutes in arrears." 

True enough, the real time lacked but five minutes 
of midnight, and those of us who had sharp eyes and 
strong imaginations saw the sun make his last dip and 
rise a little before he vanished in a blaze of glory 
behind Arnoe. I turned away with my eyes full of daz- 
zling spheres of crimson and gold, which danced before 
me wherever I looked ; and it was a long time before 
they were blotted out by the semi-oblivion of a day- 
light sleep. 

Bayard Taylor. 

Bayard Taylor, an American traveler, writer, and poet, was born 
in Cliester County, Pennsylvania, in 1825. He was the author of 
many interesting works descriptive of his travels, as well as of 
other books in prose and verse. In 1878 he was appointed min- 
ister to Germany, and died there on December 19, of the same 
year. 

Ulvsfiord (ulfs'fy6rd). — cliffs: high rocks. — Fugloe (fo5l'u). — 
Arnoe (arn'u). — imperial: royal. — glacier: an immense iield or 
stream of ice. — aureole : a cii-cle of light. — Drontheim (tr5n'y6m). 
— arrears: behindhand. — seoii-obliyion : half-forgetfulness. 
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Hohenlinden. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th' untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

Bnt Linden saw another sight, 
Wlien the drum beat, at dead of night 
Commanding fires of death to light 
Tlie darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fa-ft arrayed 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And fiirioiis every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven; 
Then nished the steed to battle driven, 
And louder tlian the bolts of Keaveu, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But rodder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stainiid snow; 
And bloodiur yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, i-olling rapidly. 



*Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulph'rous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few, shall part, where many meet I 

The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 

And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall l)e a soldier's sepulcher. 

Thomas Campbell. 

Linden : an abbreviation of IL the idi mien, a village of Upper 
Bavaria, f anions for a victory gained there, l)eeenil)er 3, 1800, by 
the French over the Austrians. — Iser: a river of Bavaria. — dun: 
dark-colored. — Frank : a Frenchman. — Hun : a Hungarian. — 
sulphurous canopy : a snlphurous cloud of smoke, rising from the 
powder used in the battle. 



The Destruction of Pompeii. 

The cloud, which had scattered so deep a murkiness 
over the day, had now settled into a solid and impene- 
trable mass. It resembled less even the thickest gloom 
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of a night in the open air than the close and blind 
darkness of some narrow room. But in proportion as 
the blackness gathered, did the lightnings around Vesu- 
vius increase in their vivid aud scorching glare. Nor 
was their horrible beauty confined to the usual hues of 
fire ; no rainbow ever rivaled their varying and prodigal 
dyes. Now brightly bhie as the most azure depth of 
a southern sky ; now of a livid and snakelike green, 
darting restlessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous 
serpent ; now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, gushing 
forth through the columns of smoke, far and wide, and 
lighting up the whole city from arch to arch, — then 
suddenly dying into a sickly paleness, like the ghost of 
their own life! 

In the pause of the showers, you heard the rumbling 
of the earth beneath, and the groaning waves of the 
tortured sea; or lower still, and audible but to the watch 
of intensest fear, the grinding and hissing murmur of 
the escaping gases through the chasms of the distant 
mountain. 

Sometimes the cloud appeared to break from its solid 
mass, and, by the lightning, to assume quaint and vast 
mimicries of human or of monster shapes, striding across 
the gloom, hurtling one upon the other, and vanishing 
swiftly into the turbulent abyss of shade ; so that to the 
eyes and fancies of the affrighted wanderers, the unsub- 
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stantial vapors were as the bodily forms of gigantic foes 
— the agents of terror and of death. 

The ashes in many places were already knee-deep; 
and the boiling showers which came from the steaming 
breath of the volcano forced their way into the houses, 
bearing with them a strong and suffocating vapor. In 
some places immense fragments of rock, hurled upon 
the house roofs, bore down along the streets masses of 
confused ruin, which yet more and more, with every 
hour, obstructed the way; and, as the day advanced, 
the motion of the earth was more sensibly felt ; the foot- 
ing seemed to slide and creep — nor could chariot or litter 
be kept steady, even upon the most level ground. 

Sometimes the huger stones, striking against one an- 
other as they fell, broke into countless fragments, emit- 
ting sparks of fire, which caught whatever was combustible 
within their reach ; and along the plains beyond the city 
the darkness was now terribly relieved, for several houses, 
and even vineyards, had been set in flames ; and at vari- 
ous intervals the fires rose sullenly and fiercely against 
the solid gloom. To add to this partial relief of the 
darkness, the citizens had, here and there, in the more 
public places, such as the porticoes of temples and the 
entrances to the forum, endeavored to place rows of 
torches ; but these rarely continued long ; the showers 
and the wmds extinguished them, and the sudden dark- 
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of a night in the open air than the close and blind 
darkness of some narrow room. But in proportion as 
the blackness gathered, did the lightnings around Vesu- 
vius increase in their vivid ai\d scorching glare. Nor 
was their horrible beauty confined to the usual hues of 
fire ; no rainbow ever rivaled their varying and prodigal 
dyes. Now brightly blue as the most azure depth of 
a southern sky ; now of a livid and snakelike green, 
darting restlessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous 
serpent ; now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, gushing 
forth through the columns of smoke, far and wide, and 
lighting up the whole city from arch to arch, — then 
suddenly dying into a sickly pileness, like the ghost of 
their own life! 

In the pause of the showers, you heard the rumbling 
of the earth beneath, and the groaning waves of the 
tortured sea ; or lower still, and audible but to the watch 
of intensest fear, the grinding and hissing murmur of 
the escaping gases through the chasms of the distant 
mountain. 

Sometimes the cloud appeared to break from its solid 
mass, and, by the lightning, to assume quaint and vast 
mimicries of human or of monster shapes, striding across 
the gloom, hurtling one upon the other, and vanishing 
swiftly into the turbulent abyss of shade ; so that to the 
eyes and fancies of the affrighted wanderers, the unsub- 
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stantial vapors were as the bodily forms of gigantic foes 
— the agents of terror and of death. 

The ashes in many places were already knee-deep; 
and the boiling showers which came from the steaming 
breath of the volcano forced tlieir way into the houses, 
bearing with them a strong and suffocating vapor. In 
some places immense fragments of rock, hurled upon 
the house roofs, bore down along the streets masses of 
confused ruin, which yet more and more, with every 
hour, obstructed the way; and, as the day advanced, 
the motion of the earth was more sensibly felt ; the foot- 
ing seemed to slide and creep — nor could chariot or litter 
be kept steady, even upon the most level ground. 

Sometimes the huger stones, striking against one an- 
other as they fell, broke into countless fragments, emit- 
ting sparks of fire, which caught whatever was combustible 
within their reach ; and along the plains beyond the city 
the darkness was now terribly relieved, for several houses, 
and even vineyards, had been set in flames ; and at vari- 
ous intervals the fires rose sullenly and fiercely against 
the solid gloom. To add to this partial relief of the 
darkness, the citizens had, here and there, in the more 
public places, such as the porticoes of temples and the 
entrances to the forum, endeavored to place rows of 
torches ; but these rarely continued long ; the showers 
and the winds extinguished them, and the sudden dark- 
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ness into which their sudden birth was C5onverted 
had something in it doubly terrible and doubly im- 
pressing on the impotence of human hopes, the lesson of 
despair. 

Frequently, by the momentary light of these torches, 
parties of fugitives encountered each other, some hurrying 
toward the sea, others flying from the sea back to the 
land ; for the ocean had retreated rapidly from the shore 
— an utter darkness lay over it, and upon its groaning 
and tossing waves the storm of cinders and rock fell 
witliout the protection wliich the streets and roofs 
afforded to the land. 

Wild, haggard, ghastly with supernatural fears, these 
groups encountered each other, but without the leisure to 
speak, to consult, to advise; for the showers fell now 
frequently, though not continuously, extinguishing the 
lights, which showed to each band the death-like faces 
of the other, and hurrying all to seek refuge beneath the 
nearest shelter. The whole elements of civilization were 
broken up. Ever and anon, by the flickering lights, you 
saw the thief hastening by the most solemn authorities 
of the law, laden with, and fearfully chuckling over, the 
produce of his sudden gains. If, in the darkness, wife 
was sepirated from husband, or parent from child, vain 
was the hope of reunion. Each hurried l)lindly and con- 
fusedly on. Nothing in all the various and complicated 
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machinery of social life was left save the primal law of 
self-preservation ! 

Suddenly the place became lighted with an intense 
and lurid glow. Bright and gigantic through the dark- 
ness the mountain shone — a pile of fire! Its summit 
seemed riven in two; or rather, above its surface there 
seemed to rise two monster shapes, each confronting each, 
as demons contending for a world. These were of one 
deep blood-red hue of fire, which lighted up the whole 
atmosphere far and wide ; but, beloiv, the nether part of 
the mountain was still dark and shrouded, save in three 
places, adown which flowed, serpentine and irregular, 
rivers of the molten lava. Darkly red through the pro- 
found gloom of their banks, they flowed slowly on, as 
toward the devoted city. Ovav the broadest there 
seemed to spring a cragged and stupendous arch, from 
which gushed the sources of the sudden Phlegethon. 
And through the stilled air wiis heard the rattling of the 
fragments of rock, hurling one upon another as they were 
borne down the fiery cataracts — darkening, for one 
instant, the spot whore they fell, and suffused the 
next, in the burnished hues of the flood along which they 
floated ! 

Another — and another — and another shower of 
ashes far more profuse than before, scattered fresh deso- 
lation along the streets. 
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Who in that hour spared one thought to his neighbor? 
Perhaps in scenes of universal horror, nothing is more 

horrid than the unnatural selfishness they engender. 

* ****** 

Meekly, softly, beautifully dawned at last the light 

over the trembling deep ! — the winds were sinking into 

rest — the foam died from the glowing azure of that 

delicious sea. Around the east, thin mists caught 

gradually the rosy hues that heralded the morning ; 

Light was about to resume her reign. Yet, still, dark 

and massive in the distance, lay the broken fragments 

of the destroying cloud, from which red streaks, burning 

dimlier and more dim, betrayed the yet rolling fires of 

the mountain of the "Scorched Fields." The white 

walls and gleaming columns that had adorned the lovely 

coasts were no more. Sullen and dull were the shores 

so lately crested by the cities of Herculaneum and 

Pompeii. 

Edward 1>ulwkr-Lyttox. 

morkiness : darkness. — prodigal : excessive. — lurid : gloomy. — 
chasms: deep breaks in the earth or rocks. — mimicries: hiughable 
imitations. — hurtling: meeting with violence. — combustible: liable 
to bum. — porticoes: covered places to walk in. — forum: a public 
place in Rome and other cities where cases were tried bi^fore judges. 

— impotence : feebleness. — supernatural : exceeding the powers of 
nature. — complicated : made difficult. — primal : first. — riven : split. 

— nether: lower. — molten lava: melted rock thrown out by a vol- 
cano. — Phlegethon : according to mythology, one of the principal 
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rivers of Hades, in the channel of which fire flowed instead of 
water. — cataracts: heavy floods like large waterfalls. — snffaaed: 
covered with something fluid. — heralded : foretold. 



The Blessed Virgin. 

After Our Tjord Jesus Christ, no one has ever exercised 
so salutary and so dominant an influence as the Blessed 
Virgin on society, on the family, and on the individual. 
The Mother of Jesus exercises throughout the Chris- 
tian commonwealth that hallowing influence which a good 
mother wields over the Christian family. 

What temple or chapel, how rude soever it may be, 
is not adorned with a painting or a statue of the Ma- 
donna? What house is not embellished with an image 
of Mary ? What Catholic child is a stranger to her 
familiar face? 

The priest and the layman, the scholar and the illiter- 
ate, the prince and the peasant, the mother and the 
maid, acknowledge her benign sway. 

And if Christianity is so fruitful in comparison with 
paganism, in conjugal fidelity, in female purity, and in 
the respect paid to womanhood, these bleasings are in no 
small measure due to the force of Mary's all-pervading 
influence and example. Ever since the Son of God chose 
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a woman to be His mother, man looks up to woman with 
a homage akin to veneration. 

The poet Longfellow pays the following tribute to 
Mary's sanctifying influence : — 

" This is indeed the blessed Mary's land, 
Virgin and mother of our dear Redeemer ! 
All hearts are tou(5hed and softened at her name j 
Alike the bandit with the bloody hand, 
The priest, the prince, the scholar, and the peasant. 
The man of deeds, the visionary dreamer. 
Pay homage to her as one ever present ! 

And if our faith had given us nothing more 
Than this example of all womanhood. 
So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good. 
So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure. 
This were enough to prove it higher and truer 
Than all the creeds the world had known before." 

St. Ambrose gives us the following beautiful picture 
of Mary's life before her espousals: — 

" Let the life," he says, *' of the Blessed Mary be ever 
present to you, in which, as in a mirror, the beauty of 
chastity and the form of virtue shine forth. She was a 
virgin not only in body, but in mind, who never sullied 
the pure affection of her heart by unworthy feelings. 

" She was humble of heart, serious in her conversation, 
fonder of reading than of speaking. She placed her con- 
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fidence rather in the prayer of the poor than in the 
uncertain riches of this world. 

"She was ever intent on her occupations, and accus- 
tomed to make God rather than man the witness of her 
thoughts. She injured no one, wished well to all, rever- 
enced age, yielded not to envy, avoided all boasting, 
followed the dictates of reason, and loved virtue. 

" When did she sadden her parents even by a 
look? 

" There was nothing forward in her looks, bold in her 
words, or unbecoming in her actions. Her carriage was 
not abrupt, her gait not indolent, her voice not petulant, 
so that her very appearance was the picture of her mind 
and the figure of piety." 

Her life as a spouse and as a mother was a counter- 
part of her earlier years. 

The Gospel relates one little circumstance which 
amply suffices to demonstrate Mary's supereminent holi- 
ness of life, and to exhibit her as a beautiful pattern to 
those who are called to rule a household. 

The Evangelist tells us that Jeans " was subject 
to them," that is, to Mary and Joseph. He obeyed all 
her commands, fulfilled her behests, complied with her 
smallest injunctions ; in a word, He discharged toward 
her all the filial observances which a dutiful son exercises 
toward a prudent niuther. These relations continued 
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from His childhood to His public life, nor did they cease 
even then. 

Now Jesus being the Son of God, '* the brightness of 
His glory and the figure of His substance," could not sin. 
He was incapable of fulfilling an unrighteous precept. 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn from these facts 
is, that Mary never sinned by commanding, as Jesus could 
not sin by obeying; that all her precepts and counsels 
were stamped with the seal of divine approbation, and 
that the Son never fulfilled any injunction of His earthly 
Mother which was not ratified by His Eternal Father 
in heaven. 

Such is the beautiful portrait which the Church holds 

up to the contemplation of her children, that studying it 

they may admire the original, admiring they may love, 

loving they may imitate, and thus become more dear to 

God by being made '* conformable to the image of His 

Son," of whom Mary is the most perfect mirror. 

Jamrs, Cardinal Gibbons. 

James, Cardinal Gibbons was born in Baltimore, July 23, 1834. 
His many duties have prevented him from writing much, but his 
" Faith of Our Fathers," from which our lesson is selected, is known 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, and has been translated into 
other languages. 

salutary : wholesome. — dominant : prevailing. — commonwealth 
state. — benign (be-nln) : kind; generous. — sway: rule. — conjugal: 
matrimonial. — visionary : unreal. — espousals : marriage ceremony. — 
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intent: having the mind fixed. — indolent: idle. — petulant: fretful. 
— supereminent : eminent in a superior degree. — behests: com 
viands. — obvious; plain. — conformable: similar. 



Portia's Speech. 



The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

His scepter shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above his sceptered sway, 

It is enthronc^d in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God Himself ; 

And Bcirthly power doth then show likest God*s 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Shakespeare. 

Portia: an heiress in Shakespeare's play, "The Merchant of 
Venice." Disj^uised as a doctor of law, she defended her husband's 
friend in a suit hrought against him for a pound of his flesh, and in 
the course of that suit used the words in tliis lesson. — strained: 
forced. — sceptered sway: ])ower of kings. — attribute: a quality 
which is considered as belonging to. 
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The Catacombs of Rome. 

The name "catacombs" might mislead our readers 
into an idea that this was either the original or a ge* 
neric name of those early Christian crypts. It is not so, 
however; Rome might be said to be surrounded by a 
circumvallation of cemeteries, sixty or thereabouts in 
number, each of which was generally known by the 
name of some saint or saints, whose bodies reposed there. 
Thus we have the cemeteries of SS. Nereus and Achilleus, 
of St. Agnes, of St. Pancratius, of Praetextatus, Priscilla, 
Hermes, etc. 

Sometimes these cemeteries were known by the names 
of the places where they existed. The cemetery of St. 
Sebastian, which was called sometimes Ccemeterium ad 
Sanctam Coeciliam, and by other names, had among them 
that of Ad Catacumhas. The meaning of this word is 
completely unknown ; though it may be attribftted to the 
circumstance of the relics of SS. Peter and Paul having 
been for a time buried there, in a crypt still existing near 
the cemetery. This term became the name of that par- 
ticular cemetery, then was generalized, till we familiarly 
call the whole system of these underground excavations 
the catacombs. 

Their origin was, in the eighteenth century, a sub- 
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ject of controversy. Following two or three vague and 
equivocal passages, some learned writers pronounced the 
catacombs to have been originally heathen excavations, 
made to extract sand for the building of the city. These 
sandpits were called arenaria^ and so occasionally are the 
Christian cemeteries. But a more scientific and minute 
examination has completely confuted this theory. The 
entrance to the catacombs was often, as can yet be 
seen, from these sandpits, which are themselves imder- 
ground, and no doubt were a convenient cover for the 
cemetery; but several circumstances prove that they 
were never used for Christian burial, nor converted into 
Christian cemeteries. 

The man who wishes to get the sand out of the ground 
will keep his excavation as near as may be to the siurface ; 
will have it of easiest possiljle access, for drawing out 
materials ; and will make it as ample as is consistent 
with the safety of the roof, and the supply of what he is 
seeking. And all this we find in the arenaria still abound- 
ing round Rome. But the catacombs are constructed on 
principles exactly contrary to all these. 

The catiicomb dives at once, generally by a steep flight 
of steps, below the stratum of loose and friable sand, into 
that where it is indurated to the haitlness of a tender, 
but consistent rock ; on the surface of which every stroke 
of the pickax is yet distinctly traceable. When you 
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catacombs to have been originally heathen excavations, 
made to extract sand for the building of the city. These 
sandpits were called arenariUj and so occasionally are the 
Christian cemeteries. But a more scientific and minute 
examination has completely confuted this theory. The 
entrance to the catacom))s was often, as can yet be 
seen, from these sandpits, which are themselves under- 
ground, and no doubt were a convenient cover for the 
cemetery ; but several circumstances prove that they 
were never used fur Christian burial, nor converted into 
Christian cemet^iries. 

The man who wishes to get the sand out of the ground 
will keep his excavation as near as may be to the surface ; 
will have it of easiest possible access, for drawing out 
materials ; and will make it as ample as is consistent 
with the siifety of the roof, and the supply of wiiat he is 
seeking. And all this we find in the arcnaria still abound- 
ing round Rome. But the catacombs are constructed on 
principles exactly contrary to all these. 

The catacomb dives at once, generally by a steep flight 
of steps, below the stratum of loose and friable sand, into 
that where it is indurated to the hardness of a tender, 
but consistent rock ; on the surface of which every stroke 
of the pickax is yet distinctly traceable. When you 
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were never used for Christian burial, nor converted into 
Christian cemeteries. 
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ing round Kume. But the catacombs are constructed on 
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have reached this depth, you are in the first story of the 
cemetery, for you descend again, by stairs, to the second 
and third below, all constructed on the same principle. 

A catacomb may be divided into three parts, its pas- 
sages or streets, its chambers or squares, and its churches. 
The passages are long, narrow galleries, cut with tolerable 
regularity, so that the roof and floor are at right angles 
with the sides, often so narrow as scarcely to allow two 
persons to go abreast. They sometimes run quite straight 
to a great length ; but they are crossed by others, and 
these again by others, so as to form a complete network 
of subterranean corridors. To be lost among them would 
easily be fatal. 

But these passages are not constructed, as the name 
would imply, merely to lead to something els6. They are 
tliemselves the catacomb or cemetery. Their walls, as 
well as the sides of the staircases, are honeycombed with 
graves ; that is, with rows of excavations, large and small, 
of sufficient length to admit a human body, from a child 
to a full-grown man, laid with its side to the gallery. 
Sometimes there are as many as fourteen, sometimes as 
few as three or four, of these rows, one above the other. 
They are evidently so made to measure that it is probable 
the body was lying by the side of the grave, while this 
was being dug. 

When the corpse, wrapped up, was laid in its narrow 
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cell, the front was closed either by a marble slab, or more 
frequently by several broad tiles, put edgeways in a groove 
cut for them in the rock, and cemented all round. The 
inscription was cut upon the marble, or scratched in the 
wet mortar. Thousands of the former sort have been col- 
lected and may be seen in museums and churches ; many 
of the latter have been copied and published, but by far 
the greater number of tombs are anonymous, and have no 
record upon them. 

And now the reader may reasonably ask, through what 
period does the interment in the catacombs range, and 
how are its limits determined? We will try to inform 
him as briefly as possible. 

There is no evidence of the Christians having ever 
buried anywhere anteriorly to the construction of cata- 
combs. Two principles as old as Christianity regulate 
this mode of burial. The first is the manner of Christ's 
entombment. He was laid in a grave in a cavern wrapped 
up in linen, embalmed with spices, and a stone, sealed up, 
closed His sepulcher. As St. Paul so often proposes Him 
for the model of our resurrection, and speaks of our being 
buried with Him in baptism, it was natural for His disci- 
ples to wish to be buried after His example, so to be ready 
to rise with Him. 

This lying in wait for resurrection was the second 
thought that guided the formation of these cemeteries. 
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Every expression connected with them alluded to the 
rising again. The word to " bury " is unknown in Chris- 
tian inscriptions. " Deposited in peace," " the deposition 
of — ," are the expressions used ; that is, the dead are but 
left there for a time, till called for again, as a pledge, or 
precious thing, intrusted to faithful but temporary keep- 
ing. The very name of cemetery suggests that it is only 
a place where many lie, as in a dormitory, slumbering for 
a while till dawn come, and the trumpet's sound awake 
them. Hence the grave is only called "the place," or 
more technically, " the small home," of the dead in Christ. 

These two ideas, which are combined in the planning 
of the catacombs, were not later insertions into the Chris- 
tian system, but must have been more vivid in its earlier . 
times. They inspired abhorrence of the pagan custom of 
burning the dead ; nor have we a hint that this mode was 
at any time adopted by Christians. 

But ample proof is to be found in the catacombs them- 
selves of their early origin. The style of paintings yet 
remaining belongs to a period of still flourishing art. 
Their symbols, and the symbolical taste itself, are charac- 
teristic of a very ancient period. For this peculiar taste 
declined as time went on. Although inscriptions with 
dates are rare, yet out of ten thousand collected by the 
learned and sagacious Cavalier De Rossi, about three hun- 
dred are found bearing consular dates, through every 
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period, from the early emperors to the middle of tiie fourth 
century (350 a.d.). 

Another curious and interesting custom furnishes us 
with dates on tombs. At the closing of the grave, the 
relations or friends, to mark it, would press into its wet 
plaster and leave there a coin, a cameo, or engraved gem, 
sometimes even a shell or pebble, probably that they might 
find the sepulcher again, especially where no inscription 
was left. Many of these objects continue to be found; 
many have been long collected. But it is not uncommon, 
where the coin, or, to speak scientifically, the medal, has 
fallen from its place, to find a mold of it left, distinct and 
clear in the cement, which equally gives its date. This is 
sometimes of Domitian, or other early emperors. 

Cardinal Wiseman. 

crypts : vaults used for burial purposes. — circumyallation : sur- 
rounding with a wall. — equivocal: uncertain. — excavations: hollows 
made by cutting out parts of a solid mass. — friable: easily crum- 
bled. — indurated : hardened. — anonymous : nameless. — embalmed : 
preserved by means of balm and spices. — dormitory: a sleeping 
room containing many beds. — inspired: moved with. — abhorrence: 
utter dislike. 



The Boyhood of Shakespeare. 

In the year 1571 the air of England throbbed with 
rumors of deeds of blood, with prophecies of strange 
things to come. And yet there were nooks in that coun- 
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try where peace dwelt. The town of Stratford-on-Avon, 
nestling among ehns, oaks, and chestnuts, in Warwickshire, 
" the garden spot of England," lay as it lies to-day. The 
sod around it is velvet; the Avon sweeps to the Severn, 
casting back the sunlight as it goes; and so it flowed 
in 1571, when Will Shakespeare, hazel-eyed and auburn- 
haired, leaned over his Latin grammar in the schoolhouse 
at Stratford. 

He was a very small boy then, — only seven years of 
age, — but boys began to study Latin early. The school- 
room had been the Chapel of the Holy Cross for nearly 
three hundred years, until Henry the Eighth defaced it ; 
nevertheless, the boy's eyes rested on a series of rude 
paintings on the wall representing the origin of the cross 
and its history, ending with its exaltation at Jerusalem. 
Can we wonder that Shakespeare in after life was always 
reverent and Christian ? 

We may be sure that young Will, with all the beauty 
of his father's orchards and meadows, and all the sports 
of boys to tempt him, did not hasten willingly to school. 
And when he went a schoolboy from his books, it was to 
his father's cottage, which stands yet. 

It is a little two-story house, with dormer windows in 
the roof. Its great oak beams and plastered walls are 
much the same as they were when little Will ran home to 
beg some comfits of his mother, or to tell of the day's 
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woes. Here in the low-ceiled, flag-floored room, in a seat 

within the huge fireplace, the boy sat of winter nights 

and roasted the chestnuts he had gathered during his 

precious leisure time, while the crab apples simmered in 

the bowl. 

He himself sings of the winter evenings : — 

" When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail, 

When blood is nipped and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl." 

Tn the summer the days of the boy at Stratford were 
glorious. We can imagine the auburn-haired little fellow, 
with humorous but grave eyes, standing on the rush- 
strewn floor and demurely waiting on his parents as they 
sat at table. The table had, perhaps, a " carpet," as they 
called a cloth, — for carpets were not put on the floors 
even of the queen's palace in 1571, — and it was a good 
boy's business to lay it. 

In the spring and summer he absorbed all that beauty 
which he gave out later in his plays, in pictures of flowers 
and the seasons, such as no poet before or after him could 
have done. The boards in the floor of his father's cottage 
are white to-day and worn, and the nails in them have 
heads like polished silver; but the same flowers that 
bloomed around* Stratford in the spring and the summer 
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of 1571 bloomed and withered in the summer and autumn 
of this year. 

The peas blossom nodded and the honeysuckle wafted 
its perfume ; the bees and swallows, and the same shrill 
corncrake that made little Will forget his declensions and 
shy a stone at it, reveled in the sun of 1891. The Avon 
swells among its tangles of wild flowers and reeds, and 
broods of ducklings hide among the wild thyme of the 
banks, and swim on its serene surface. The white chest- 
nut blooms fall, the crimson roses flame in the old garden. 
Across the fields toward the little house of the Hathaways, 
where Shakespeare's wife lived, the glowing poppies make 
trails of fire among the soft, velvety green. 

In these fields Will played prisoner's base with his 
brothers, Richard, Gilbert, and Edmund. Here he saw 
the picture he paints in *' Midsummer-Night's Dream," 
where he makes Oberon say: — 

" I know a hank where the wild thyme blows, 
"Where oslips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses and with eglantine." 

In the spring, he found by the Avon Ophelia's flowers, 
those which, in her gentle madness, after Hamlet has 
killed her father, she offers to tlie court. 

" There's feimel for you and cohimbines ; there's rue 
for you, and here's some for me : we may call it herb- 
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grace o' Sundays. . . . There's a daisy ; / would give yon 
some violetSy hut they loithered aU when my father died 
They say he made a good end.'' And in the spring, by his 
own Avon, too, the flowers he weaves into the queen's 
speech when she tells how the crazed Ophelia died. 

By the Avon's banks in the early spring this exquisite 
glimpse was photographed in colors by his eye, and after- 
ward reproduced in " Winter's Tale " : — 

"... daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the Uds of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses 

. . . bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial, lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one." 

Now when you visit Stratford you may get all the 
flowers mentioned by Ophelia fastened to a sheet of paper, 
even the violet that "withered when her father died." 
You may also get a strip of paper with the famous inscrip- 
tion marked in black on it — that famous inscription 
which has saved Shakespeare's tomb from desecration. 
The guide will go down on his knees and trace it for you 
in the quaint old form : — 

" Good friend, for Jesus' sake forbear 
To dig the dust inclosed here, 
Blessed be the man that spares these stones^ 
And cursed be he that moves my bones.'' 
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Shakespeare's father was anxious that his children 
should be educated well ; and so for seven years the boy 
was kept at the grammar school, which the religious- 
minded men of the Catholic time had founded and kept 
alive. By the time he left school his father had become 
poor. He went into some business or other, — perhaps 
he was a lawyer's clerk, no one knows. His father, 
John Shakespeare, did the best he could for his eldest 
son, and if Will had "small Latin and less Greek," he 
had enough to teach his younger brothers all they 
needed; this he probably did. 

Mr. Kegan Paul says-: "It is certain that in the 
years during which he was at school and in his father's 
business, he read not many books, but much; and he 
learned that which ought to be the aim of all boyish 
education, not to cram the memory with facts and 
figures, but how to use all that comes to us in life." 

Maurice Francis Egan. 

Maurice Francis Egan was born in Philadelphia, May 24, 1853. 
Since leaving college he has been by turns college professor, law 
student, journalist, and editor, and at the present writing is Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature in the Catholic University 
of America at Washington, D. C. He is a successful writer of that 
difficult form of verse, the sonnet, and the author of many popular 
tales. 

nimora : popular reports — dormer windows : windows in a roof, 
set so as to be vertical while the roof slopes. — comfits : sweetmeats. 
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— rush : a water or marsh-growing plant, used for bottoming chairs, 
etc. — corncrake : a bird which frequents grain fields. — Juno : a 
goddess, the wife of Jupiter. 



The Bells. 

Hear the sledges with the belld^ 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars, that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells — 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 

Hear the mellow wedding bells. 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells ! 
Through the balnfiy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ! 
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From the molten-golden notes, 

And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtledove that listens, while she gloats 

On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells. 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells 

How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the 'k.<}11s, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 

Hear the loud alarum bells, ^ 
Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 

In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their aflfright ! 
Too much horrified to speak. 
They can only shriek, shriek. 
Out of tune. 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
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In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 

Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire. 
And a resohite endeavor 
Now — now to sit or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows j 
Yet the ear distinctly tells. 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, — 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells 

Of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells ! 

Edgar Allan Poe. 
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Edgar Allan Poe was born in Boston, January 19, 1809. His 
writings, both prose and verse, give evidence of his wonderful 
genius, and bear the stamp of great originality. His life was one of 
suffering and want, and he was carried off by brain fever at the 
early age of forty. 

sledge : a strong vehicle on low runners ; a sleigh. — crystalline : 
pure ; transparent. — Runic : relating to the runes or letters of the 
old Norse language. — tintinnabulation. — a tinkling sound as of a 
bell or bells. — wells: issues forth; flows. — harmony: musical 
sounds. — gloats : — gazes earnestly. — eu'phony : melodious sound. — 
voluminously: in great volume; largely. — turbulency: agitation. — 
expostulation: protest; dissuasion. 



The Grand Canon of Colorado. 

There are some experiences that cannot be repeated — 
one's first view of Rome, one's first view of Jerusalem. 
But these emotions are produced by association, by the 
sudden standing face to face with the scenes most wrought 
into our whole life and education by tradition and religion. 
This was without association, as it was without parallel. 
It was a shock so novel that the mind, dazed, quite failed 
to comprehend it. All that we could grasp was a vast 
confusion of amphitheaters and strange architectural forms 
resplendent with color. The vastnoss of the view amazed 
us quite as much as its transcendent beauty. 

We had expected a oailon — two lines of perpendicular 
walls six thousand feet high, with the ribbon of a river at 
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the bottom ; but the reader may dismiss all his notions of 
a caiion, indeed of any sort of mountain or gorge scenery 
with which he is familiar. We had come into a new 
world. 

What we saw was not a canon, or a chasm, or a 
gorge, but a vast area which is a break in the plateau. 
From where we stood it was twelve miles across to the 
opposite walls — a level line of mesa on the Utah side. 
We looked up and down for twenty to thirty miles. 
This great space is filled with gigantic architectiu'al con- 
structions, with amphitheaters, gorges, precipices, walls of 
masonry, fortresses terraced up to the level of the eye, 
temples mountain size, all brilliant with horizontal lines 
of color — streaks of solid hues a few feet in width, 
streaks a thousand feet in width — yellows, mingled white 
and gray, orange, dull red, brown, blue, carmine, green, 
all blending in the sunlight into one transcendent suffu- 
sion of splendor. 

Afar off we saw the river in two places, a mere thread, 
as motionless and smooth as a strip of mirror, only we 
knew it was a turbid, boiling torrent, six thousand feet 
below us. Directly opposite the overhanging ledge on 
which we stood was a mountain, the sloping base of which 
was ashy gray and bluish ; it rose in a series of terraces, 
to a thousand-foot wall of dark red sandstone, receding 
upward, with ranges of columns and many fantastic sculp- 
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tures, to a finial row of gigantic opera glasses six thousand 
feet above the river. 

The vast abyss haa an atmosphere of its own, one 
always changing and producing new effects, an atmos- 
phere and shadows and tones of its own — golden, rosy, 
gray, brilliant, and somber, and playing a thousand fan- 
tastic tricks to the vision. The rich and wonderful color 
effects are due to the inherent colors of the rocks, modi- 
fied by the atmosphere. 

The summit strata are pale gray, with a faint yel- 
lowish cast. Beneath them the cross-bedded sandstone 
appears, showing a mottled siurface of pale pinkish hue. 
Underneath this are nearly one thousand feet of the 
lower Aubrey sandstones, displaying an intensely bril- 
liant red, which is somewhat marked by the talus shot 
down from the gray, cherty limestone at the summit. 
Beneath the lower Aubrey is the face of the Red Wall 
limestone, from two thousand to three thousand feet high. 
It has a strong red tone, but a very peculiar one. 

Most of the red strata of tlie West have the brownish 
or vermilion tones, but these are rather purplish red, 
as if the pigment had been treated to a dash of blue. It 
is not qitite certain that this may not arise in part from 
the intervention of the blue haze, and probably it is ren- 
dered more conspicuous by this cause ; but, on the whole, 
the purplish cast seems to be inherent. This is the domi- 



nant color of the caHon, for the expanse of the i-ock sur- 
face displayed is more than half in the Red Wall group. 

Here, indeed, is the idea of the pagoda architectiu'e, of 
the terrace architecture, of the bizarre constructions which 
rise with projecting buttresses, rows of pillars, recesses, 
battlements, esplanades and low walls, hanging gardens, 
and truncated pinnacles. It is a city, but a city of the 
imagination. The view changed at every step, and was 
never half an hour the same in one place. 

It was long before I could comprehend the vastness 
of the view, see the enormous chasms and rents and 
seams, and the many architectural ranges separated by 
great gulfs, between me and the wall of the mesa 
twelve miles distant. 

Away to the northeast was the blue Navajo Mountain, 
the lone peak in the horizon ; but on the southern side of 
it lay a desert level, which in the afternoon light took on 
the exact appearance of a blue lake; its edge this side was 
a wall thousands of feet high, many miles in length, and 
straightly horizontal ; over this seemed to fall water. I 
could see the foam of it at the foot of the cliff; and 
below that was a lake of shimmering silver, in which 
the giant precipice and the fall and their color were 
mirrored. Of course there was no silver lake, and the 
reflection that simulated it was only the sun on the lower 
part of the immense wall. 
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No camera or pen can convey an adequate concep- 
tion of what Captain Dutton happily calls a great inno- 
vation in the modern ideas of scenery. To the eye, 
educated to any other, it may be shocking, grotesque, 
incomprehensible; but "those who have long and care- 
fully studied the Grand Canon of the Colorado do not 
hesitate for a moment to pronounce it by far the most 
sublime of all earthly spectacles." 

Abndged from Charles Dudley Warner. 

Charles Dudley Waraer, an Aitierican author, was born at Plain- 
field, Massachusetts, September 12, 1829. He was a lawyer, jour- 
nalist, and miscellaneous writer, and acted as associate-editor of 
Harjier's Magnzine for several years. He was the author of about 
a dozen books ; from one of them, " Our Italy," this lesson has been 
selected. Mr. Warner died in 1900. 

parallel: anything similar. — transcendent: very excellent. — 
mesa: table-land. — turbid: muddy. — finial: the bunch of foliage oi 
flowers on the upper extremity of a pinnacle in Gothic architecture. 
— somber: dull; dusky. — strata: beds of earth or rock, usually a 
series of layers. — talus: fragments of rocks lying at the foot of a 
precipice. — cherty : containing chert, which is an impure, flint-like 
quartz. — bizarre: odd in appearance. — buttresses: projecting sup- 
ports to the exterior of a wall. — esplanades: clear spaces. — 
truncated: cut off. — simulated: assumed the appearance without 
the reality. — grotesque (gro t6sk') : wildly formed. 
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How to Read. 

Should you ask me how to read, I can do little more 
than repeat rules that I have learned elsewhere, many of 
which you already know. Bacon seems to me to have 
summed up all the rules for reading in his own terse style : 
" Read not," he says, " to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
course, but to weigh and consider. Some books are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested : that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ; and 
some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention." This says everything. I am only putting 
into other words the counsel of the great sage when I 
repeat to you : — 

Read with attention. Attention is the fundamental 
condition of all reading, of all study, of all work properly 
done. What is its nature ? It is a concentration of the 
mind upon an object of thought to the exclusion of all 
others. It is a habit, and, like all habits, to be acquired 
only by practice. One may live in a state of habitual 
distraction as well as in a state of habitual attentiveness. 
The habit of perfect attention is the attention that can, 
without strain or effort, break off from one subject, pass 
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on to another, and resume at once the thread of one's 
readings or thoughts. 

How may such an attention be acquired ? Where the 
reading matter is congenial to the reader there is no diffi- 
culty ; the attention becomes naturally and unconsciously 
absorbed in the subject. But where one is unaccustomed 
to reading, or where the reading matter has no special 
interest, it is with an effort that one learns to control 
one's attention. I conceive a reader may in the following 
manner acquire this control : — 

Set aside daily, according to leisure or occupation, a 
given portion of time for reading. The daily reciu'rence 
to a subject at precisely the same hour may be irksome, 
but it soon creates a habit which finally becomes a 
pleasure. 

Keep up the practice of using that time for the one 
purpose and nothing else. This induces the habit all the 
sooner, and renders it all the more profitable. The prin- 
ciple of recurrence pervades nature. The seasons make 
their rounds within their appointed times. The grasses 
spring up, and ripen, and decay, and in their preordained 
seasons become renewed. It is the rhythmic recurrence 
of soimd that makes poetry cling so easily to the memory. 
It is the rhythmic recm:rence of a primary note that 
gives tone to the melody. It is the rhythmic recurrences 
of wave vibration — for such is light — that tints the 
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flower, and reveals the beauties of earth, and air, and 
starry sky. See the waterfall glint in the sun's rays; 
there also is rhythmic wave motion. In a recurrence of 
good or bad actions is the soul made beautiful or ugly, 
for virtue and vice are habits. And so it is in the daily 
recurrence of attention concentrated upon thoughtful 
reading that intellectual labor is rendered fruitful. 

Focus the attention during the time of reading in 
such manner that the mind becomes wholly occupied 
with the reading matter. Better is a daily reading of 
half an hour made with sustained attention than a reading 
of two hours made in an indolent, half-dreamy fashion. 

Read with method. Absence of method in one's 
reading is a source of great distraction. Give yourself 
the habit while reading of making a mental catalogue of 
your impressions. Distinguish between the statements 
that are doubtful, and probable, and certain; between 
those that are of opinion, and credence, and presumption. 
You will find this practice of great aid in sustaining 
attention. 

When, in spite of all these precautions, you begin 
to find your thoughts wandering away from the page 
upon which your eyes are set, put the book aside for the 
time being, and take up the reading of another subject 
that is more likely to fix your attention. Men who are 
constant brain workers generally keep before them a 
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favorite volume, in which they from time to time refresh 
their minds when fatigued, or when they find the train of 
thought they would pursue exhausted. 

Anotlier rule is to take notes while reading. The 
very fact of reading with pen or pencil in hand stimu- 
lates thought. Remember that reading is useful only 
in proportion as it aids our intellectual development ; it 
aids intellectual development only in proportion as it 
supplies food for reflection; and that portion of one's 
reading alone avails which the mind has been enabled 
to assimilate to itself, and make its own by meditation. 
Now, note-taking with running comment'^ is a great 
means of making clear to one's self how much one does 
or does not know about the subject-matter of one's read- 
ing. But note-taking may be overestimated, and it actu- 
ally becomes so when it is reduced to a mere mechanical 
copying and cataloguing of extnicts, without any effort 
to make these extracts the seeds from which to cultivate 
native thoughts. 

Consult your dictionary. Do not give yourself tlie 
habit of passing over words of whose scope and meaning 
you are ignorant, Sucli habit begets a slovenly mode of 
thiukiug. The ablest writers and thinkers can but ill 
dispense with their dictionary. It is a friend that steads 
them in many a mental perplexity. All assimilation of 
thought is a process of translation. Every intellect has 
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a certain limited vocabulary of words in which it thinks, 
and it fully grasps an idea only when it has translated that 
idea into its own familiar forms of expression. If a great 
aim of reading be mental growth, and if mental growth 
depend upon accuracy of conception, then it is of primary 
importance to know, beyond mere guesswork, the precise 
meaning of the words one reads. 

Read with a purpose. Lay out for yourself a definite 
object, and let all your reading converge upon that object 
until your purpose is attained. This is the only reading 
that will be remembered. Books perused in an aimless 
manner are soon forgotten; indeed are seldom remem- 
bered. The mind becomes a mere passive instrument, 
receiving one set of impressions, which are in a little 
while obliterated by another set no less temporary. Now 
this is an abuse. Reason, imagination, all the faculties of 
man's intellect, were given him that he might exercise 
them and develop them to the full compass of their 
activity. He who lets them lie dormant is in the position 
of him who buried the one talent that he had been 
intrusted with. Furthermore, reading with a purpose 
helps to economize time and brain energy. We soon learn 
that there are many things we had better leave unread as 
so many distractions from the main line of our readings. 
Then we begin to find out that, after we know all that a 
book has to tell us bearing directly on om* subject, we 
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would be losing time in reading farther, and so we 
put the book aside. With practice we soon discover the 
ehort cuts to our subject, and save ourselves the reading of 
all irrelevant matters. We become practiced in the rare 
art of knowing when and what not to read. 

KkOTHEB AzARIAfl. 



Brother Azarias, the name by ^hich Patrick Frands HuUaney wot 
best known, was born in County Tipperary, Ireland, June 29, 
1847. He came to this country in his boyhood, and before he was fif- 
teen be joined the Christian Brothers. In time he became a teacher 
and a writer. He was the anthor of a number of books, in which 
" he will be admired as a philosophic thinker, a literary artist, an 
acute and judicious critic." He died August 20, 1893. 

terse: elegantly concise. — confute: put down by words. — fun- 
damental: essential part — resume: take up again. — congenial: 
pleasing or agreeable, — Irkaome : wearisome. — recnrrence : return. 
— pervades: spreads through the whole extent of. — rhythmic: per- 
taining to a succession of marked measures. — glint: shine. — con- 
centrated: brought to bear on one jwint. — focus: collect in one 
point. — stimulates: rouses to action. — assimilate: make one's own. 
— vocabulary: the words of a language. — converge: lead to a com- 
mon result. — obliterated: blotted out. — irrelevant i not applicable. 



The saints were men who did less than other people, but whc 
did what they had to do a thousand times better. — Faber- 



The Descent into the Maelstrom. 

Myself and my two brothers once owned a schooner- 
rigged smack of about seventy tons burden, with which 
we were in the habit of fishing among the islands beyond 
Moskoe. 

It is now within a few days of three years since 
what I am going to tell you occurred. It was on the 
10th of July, 18 — . The three of us — my two brothers 
and myself — had crossed over to the islands about two 
o'clock P.M., and soon had the smack nearly loaded with 
fine fish. It was just seven, hij my watch, when we 
weighed and started for home, so as to mak^ the worst 
of the Strom at slackwater, which we knew would be 
at eight. 

We set out with a fresh wind at our starboard 
quarter, and for some time spanked along at a great rate, 
never dreaming of danger. All at once we were taken 
aback by a breeze from over Helseggen. We put the 
boat on the wind, but could make no headway at all for 
the eddies, and I was upon the point of proposing to 
return to the anchorage, when, looking astern, we saw 
the whole horizon covered with a singular copper-colored 
cloud that rose with the most amazing velocity. 

In less than a minute the storm was upon us ; in less 
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than two minutes the sky was entirely overcast; and 
what with this and the driving spray, it became suddenly 
so dark that we could not see each other in the smack. 

Such a hurricane as then blew it is folly to attempt 
describing. At the first puff, both our masts went by the 
board as if they had been sawed off — the mainmast tak- 
ing with it my youngest brother, who had lashed himself 
to it for safety. 

For some moments we were completely deluged. 
Presently our little boat gave herself a shake, just as a 
dog does in coming out of the water, and thus rid herself, 
in some measure, of the seas. 

I was now trying to get the better of the stupor that 
had come over me, and to collect my senses so as to see 
what was to be done, when I felt somebody grasp my arm. 
It was my elder brother, and my heart leaped for joy, for 
I had felt sure that he was overboard ; but the next 
moment all this joy was turned into horror, for he put 
his mouth close to my ear and screamed out the word, 
* Moskoe-strom ! ' 

I knew what he meant by that one word well 
enough — I knew what he wished to make me under- 
stand. With the wind that now drove us on, we were 
bound for the whirl of the Strom and nothing could 
save us ! 

A singular change had come over the heavens. 
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Around in every direction it was still as black as pitch, 
but nearly overhead there burst out, all at once, a cir- 
cular rift of clear sky — as clear as I ever saw — and 
of a deep, bright blue — and through it there blazed forth 
the full moon with a luster that I never before knew her 
to wear. She lit up everything about us with the 
greatest distinctness — but, oh, what a scene it was to 
light up ! 

A hideous thought flashed upon me. I dragged my 
watch from its fob. It was not going. I glanced at its 
face by the moonlight, and then burst into tears as I 
flung it far away into the ocean. It had run down at 
seven o'clock! We were behind the time of the slack, 
and the whirl of the Strom was in full fury! 

So far we had ridden the swells very cleverly ; but 
presently a gigantic sea happened to take us right 
under the counter, and bore us with it as it rose — up — 
up — as if into the sky. I would not have believed that 
any wave could rise so high. And then down we came 
with a sweep, a slide, and a plunge that made me feel 
sick and dizzy, as if I were falling from some lofty 
mountain top in a dream. 

While we were up, I had thrown a quick glance 
around ; and that one glance was all-sufficient. I saw our 
exact position in an instant. The Moskoe-strom whirl- 
pool was about a quarter of a mile dead ahead — but no 
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more like the everyday Moskoe-strom than the whirl as 
you now see it is like a mill race. 

It could not have been more than two minutes after- 
ward until we suddenly felt the waves subside and were 
enveloped in foam. We were now in the belt of surf that 
always sm-rounds the whirl ; and I thought, of course, 
that another moment would plunge us into the abyss. 

It may appear strange, but now, when we were in 
the very jaws of the gulf, I felt more composed than 
when we were only approaching it. I began to reflect 
how magnificent a thing it was to die in such a manner, 
and how foolish it was in me to think of so paltry a 
consideration as my own individual life, in view of so 
wonderful a manifestation of God's power. 

After a little while I became possessed with the keen- 
est curiosity about the whirl itself. I positively felt a 
wish to explore its depths, even at the sacrifice I was 
going to make. 

How often we made the circuit of the belt it is 
impossible to say. We careered round and round for 
perhaps an hour, flying rather than floating, going gradu- 
ally more and more into the middle of the surge, and then 
nearer and nearer to its horrible inner edge. Then, of a 
sudden, we gave a wild lurch to starboard and rushed 
headlong into the abyss. I muttered a hurried prayer to 
God, and thought all was over. 
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Never shall I forget the sensations of awe, horror, 
and admiration with which I gazed about me. The 
boat appeared to be hanging, as if by magic, midway 
down, upon the interior surface of a funnel vast in circum- 
ference, prodigious in depth, whose perfectly smooth sides 
might have been mistaken for ebony, but for the bewilder- 
ing rapidity with which they spun around, and for the 
gleaming and ghastly radiance they shot forth, as the rays 
of the full moon from that circular rift amid the clouds, 
which I have already described, streamed in a flood of 
golden glory along the black walls, and far away down 
into the inmost recesses of the abyss. 

The rays of the moon seemed to search the very 
bottom of the profound gulf, over which there hung a 
magnificent rainbow. 

Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the belt of 
foam above, had carried us a great distance down the 
slope. Our progress downward, at each revolution, was 
slow, but very perceptible. 

Both above and below us were visible fragments of 
vessels, large masses of building timber, and trunks of 
trees, with many smaller articles. I called to mind the 
great variety of buoyant matter that strewed the coast 
of Lofoden, having been absorbed and then thrown 
forth by the Moskoe-strom. By far the greater number 
of the articles were shattered in the most extraordinary 
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way ; but then I distinctly recollected that there were 
some of thein which were not disfigured at all. 

I resolved to lash myself securely to a water cask, 
to cut it loose, and to throw myself with it into the 
water. I attracted my brother's attention by signs, and 
did everything in my power to make him understand 
what I was about to do, but whether he understood my 
design or not he shook his head despairingly and refused 
to move. 

The emergency admitted of no delay ; and so with a 
bitter struggle I resigned him to his fate, fastened myself 
to the cask, and precipitated myself with it into the sea, 
without another moment's hesitation. 

The result was precisely what I had hoped it might 
be. It might have been an hour, or thereabout, after my 
quitting the boat, when, having descended to a vast 
distance beneath me, it made three or four wild gyrations 
in rapid succession, and, bearing my loved brother with 
it, plunged headlong, at once and forever, into the chaos 
of foam below. 

The barrel to which I was attached sank very little 
farther than half the distance between the bottom of the 
gulf and the spot at which I leaped overboard, before a 
great change took place in the character of the whirl- 
pool. The slope of the sides of the vast funnel became 
less and less steep. The gyrations of the whirl grew 
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gradually less and less violent. By degrees the froth and 
the rainbow disai)iH?ared, and the bottom of the gulf 
seemed slowly to uprise. 

The sky was dear, the winds had gone down, and 
the full moon was setting radiantly in the west, when I 
found myself on the surface of the ocean, in full view of 
the shores of Lofoden, and above the spot where tlie pool 
of the Moskoe-strom had been. 

I was borne violently into the channel of the Strom, 
and in a fi^w miinites was hurried down the coast into the 
grounds of the lishermen, where a boat picked me up. 

Ahi'hhji*dJ'roni Edgak A. Pok. 

smack : a small sailing-vessel. — Moskoe (iu6s'jfi). — starboard : the 
side of a vessel that is to the right of a person who faces the l)ow. — 
by the board: over the side. — stupor: suspension of feeling. — Mos- 
koe-strdm: the Norwegian name for maelstrom. — rift: o|»ening. — 
paltry: trifling. — precipitated: threw. — gyrations: ciiculai* motions. 



The Simple Manners of the Middle Ages, as shown in 

Its Art. 

The simple paintings of our early masters, so char- 
acteristic of their minds, are still beheld with rapture by 
every eye of genuhie taste. But if we find the same sim- 
plicity and, as it were, timidity of design in the old mas- 
ters, who were coeval with the poetry of the Middle Ages, 
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how lovely and sublime were the forms which they pro- 
duced. Witness St. Michael weighing the souls, in the 
great picture at Dantzig. How awfully serene a counte- 
nance! Such aa might be a ministering spirit from the 
throne of God, and how majestic a figure! In the great 
cross of the old chasubles the history of each day's gospel 
used to be represented in embroidery, and these are still 
affecting from their devout and majestic air. 

"In general," says a German writer, "our ancient 
artists gladly overlooked the form of expression, in attend- 
ing to the spirit of the subject. Painting at first, after 
ita invention by Jolin of Leyden, was cultivated almost 
exclusively by monks in tlielr cells. The monasteries of 
Vallombrosa and Camaldoli contained many painters. In 
the hands of these devout men, who used to perform 
devotional exercises pi-evious to painting portraits of Our 
Savior, or of the Blessed Virgin, an account of which ia 
given by Orlandi, painting had a peculiar charm, though 
removed perhaps from the perfection which appeared in 
the works of Dlircr, Lucas van Leyden, and Rjiphael, who 
were contemporaries. 

" Spirituality was the chief feature of these early mas- 
ters, mostly unencumbered with a close correspondence of 
parts, or a rigid adherence to right jterspective and arti- 
ficial grouping, which the understanding fiist invented, 
after long comparison. These masters resigned them- 
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selves much more to the devout and inward sentiment of 
their souls, and rather desired to cherish and express a 
holy feeling than to form a work of sensual beauty; 
though this is only to be understood in general, for there 
remain works of this age which for every kind of perfec- 
tion continue to astonish the beholder." 

This spiritual tendency appears in the disposition of 
these masters to choose in their coloring, not the warm and 
living tints which nature exhibits, but they painted with 
softer, I might say, with heavenly colors. Hence many of 
their figures seem aerial, fragrant, and lovely, as if the 
artist had dipped his pencil in purity and brightness itself. 
The colors are like a light, transparent medium, in which 
the corporeal almost disappears. 

But above all, the deep-feeling artist thought that 
these soft-colored forms came forth, and seemed endued 
with light, when they were painted on a gold ground; 
the eyes were not diverted by the confused and earthly 
nature of the surrounding parts, but the beams of gold 
directed them ever back to the principal figure as their 
center. Perhaps out of overflowing piety, the gold was 
brought as a kind of offering, which the painter thus 
applied. 

There was also an emblem in these old paintings : all 
the separate parts, often the most trivial and obscure, are 
in spiritual and mystical relation with the principal sub- 
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ject of the picture. These secondary ideas are indeed 
often deeply concealed, and many Germans who have 
acquired a taste for foreign arts reject these, the meaning 
of which is beyond them ; but those who, full of devo- 
tion and faith, turn to tlie arts of their fathers with 
zeal and love, perceive with silent delight the tender 
mystery which the profound soul of the master had laid 
down. 

Many condemn these old pictures, in which the history 
of the principal figure is represented complete in the dis- 
tance, as the heartless French critic ridicules Shakespeare 
for comprising a number of years in the time of his 
tragedy. One cannot be too cautions in approaching the 
old works of art, with a view to judge them. Life had 
tiien a form so different from what it has now, and art 
was so entwined with it. 

In observing the splendid robes with which the artist 
adorns holy persons, we should remember the intention 
which prompted his hand, tliat as the poor as well as the 
rich, in these times, often and gladly gave tlieir best and 
most beautiful vestments to ornament altars and holy 
images, the painter, with similar piety, expended his ut- 
most skill in adorning these saints whom he painted and 
honored with religions honor; by means of the wide and 
flowing drapery, it was the intention not only to clothe 
the body, but also to keep it completely out of the view 
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and thought of the observer, and to confine the attention 
solely to the spiritual countenances of the heavenly. 

He who would feel and understand what I have now 
attempted to describe, as belonging to our old Christian 
paintings, should view the great altar-piece in the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne, and he will behold a figure of Mary which 
deserves a heaven, an infant Jesus which will remind him 
of the most masterly production of Raphael, and an old 
worshiping king, worthy of being ranked with the master- 
piece of Domenichino. 

"It is common," says Grote, "to censure this epoch 
of the arts as indicating a depraved and childish taste ; but 
we find at this time the one great object of art clearly 
understood and happily pursued ; it is ever the elevating 
of the earthly existence to its heavenly destination ; it is 
still ever the holy land of poetry ; the unearthly, the 
world of faith, in which the world of sin, of sorrow, and 
of wretchedness disappears, and is forgotten, as in a joy- 
ful dream. happy the people who still are found in 
this tranquil, innocent, blessed childhood of faith and art ; 
to them everywhere the forms of the holy and the divine 
are near, and they are raised from earth to heaven." 

Kenelm Henry Digby. 

Kenelm Henry Digby was born in 1800, and was graduated in 
1823 at Trinity College, Cambridge. Soon after he became a eon- 
vert to the Catholic Church. He was the author of numerous 
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learned works. Of these " The Broad Stone of Honor '* (from which 
our selection is made), " Mores Catholici," and " Compitum " are best 
known. He died March 22, 1880. 

coeval: contemporary; existing at the same period of time. 
— Dantzig: a city of Prussia. — Vallombrosa : a monastery near 
Florence, Italy. — Camaldoli : a monastery at one time near Arezzo, 
Italy. — Orlandi: an Italian writer, born in 1660, author of "A 
Dictionary of Artists." — Dtirer: Albert DUrer, a celebrated Ger- 
man painter and engraver, born in 1471. — Lucas van Leyden: a 
Dutch painter and engraver, born in 1494. — Raphael : the most illus- 
trious of modern painters, born in 1483. — spirituality: heavenly 
mindedness. — perspective : the art of drawing so that objects seem 
to grow smaller as they recede from the eye. — corporeal : material 
substance. — Cologne: a city of Prussia. — Domenichino: a Bolognese 
painter, born in 1581. — Grote: George Grote, an English historian, 
author of "A History of Greece," born in 1794. — epoch: period of 
time. 



The Taming of Sejanus. 

The day when the singular struggle was to occur, the 
expectation of which had excited such curiosity, arose 
bright, breezeless, and sultry, and so continued till long 
past noon ; but the sun was now siuking, and a cool, soft 
air had begun to blow as the hour approached when the 
nephew of the triumvir was to mount the horse Sejanus. 

The seats of the temporary amphitheater were all 

filled ; while within and beneath them, standing, but 

standing on three several elevations, contrived by means 
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of planks (the rearmost being the highest), were six ranks 
of soldiers from the camp. 

Immediately behind the center of the amphitheater, 
where Augustus with his court sat upon a strongly 
built, lofty, and somewhat projecting wooden platform, 
canopied from the glare, a grove of tall and shady trees 
offered in their branches an accommodation of which 
the fullest advantage had been taken by a vast mis- 
cellaneous multitude, chiefly youths and boys ; but among 
them soldiers who had received a holiday, and had found 
no room for themselves in the amphitheater, were also 
numerous, their costumes rendering them easily dis- 
tinguishable. 

On each side of the large canopied platform of the 
emperor and the Caesars, with their court, were several 
seats of honor lined with purple and scarlet cloths, and 
connected with the platform by continuous pavilion roofs, 
but having their own benches. Here many ladies and 
some boys and girls sat. It is in one of these we are our- 
selves going to take post, Divisible but watchful, unheard 
but hearing. 

On the seat immediately in front of ours, and, of course, 
a little below it, is a group of three persons, attended by a 
slave. One of them the doctors had forbidden to go 
forth ; but he had come. He is a mere child ; his pretty 
face is shockingly disfigured ; both his eyes are closed and 
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blacked ; all the flesh round them is a discolored and 
contused mass, his head is bandaged, and every nerve 
in his countenance is twitching with the furious eage^ 
ness and curiosity of one whose organs of sight, if he 
could only see with them, woidd ravenously devour the 
spectacle which all the rest of that mighty multitude 
were to enjoy, and from which lie alone was to be de- 
barred. Amid the immense murmur of so many human 
voices, we have to listen with attention, in order to catch 
distinctly vvliat the child says in his shrill treble tones. 

" Now mark you, good Cneius Piso, and you, Herod 
Agrippa, I am as blind na a stone, and I have brought you 
here in no other character than as my eyes, my left and 
my right eye. If anything, that passes escapes tne, may 
all the gods destroy you both, worse than any Roman or 
Jew wiis ever destroyed before ! Ha-s that beast of a horse 
come forth yet? " 

"Not yet, orator," answered Piao. "I see that your 
father, the illustrious Germanicua, has not taken his place 
in tlie emperor's pavilion ; he is riding about yonder in the 
arena, and so is Tiberius Cicsar. I diire ssiy tliey will pre- 
fer to remain on horseback ; for they can thus see quite as 
well, while the scene continues to be enjicted in this place, 
and if the Sejan horse should break away through the 
opening in the amphitheater opi)oaite to us, they could 
follow and still assist at the is.sue, whereas we could not." 
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" But I want to see ; I mmst see ; Til get on my pony 
too ! Ah, my sight ! I could not ride blind ! that 
accursed horse ! " 

" Then/' said Piso, " do you wish the youth to conquer 
the horse, or the horse his rider ? " 

The child yelled, and struck his forehead furiously 
with his fists. 

" Oh ! If I could only see ! I ought not to have come! 
It is worse to be here, knowing what is to happen, and 
having it all close under my eyes, and not to see it, than 
if I was far away and without the temptations around me. 
I cannot, cannot bear it/' 

After a pause of impot(^nt rage, lie asked Piso if 
the crowd of spectators was very large ? 

" It is the largest I ever beheld," answered Piso ; " it 
would be impossible to count it, or to guess the number/' 

'' I wish everyone present was stone blind at this very 
moment," said the dear child. 

"Thanks, orator, on the part of all here present," 
answered Piso. 

"Understand me — only for the moment," hastily 
returned Caligula ; " I would give them their sight again 
when I recovered my own." A pause. " Or even when 
to-day's show was over, perhaps." 

While yet he spoke, the hum and murmur, which had 
been incessant, died rapidly away. 
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blacked; all the flesh round them is a discolored and 
contused mass, his head is bandaged, and every nerve 
in his countenance is twitching with the furious eager- 
ness and curiosity of one whose organs of sight, if he 
could only see with them, would ravenously devour the 
spectacle which all the rest of that mighty multitude 
were to enjoy, and from which he alone was to be de- 
barred. Amid the immense murmur of so many human 
voices, we have to hsten with attention, in order to catch 
distinctly what the child says in his shrill treble tones. 

" Now mark you, goal Cneius Piso, and you, Ilerod 
Agrippa, I am as blind as a stone, and I have brought you 
here in no other chanicter than as my eyes, my left and 
my right eye. If anything, that jxisses escaj^es me, may 
all the gods destroy you both, worse than any Roman or 
Jew was ever destroyed before ! Has that beast of a horse 
come forth yet ? '' 

'* Not yet, orator," answered Piso. " I see that your 
father, the illustrious Germanicus, has not taken his place 
in the emperor's pavilion ; he is riding about yonder in the 
arena, and so is Tiberius Ca)sar. I dare siiy they will pre- 
fer to remain on horseback ; for they can thus see quite as 
well, while the scene ecmtinues to be enacted in this place, 
and if the Sejan horse should break away through the 
opening in the amphitheater opposite to us, they could 
follow and still assist at the issue, whereas we could not." 
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" But I want to see ; I must see ; Til get on my pony 
too ! Ah, my sight ! I could not ride blind ! that 
accursed horse ! " 

*^ Then/' said Piso, " do you wish the youth to conquer 
the horse, or the horse his rider ? " 

The child yelled, and sti-uck his forehead furiously 
with his fists. 

" Oh ! If I could only see ! I ought not to have come ! 
It is worse to be here, knowing what is to happen, and 
having it all close under my eyes, and not to see it, than 
if I was far away and without the temptations around me. 
I cannot, cannot bear it/' 

After a pause of impot(int mge, he asked Piso if 
the crowd of spectators was very large? 

" It is the largest I ever beheld/' answered Piso ; " it 
would be impossible to count it, or to guess the number/' 

" I wish everyone present was stone blind at this very 
moment," said the dear child. 

"Thanks, orator, on the part of all here present," 
answered Piso. 

"Understand me — only for the moment," hastily 
returned Caligula ; " I would give them their sight again 
when I recovered my own/' A pause. " Or even when 
to-day's show was over, perhaps/' 

While yet he spoke, the hum and murnmr, which had 
been incessant, died rapidly away. 
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" Wliiit is it ? " asked Caligula. 

" Tlie Sejan liorse is being led into the arena ; two 
men, as usual, hold two cavessoiis on opposite sides. He 
is muzzled ; two other grooiris are now slackening the 
muzzle, in order to get the bit well back between his 
teeth by pulling up the reins which are under the muzzle, 
as the horse opens his mouth. 

" Tliey have the bit properly placed now, and liave 
quitted his head. Oh! what a spring! It has jerked 
the further cavesson-holder clean off liis feet. gods ! 
he has lost the cavesson, and the other man must be 
destroyed. No, bravo ! the fellow has regained the loop of 
his rein or thong, and hauls tlie beast handsomely back." 

" How can one man on either side," asked Caligula, 
" hold him ? I have seen two on each aide." 

" I understand," replied Piso, but before he could finish 
his explanation or remark, or whatever it was designed to 
be, a sudden and impressive silence fell upon that vnst 
assembly, and Pi.so stopped short. 

"Wliat has liappened now?" whispered the child. 

"The lider has come forth," answered Piso, "and is 
walking toward the horse from the direction of the open 
space in front of us. By Jupiter ! a splendid youth ; it ia 
not to be denied." 

" How is he dressed ? Has he his whip and spurs ? 
He will not need such helps, I surmise." 
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'^ He has no spurs, and he carries nothing in his hands. 
He wears that foreign-looking headgear, the broad- 
rimmed petasus, as a shade, no doubt, against the level 
rays of the sunset ; for I see he is giving directions to 
the grooms, and they are contriving to bring the horse 
round with his head toward the west. Ah ! he faces 
the opening ; I dare say he will try to push the animal 
into the excitement of a grand rush, and thus weary him 
at the outset. In that case, we shall not see much of the 
business ; he will be miles away over the country in a few 
minutes." 

"You will find that such an injustice will not be 
allowed," answered the child. " We must not be cheated 
out of our rights." 

" His tunic," continued Piso, *^ is belted tight, and I 
perceive that he wears some kind of greaves, which reach 
higher than the knee, that will protect him from the 
brute's teeth. Moreover, I noticed a contrivance in the 
horse's housings to rest the feet— you might call them 
stapedcB ; chey seem to be made of plaited hide." 

*^I don't care for his greaves," returned the child; 
" the teeth may not wound him, but they will pull him 
off or make him lose his balance all the same. It is 
agreed, is it not, that, as soon as he is mounted, the 
muzzle is to be slipped off the horse ? " 

*' Certainly," said Piso. 
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■'Then the rest \a certain," said the other. " How Is 
it contrived, do you know ?" added he. 

" The muzzle consists of a mere roll of hide," replied 
Piso ; " and it is those long reins alone which keep it 
folded, being passed in opposite directions round the 
animal's nose ; while, therefore, both the reins are pulled, 
or held tiglit, tliey bind the muzzle ; but when one of 
them only is pulled, it opens the muzzle. Jlach groom 
has the same kind of double rein ; and each, acting in 
concert, will set the beast free as soon as they receive the 
signal." 

" Who gives the signal ?" 

"Tlie rider himself, when he is fairly seated; but 
Tiberius will tell liim when to mount." 

''Go on with yonr description of his dreaa and his 
looks. Does he seem to be afraid ? " 

'' He still wears that queer sword ; I should have 
fancied it cumbersome to him. Afraid ! 1 should say not. 
No sign of it." 

" Has anything further taken place ? " 

*' Why, yes," said Cneius Pi.so ; " and something which 
I do not understand. That old freedman of the youth, 
together with Thellus the gladiator, have approached 
him, and Tiiellus holds in each hand a »<jrt of truncheon 
about a yard or more lung ; tlie top of which for more 
than a. foot is black ; the rest is sheathed or plated in 
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bronze ; the black top of the truncheon is thick ; the rest, 
which is sheathed in the metal, is much thinner. The 
freedman who is by Thiellus's side holds a small horn 
lantern in one hand, and tenders with the other a pair 
of large woolen gloves to his young master, who is even 
now putting them on. As he puts on his gloves he looks 
round the benches ; he is looking our way now. What 
can he mean ? He has the audacity to wave his hand, 
and smile, and nod in this direction ! " 

*^By your leave, most honored lords," said Claudius, 
**I think I am the person whom that valiant youth is 
saluting." 

^* True," said Piso, '^ he has taken your destined office 
to-day, has he not ? " 

" Yes, my lord," returned Claudius ; " and having 
caught sight of me, he beckoned to me, doubtless, to bid 
me have good courage." 

" Well ! " ejaculated Piso, ^' that is a good joke. I 
think it is you who ought to beckon to him to have good 
courage. He needs it more than you." 

A moment after this remark, Piso suddenly turned to 
the child Caligula, and informed him that Tiberius was 
signing to him (Piso) to go down into the arena, and 
mount one of the spare horses; and, although unwillingly. 
he must go. 

"And how shall I know what occurs?" cried the 
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passionate, voluble boy. " It is like plucking out one of 
my eyes. Herod Agrippa here speaks Latin with snch 
a dreadful, greasy accent, and so slowly; he is but 
learning the language." 

Piso rose and said, " I have no choice but to obey ; 
you have the slave Claudius with you ; he not only 
speaks fluently, but I'll answer for it he will watch all the 
stages of tlie struggle with at least as much attention as 
any person in all this crowd will ! His liberty, his wed- 
ding, and fifty thousand sesterces are at stake." 

Saying thi.s, he descended tlie steps of the narrow 
gangway and a few moments afterward he was seen in the 
arena riding by the side of Tiberius to and fro. 

" Now, slave, remember your duty," cried the child 
Caligula ; " let nothing escape your eyes or ray eaif*. 
What next?" 

"Those queer-looking staves, ray lord, which the illus- 
trious Cucius Piso has nientiuned as being in the hands of 
Thellm, have passed into those of the young knight, who 
is to conquer tlie terrible brute." 

" What ? the two truncheons with black, thick ends, 
and the rest of their length sheathed in metal ? do you say 
that the knight Paulus has taken them into his hands? 
What good can they do him ? " 

'• Yes, ray lord ; he has now passed both of them into 
his left hand, and holds them by the thin ends. Thellus 
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has withdrawn a few paces; the old freedman, Philip, 
remains still near the youth. Ha ! " 

" What ? " 

" Tiberius Caesar has signaled the arena to be cleared. 
gods! we shall soon see the issue now. I care not 
for my freedom ; I care for the safety of that brave 
young knight." 

" Does he, then, seem to shrink ?" asked the child. 

*^I do not," replied Claudius, "observe any shrinking, 
my lord. It is I who shrink. He has drawn slowly near 
the horse in front, and stands about half a yard from his 
left shoulder. He is folio wing Tiberius Caesar with his eyes." 

" Go on ! " 

" The arena is now clear of all save on the one hand 
the two Caesars and their retinues, who have taken their 
stand very near to us, just opposite to and beneath this 
platform, my lord ; and on the other liand, the group 
around that horrible animal. Ah! me miserable! Tibe- 
rius Caesar lifts his hand, and you hear the trumpet! 
That is the signal." 

"I hear it! I hear it!" cried the child, in a sort of 
ecstasy. " What follows now ? Has the knight Paulus 
mounted ? " 

" No, my lord ; he has — " 

" He shrinks, does he not ? " interrupted the other, 
with a taunting giggle. 
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*• The horse trembles in every limb/' said the slave ; 
*"•' his nostrils dilate and quiver, and show scarlet, as if on 
fire; and his eyes shoot forth a blood-red gleam, and he 
has stooped his head, and — " 

** But the man, the man ? '' screamed Caius ; " what 
of him ? Has he not failed, I say — lost heart ? " 

sultry : very liot. — triumvir: one of the three men united in au- 
thority. — ravenously: furiously hungry. — treble: a high piping sound 
as of a lx)y's or a woman's voice. — Cneius Piso (n&'tis i)^'z6). — impo- 
tent : violent. — incessant : uninterrupted ; continual. — cavessons : 
sort of nose bands of iron, wood, or leather with roj)es leading to 
attendants at the sides, who, in a measure, control the horse. — sur- 
mise: suppose. — petasus: a broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat. — 
greaves: armor for the legs below the knees. — stapedse: stirrups. — 
truncheon : club. — voluble : of rapid speech. — fifty thousand sesterces : 
about two thousand dollars. — shrink: show fear. — retinues: attend- 
ants. — dilate : swell. 



The Taming of Sejanus (Continufd), 

The most profound stillness had succeeded to the hub- 
bub of l)lende(l sounds which a moment previously filled 
tlie air. 

A trumpet blew a sljrill prolonged minor note, and the 
cliild, laying his hand on Claudius's shoulder, and shaking 
him violently, cried to him to proceed with his descrip- 
ti(jns ; addressing to him again the query, " Has that 
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young man mounted? And if so, in what style, with 
what success?" 

Notwithstanding the despotic impatience with which 
the inquiries were urged, the slave Claudius did not 
at first reply; and the infant heard rapid, eager mur- 
murs on all sides follow the trumpet blast, then a 
general burst of exclamations, which were instantly 
hushed. 

" Why do you not speak ? " said Caius, in a species of 
whispered scream. 

" Pardon a momentary abstraction," replied Claudius. 
" While the trumpet was yet sounding, the young knight 
Paulus took off his hat quickly and bowed toward Tiberius 
Caesar and the emperor ; and repliicing his hat, he beck- 
oned to the freedman Philip. This last has approached 
him, and they are even now speaking together." 

" Ha ! ha ! " interrupted the child ; " then he has not 
mounted. He neither dares nor can he." 

" Philip," pursued Claudius, " has opened the lantern ; 
his young master is thrusting the staves toward the light ; 
the ends have caught fire, in a dull degree, with some 
smoke accompanying the flame. He turns quickly away 
from the freedman, and holding the staves still in his 
left hand, and a little away, he approaches the horse ; 
now he stands with his feet close together. Oh ! he 
has sprung clean from the ground; he is in his seat. 
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He has seized the bridle in his right hand and carried it 
to his mouth; he takes it between liis teeth. He is now 
relieving his left hand of one of those torches ; he holds 
one in each hand, somewhat away from the body, nearly 
horizontal . The cavesson-holders at a distance are 
removing the muzzle, and the rider sends his feet firmly, 
yet I think not very far, through those rests which the 
illustrious Cneiua Piso mentioned, those sfajyedm of hide, 
the like of wliicli I never saw before. I wonder they are 
not always used." 

" What of the horse ? Is iie motionless ? " 

"Not less so than a statue," replied the slave; "ex- 
cepting the eyes and nostrils, which last exhibit a 
tremulous movement, and show scarlet, like hollow leave.s 
or thin shells on fire. The brute's concave head, from the 
scarlet nostril to the lurid eye, looks wicked and dire." 

"How looks tlie rider?" 

"Calm and heedful; the slight occasional breath of 
air from the east can-ies away to the front the slow 
flame, blent with a little smoke of those torches which 
he holds one in each hand." 

" What can they be for ? " 

" I know not," replied Claudius. 

" I suppose they are intended," said the child, " to 
compel the Sejan horse to keep his heiid straight. Thus 
your volunteer substitute need not fear the beast's teeth. 
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The issue seems, then, to be reduced to a trial of sheer 
horsemanship." 

" And in such a trial, most honored sir," replied the 
slave, *^I begin to have hopes. You should see the 
youth. The leading-reins are now loose. The muzzle 
is snatched away, and the contest has begim. Surely it 
seems one between a wild beast and a demigod." 
'' Is he thrown ? " 

'' No ; yes ; so help me ! he is off, but is off standing." 
" Explain ; proceed — I tell you, proceed ! " 
** The horse, after a series of violent plunges, suddenly 
reared till he had nearly gained a perpendicular position 
upon his hmd legs, the forefeet pawing the air. The 
rider, who seemed to be as little liable to fall as though 
he had been a part of the animal, then quickly passed 
his right foot out of the far stajyeda, and dropping 
the bridle from his teeth, slipped down on the hither 
side. 

" Hark ! did you hear the crash with which the fore- 
feet have come down ? The steed seemed to be very 
near falling backward, but after a struggle of two or 
three seconds recovered himself ; the center of his weight 
had not been carried rearward of the vertical line ; and, 
ye gods ! just as you heard that ponderous thud with 
which he descended upon his forefeet, the youth darted 
from the ground with a spring like his first, and he is now 
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on the brute's back as before. He stoops to the horse's 
neck ; he has caught the bridle in his teeth, and lifts that 
brave, clear face again. Listen to the multitude ! Oh ! 
how the cheers thunder from a hundred thousand sym- 
pathetic voices," 

" Ah, my sight ! " cried the child Caligula. 

'*Ha! ha!" continued Claudius, transported out of 
himself. "I shall got my liberty to-day! Nor will my 
benefactor be injured. Ha! ha! The fell beast of a 
horse seems astonished. How he writhes his back, curv- 
ing it like some monstrous catamount. And lo ! now 
he leaps from tlie ground with all four feet at the same 
time. I never saw the like, except in animals of the 
cervine tribe. Ha ! ha ! leap away ! Yes, stoop that 
ferocious-looking head, and shake it ; and lash out with 
your death-dealing hoofs. Your master is upon you, in 
his chair of power, and you'll shake your head off before 
you dislodge him from it. It is not with the poor literary 
slave Claudius that you have to deal ! Oh! what a par- 
oxysm of phmges. I was frightened for you, then, brave 
young knight ; Imt there you sit yet, calm and clear- 
faced. If I was frightened for yovi, you are not frightened 
for yourself." 

" Oh ! for a few minutes' sight ! " said the child. 
*' Has not the liorse tried to twist his head round, and 
so to bring his teeth into play?" 



"Even now he tries,'* replied Claudius; "but he is 
met on either side by the torch. The fiercest beast of 
the desert shrinks from fire. Prudent and fortunate 
device! Lo! the horse seems at last to have ascer- 
tained that he who has this day mounted him is worthy 
of his services ; do you hear the tread of his hoofs, as 
he traces the circle of the arena, guided by those steady 
hands from which flames appear to flow ? Faster and 
faster rushes the steed, always restrained and turned by 
the outer torch, which is brought near his head, while 
the inner is held further to the rear. His sides are 
flecked with foam. The pace grows too rapid for a short 
curve, and the steed is now guided straight for the 
western opening in the arena opposite to where we sit, 
while the light breeze from the east coimteracts the cur- 
rent of air made by the animal's own career, and keeps 
the flare of those torclies almost even. 

" They are gone ; and again, hark ! Is not that shout 
like the roar of waters on a storm-beaten shore, as a 
hundred thousand men proclaim the success of a generous 
and brave youth, who could face the chance of being torn 
limb from limb in order to give to a poor slave like me, 
condemned to a frightful death, his life and his liberty, a 
home and a future ? " 

" But surely/' said the imperial child, '' it is not over 
so soon. It is like a dream." 
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" I have tried to make you see what I saw," returned 
Claudius. " It was a wonderful stru^le — the youth 
looked beautiful ; and in the swift whirl, as you beheld 
the graceful and perfect rider, his hands apparently 
streaming with flames, and his face so calm and clear, 
you would have imagined that it was one of those beings 
whom the puets have feigned and sung, as having gifts 
superior to the gifts of ordinary mortals, who was deliv- 
ering some terror-stricken land from a demon, from a 
cruel monster, and compelling ferocity, craft, uproar, 
and violence to bend to far higher forces, to man's cool 
courage and man's keen wit." 

The Sim, as if in wide-flowing garments of red and 
golden clouds, had sunk level with the broad western 
opening of the amphitheater, when the hum of voices 
was hushed once more, and Claudius was commanded 
in a whisper to resume his task. 

" I cannot with certainty discern," said the slave, 
" what occurs ; there is such a vast heavenly shield of 
red light hanging opposite to us in the western sky. 
Against it, approaching at a walking pace toward the 
gap in the arena, along that avenue of chestnut trees 
in the country, I see a horseman. All eyes are turned 
in that direction. It is he ; it is Pautus Lepidus .^milius, 
returning on the' Sejan steed. The animal h enveloped 
in sweat, and dust, and foam, and rather stoops the 
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head which looked so fierce two hours ago. The rider 
has thrown away those torches, and now holds the reins 
low down on either side, a little in front of the beast's 
shoulder. His hat is gone, and his brown locks, as you 
see them against the sun, are so touched with the light 
that he seems to wear a headgear of golden flames. 
Hark ! again, as before, the people and the army shout 
to him. He is bowing to them' on each side ; and now, 
as he advances, what do I see?" 

The slave paused, and the child impatiently cried : — 

" How can I tell what you see, you dog ? You are 
here for no other purpose than to tell tne that." 

" He has streaks of blood upon his forehead," resumed 
Claudius. 

" Oh ! oh ! " cried the other ; " the branches of the 
trees have no doubt struck him. Is he pale ? Does he 
look faint ? Is he going to fall off ? " 

" No," said Claudius ; " he has reined in the horse, 
which stands like a horse of stone in the middle of the 
arena. Tiberius and Germanicus have both ridden toward 
him, with their retinues of mounted officers behind them. 
They have halted some six yards from him. They are 
speaking to him. As tliey speak, he bows his head and 
smiles. A crowd of people on foot have broken into the 
arena. The grooms have drawn near, at a sign from 
Tiberius ; they are cautiously approaching the Sejan beast j 
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but this last shows no restiveness. They have slipped the 
muzzle round his nose, under the reins. The youth dis- 
mounts. I do not aee him now ; he has become mixed 
with the crowd, I think ; yes, it must be so, for I miss Imu 
alt(^ether." 

Augustus now rose, and his rising was tiiken by the 
multitude as a signal that the entertainments of the 
amphitheater for that evening had closed. 

MiLEfl Grrali) Keox. 



Miles Gersld Keon, tlie last male descendant of an old Irish 
family, was born February 20, 1821, on the baciks of the Shannon. 
As a boy he entered the Jesuit College at Stonyliurst, England, where 
he won many honors. On quitting college he served for a short 
time with the French army in Algiers, afterward studied law, and 
tinally turned his atteutitm to liter-.ituve. In 1859 he was appointeil 
Colonial Secretary at Bermuda, which jxisition he held until his death, 
June 3, IHirt. It was while at liormuda, in 18CC, that he published 
" Dion and the Sibyls," a classic Christian novel, which has been 
declared by comiieU'iit judges the i^iiial of " Fabiola," and one of 
the two or three tji-eat English Catholic novels, 

minor: lower. — query: question. — despotic: tyrannical, — 
abstraction: absence of mind. — bleat: nitngle<l. — perpendiculAr: 
exactly upright. — hither: nearer. — vertical: upright. — fell: fierce, 
cervine: deer family. — paroxysm: sudden fit. — ftigned: imagined. 
— discern: perceive; distinguish. 



Education and Patriotism. 

As they alone are Christians who strive earnestly to 
lead a high and worthy life, so only those who are seri- 
ously intent on making themselves wise, strong, and 
virtuous are patriots. Words are idle unless they are filled 
with meaning by the deeds of those who utter them. A 
soldier may die in battle, and be only a mercenary ; but he 
who so lives as to make men thankful that he is their fel- 
low citizen is a patriot. By making use of the opportu- 
nities which liberty offers, one may amass vast wealth, and 
be an enemy of freedom ; but he who frees himself from 
within by overcoming ignorance and greed makes us think 
\^ell not only of himself, but of his country also. 

Children love their parents, not when they praise them, 
but when by their intelligent and virtuous behavior they 
make them happy, and so those who boast of the great- 
ness of their country do not therefore love it ; but its true 
lovers are those who strengthen and glorify it by their 
wisdom, honesty, unselfisliness, sincerity, and courage. 

The characteristics of a true American are good will, 
sympathy with the helpless and oppressed, intelligence, 
uprightness, energy, courage, and industry ; and if we 
love our country and desire to make its institutions 
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permanent, we must labor to cultivate these virtues in 
ourselves and in those whom we are able to influence. 

The love of education, in the deep sense of the word, 
and the love of country are one and the same love. 
Nothing but education, domestic, religious, and scholastic, 
can form the virtues which make patriots. 

Primarily, education is growth; and growth is made 
possible and promoted by nutrition. The food we take 
and assimilate makes us what we are. In the case of 
the body this is plain. We grow and maintain strength 
by throwing day by day into the life current the sub- 
stances of which the body is composed. I£ this ceases, 
we cease to grow and Ijegin to decay. 

The taking of nourishment is not something which 
is done once for all — it is a habitual process, which 
goes on whether we eat or abstain, whether we wake 
or sleep. This is also true of our spiritual being. The 
mind grows by what it feeds on habitually, day by day ; 
and the kind of nourishment it assimilates, and the 
thoronglmess with which it assimilates, determine its 
quality and power. 

The proper nourishment of our spiritual being is not 
knowledge or speculative truth. What we merely know 
hardly enters into the fiber of our higher nature. Hence 
the information we get in school alx)ut the surface of 
the earth and the stars, about kings and wars, about 
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algebraic and geometric problems, about philosophies and 
literatures, neither makes a deep impression nor is long 
remembered. Such information does not so attract us 
as to cause us to live with it and find in it our habitual 
nourishment. It has therefore little to do with the 
formation of character. 

When we ask what kind of a man one is, we do not 
mean to inquire about his information or his possessions, 
but about his character ; and to get insight into his char- 
acter we wish to learn not what he knows, but what 
in his inmost soul he believes, hopes, and strives for — 
his tastes and preferences, his bearing and behavior, the 
breadth and depth of his love, the largeness and fullness 
of his sympathies, his attitude toward the temporal and 
eternal. 

Thus character is primarily moral — it is what a 
man is, not the kind of clothes he wears or the kind 
of information he possesses. It is a result of nutrition 
and growth, and can no wise be formed by mechanical 
processes; and since character is the man himself, it 
is precisely this moral growth which it is the chief busi- 
ness of the school to promote; and if it fail in this, it 
fails radically. 

A characterless man is neither good in himself nor 
good in his relations to any part of tlie social environ- 
ment. Character is formed by cultivating a taste for 
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what is true, good, and fair — a love for justice, honesty, 
and kindliness; for reverence, modesty, and courage; a 
loathing for dirt, physical and moral, in thought, word, 
and deed ; a scorn of lies, hypocrisy, and cant, — by fill- 
ing the young with profound faith in the worth and 
saci'edness of life, by helping them to feel how divine a 
thing it is to be alive when one has hope and enthusiasm, 
is chaste and loving, wise and helpful. 

In learning to know their teachers the pupils should 
be able to perceive and love in them the fairest' and 
noblest virtues. Heroic and saintly men and women 
also, as they are portrayed in literature, should be often 
brought before them. Thus they shall come to live not 
only in an atmosphere of high thoughts, but in the 
presence of the worthiest whom history makes known; 
and they .shall little by little gain insight into the truth 
that life is more than its circumstance, that right and 
honorahit! life is the only prosperity, the only wealth, and 
that the worst misfortune and punishment is to he base. 

• •••••• 

However high we may place genius and intellectual 
culture as educational powers, when there is a question of 
patriotism, we must come back to the moral element in 
human nature, to the sense of duty to character. 

The essential is not what we know, but what we be- 
lieve and love and do with all our hearts. George Wash- 



ington was not a man of genius or of the best intellectual 
culture, but he was a great character — honest, simple, 
true, disinterested, incorruptible. He thought not of 
private gain, nor of personal glory, nor of the aggrandize- 
ment of his country, but believing with all his heart m 
the right of the people to govern themselves, he gave his 
time, his wealth, his life, to make such government actual 
and permanent. 

If we compare him with Julius Cscsar, he is altogether 
inferior in intellectual grasp and power, but wholly supe- 
rior in character — in the qualities which make a man wise, 
helpful, and beneficent. The one overthrew a republic to 
build an empire, which quickly became the shame and 
ruin of the world; the other founded a republic which 
has been a refuge and blessing for all the victims of 
tyranny in the whole wide world, a republic for whose 
prosperity and continuance all pure, gentle, loving, and 
Christian souls in the whole wide world must pray. 

Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D. 

Right Rev. John Lancaster Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria, Illinois, 
was bom at Lebanon, Kentucky, June 2, 1840. He was ordained a 
priest in 1863, and consecrated bishop in 1877. He is the author of 
a " Life of Archbishop Spahling," his uncle, and of several volumes 
of essays on questions of the hour. They exhibit great depth of 
thought and grace of diction. 

striye : endeavor. — mercenary : one who is hired. — characteristics: 
distinguishing qualities. — scholastic: seholarlike. — primarUy: in the 
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first place. — nutrition : that which nourishes ; food. — thonmghness : 
completeness. — speculative: not practical. — characterless: without 
character. — environment: surroundings. — enthusiasm: eager interest 
— instinctive: natural^ spontaneous. 



Rome. 

PACIAX ROME. 

The City of Rome is a permanent storehouse of study. 
Every hill and hollow in it has a story with which the 
world is concerned. Here it is a colunm, there an arch ; 
a little farther on, the ruins of a temple, a bath, or a 
circus ; or perhaps a palace or the tomb of an emperor. 

As you casually pass, you see the tower where Nero 
fiddled while Rome burned, or a part of the Servian Wall, 
built five hundred years before Christ. On the Palatine 
Hill, you see the pavements laid down while Rome was a 
republic, and in the stones of the Via Sacra, you see the 
ruts made by the wagon wheels. 

But a step from the Forum, you pass the ruins of the 
golden house of Nero, and the palaces of the Caasars, 
with their endless columns and arches, amid which are 
seen mosaics and mural paintings almost as fresh and 
bright as when they came from the hands of the artist. 
All along this hill are walls so massive and ruins so 
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gigantic that one is lost in wonder to know for what they 
could have been used. 

Everywhere in Rome you see the wondrous changes 
time has wrought. 

The Tomb of Augustus is now a low theater, while the 
great Mausoleum of Hadrian is a military fort. The gar- 
dens of the Pope were once the gardens of Nero, in whose 
walls is pointed out a tower from which, tradition says, 
this Roman monster was wont to gloat u|X)n the agonies 
of the Christian martyrs burning by his orders as torches 
to light up his gardens. 

On the place where great Ca^siir fell stands the shop 
of a greengrocer; and but a step farther on is the old 
Flaminian Way, now the Corso, or Broadway of Rome. 
The arch of a temple has become tlio workshop of a col> 
bier, while the Theater of Marcellus is ablaze with the fires 
of a dozen blacksmiths. 

Come with me to tlie Forum, once the heart of the 
Roman Empire. On the way you pass the Pantheon and 
the Column of Tnajan ; palaces rich in their treasures of 
art, fountains, and obelisks. Passing on through narrow 
streets, you suddenly emerge, to see before you a large 
opening covered with massive ruins. It is the Forum. 
Here Romulus and the Sabines met, fought, and became 
one people. Amid these broken arches and flute.] col- 
umns Cicero thimdered and Cato calmed the angry mob. 
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For long years the Forum lay biiritd deep in its own 
ruins. It is now well cleared out. 

Let us go up this long flight of steps, at whose top 
stands the Capitol. Turn and face the Forum. On your 
left is the Ara Coeli, where formerly stood the Temple o£ 
Jupiter Tonans ; on the right, the Tari)eian Rock, whence 
malefactors were hurled. 

At your feet are the ruins of the temples of Concord, 
Saturn, Faustina, Castor and Pollux. Between them 
stand the Basilica Juliana; the Arch of Severus; the 
Mamertiue Prison in which SS. Peter and Paul were 
confined ; the Forum proper ; the Rostrum, where the 
laws were published ; and the Umbilicus, whence all the 
great roads of Rome started. 

A stone's throw to the right is the Palatine Hill, at 
whose base once stood the Temple of the Vestal Virgins. 
In front is the Via Sacra and the Temple of Csesar, built 
on the spot where Mark Antuuy burned the body of Ciesar 
in sight of all Rome. Just beyond are tlie arches of Titus 
and Conatautine ; the Temple of Venus ; the Coliseum ; 
and the Via Triumpha, lying between the Coelian and 
Palatine hills. 

Conceive, if you can, the grandeur of such a place. 
Imagine yourself amid its splendor; here a Cicero and a 
Cato speaking, and a Mark Antony maddening Rome over 
the bleeding body of a Ciesar. 
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See Rome's heroes as they pass along the Via Tri- 
umpha, down the Via Sacra, kings chained to their chariot 
wheels, and the people shouting lo Triumphe ! 

From this Forum went forth Rome's armies, and 
thither came the wild hordes of the North to make Rome 
a ruin. Here Pagan Rome began ; here ended. None 
can stand amidst its ruins without a tear at its fall. 

casnally: by chance. — mausoleum (ma'sd le'tlm) : a magnificent 
tomb. — emerge : come forth from. — Sabines : a people of Italy. — 
An Cceli (&'r4 s&'le). — malefactors : evil-doers. — Coelian (se'U &n). — 
lo Triumphe!: literally, Haily O thou, tvorthn to he celebrated, or, as 
would be said to-day, Hail to the Victor, — hordes: wandering troops. 



Rome (Continued). 
CHRISTIAN ROME. 



Out of the ruins of the Forum rose a Rome mightier 
than her past. For three hundred years Pagan Rome 
warred against Christ. She drove the Christians to the 
catacombs, and filled her prisons with martyrs. Yet 
Christianity lived, while Rome waned and fell. 

Constantine removed the seat of empire to the East, 
and built Constantinople to immortalize his name. The 
barbarians came, sacked, and laid waste the seven-hilled 
Queen, making, like Babylon, her palaces dens for the wild 
beasts. Christianit3^ came forth from her hiding-places, 
wept, and began Rome's regeneration. 
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Pagan Rome carried her eagles to distant lands ; but 
Christian Eome carried the cross to tlie ends of the world. 
Pagan Rome conquered by brut« force ; Christian Rome 
by moral force. The first fell because she was human ; 
the second lives, and will live, because she represents God. 

Jerasalom alone excels Rome, because in Jerusalem the 
Word Incarnate lived and died. Cliristian Rome iuherita 
the Divine of Jerusalem, hence she is " Eternal." 

Rome is essentially a holy city ; and, in her 
nature, is unlike auy other; hence cannot be judged by 
any standard but her own. She is the beginning and 
the end of herself ; and has, and can have no dupli- 
cate of lierself. It is this fact that renders all comparison 
with her, or criticism of her, so entirely at fault. No man 
can liavu visited Rome or made her monuments or history 
a study without realizing this. Turn where you will, this 
fact stares you in the face. 

Christian church or Pagan ruin alike speak of dogma 
and martyr, or hallowed scene. Enter the catacombs, and 
Christianity is written on the walls and sealed with the 
blood of the lieroos buried there. Take a carriage, drive 
down any lane, along any street or by-way, and every turn 
and step is marked by some fact of Christian history. 
Hem is where a martyr fell; there, where Peter or Paul 
lived ; a little farther on, where John was thrown into a 
■ caldron of IxtiUng oil. 
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The places where St. Paul was belieadsd and St. Peter 
crucified are distinctly marked, while their bodies repose 
beneath the great basilicas erected to their njimes. 

It is impossible to stand where a Lawrence was roasted, 
an Agnes and a Cecilia beheaded, or a Praxedes gathered 
up the blood of the martyrs, or kneel at the tombs of a 
Sebastian and Helena, and not be moved. Nor can any 
man of honest historic mind stand by the tombs of a 
Benedict, Francis, Dominic, Ignatius, and not acknowledge 
the mighty work done by those whom they commemorate. 
No part of the world but has felt their influence. 

Christianity is crystallized in the Coliseum and St. 
Peter's. In the former, by the triumphs of the martyrs ; 
in the latter, by the dedication of art to the worship of God. 

Come with me along the Via Sacra, past the Forum 
and the Areh of Titus. But a step, and we are at the 
Coliseum pressed in between the Coelian and Palatine hills, 
the Arch of Constantine and the Temple of Venus. 

As we enter, the moon has risen, giving a weird 
apijearance to the scene, as we see its shadows flit, dissolve 
and lose them-selves amid the arches of this mighty ruin. 
Amid broken areh and column, and vaulted corridor, ter- 
race rises upon terrace, till the blood curdles and the hair 
stands on end. Memory is busy, and hurries us back to 
the days when Christian martyr and gentle maid stood 
within this vast arena to die for Christ. 
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The emperor is there ; the nobility of Rome is there ; 
tier upon tier is densely packed ; the wild beasts paw their 
cages, impatient for the feast ; one hundred thousand 
voices shout, " The Christians to the lions ! " A spring, a 
growl, a quiver, and another hero has gone to God. 
Every brick, and stone, and grain of sand in this mighty 
ruin has been sanctified by the blood shed there. Here a 
Felicitas and Perpetua, a Cyriacus and Pancras died ; here 
Rome brutalized herself, and within these walls strove to 
crush out truth. 

Here Pagan Rome fell, and Christian Rome rose. The 
blood of the martyrs was the seed of tlie Church. 

Right Rkv. IIicuard Gilmoub. 



Right Rev. Richard Gilmour, D.D., second bishop of Cleveland, 
was born in Glasgow, Scotland, September 28, 1824. His parents 
were strict Covenanters, but by the grace of God, the future bishop 
became a Catholic in his eighteenth year. A few years later he 
entered the seminary, made his studies, was ordained a priest, and 
on April 14, 1872, was consecrated bishop. Bishop Gilmour was a 
man of strong individuality, firm, bold, and fearless. His charity 
was boundless. He died, after thirty-nine years of hard work in 
prominent positions, as priests are proud to die, penniless. 

waned: declin.ed. -.— immortalize : cause to live forever. — sacked: 
plundered. — regeneration: reformation. — essentially: really. — 
dogma: doctrine. — caldron: large metal kettle. — commemorate: 
celebrate with honor. — crystallized : brought together. — weird : 
unearthly. — flit : fly away with a rapid motion, 
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Catholicity the Safety of the Republic. 

With Catholicity the republic may be sustained, not 
because the Catholic Church enjoins this form of govern- 
ment or that, but because she nourishes in the hearts of 
her children the virtues which render popular liberty both 
desirable and practicable. The Catholic Church meddles 
directly with no form of government. She leaves each 
people free to adopt such form of government as seems to 
themselves good, and to administer it in their own way. 
Her chief concern is to fit men for beatitude, and this she 
can do under any or all forms of government. 

The spirit she breathes into men, the graces she com- 
municates, the dispositions die cultivates, and the virtues 
she produces, are such that, while they render even arbi- 
trary forma of government tolerable, fit a people for 
asserting and maintaining freedom. In countries where 
there are no constitutional checks on power, she remedies 
the evil by imposing moral restraints on its exercise, by 
inspiring mlers with a sense of justice and the public 
good. AVhere such checks do exist, she hallows them and 
renders them inviolable. 

In a republic, she restrains the passions of the people, 
teaches them obedience to the laws of God, moderates 
their desires, weans their affections from the world, frees 



them from the dommion of their own lusts, and, by the 
meekness, humility, loyalty of heart which she cherishes, 
disposes them to the practice of tliose public virtues which 
render a republic seciure. 

She also creates, by her divine charity, a true equality. 
No republic can stand where the dominant feeling is 
pride, which finds its expression in the assertion, " I am 
as good as you." It must be based on love ; not on the 
determination to defend our own rights and interests, but 
on the fear to encroach on the rights and interests of 
others. But this love must be more than the mere senti- 
ment of philanthropy. This sentiment of philanthropy is 
a very unsubstantial affair. Talk as we will al)out its 
excellence, it never goes beyond love to those who love 
us. We love our friends and neighbors, but hate our 
enemies. This is all we do as philanthropists. All the 
fine speeches we make beyond — about the love of hu- 
manity and all that — are fine spec^ches. 

Philanthropy must be exalted into the supernatural 
virtue of charity before it can become that love w^hich 
leads us to honor all men and makes us slirink from 
encroaching upon the interests of any man, no matter 
how low or how vile. We must love our neighbor, not 
for his own sake, but for God's sake — the child, for the 
sake of the Father; then we can love all and joyfully 
make the most painful sacrifices for them. Tt is only 
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in the bosom of the Catholic Church that this sublime 
charity has ever been found or can be found. 

The Catholic Church also cherishes a spirit of iiide- 
peudence, a loftiness and dignity of soul, favorable to tlie 
maintenance of popular freedom. It ennobles every one 
of its members. 

The lowest, the humblest Catholic, is a member of that 
Chmtih which was founded by Jesus Christ Himself ; 
which has subsisted for eighteen himdred years; which 
has in every age been blessed with signal tokens of the 
Redeemer's love ; which counts its saints by millions ; and 
the blood of whose martyrs has made all earth hallowed 
ground. 

He is admitted into the goodly fellowship of the 
faithful of all ages and climes, and every day, throughout 
all the earth, the universal Church sends up her prayers 
for him, and all the Church above receives them, and, 
with her own, bears them as sweet incense up before the 
throne of the almighty and eternal God. 

He is a true nobleman, more than the peer of kings or 
Caesars ; for he is a child of the King of kings, and, if 
faithful unto death, heir of a crown of life, eternal in the 
heavens that fadeth not away. Such a man is no slave. 
His soul is free ; he looks into the perfect law of liberty. 
Can tyrants'enslave him? No, indeed; not because he 
will turn on the tyrant and kill, but because he can die 
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and reign forever. What were a mere human tyrant 
before a nation of such men ? Who could establish arbi- 
trary government over them or subject them to unwhole- 
some or iniquitous laws ? 

Here is 010* hope for our republic. We look for our 
safety to the spread of Catholicity. We render solid and 
imperishable oiu* free institutions just in proportion as we 
extend the kingdom of God among our people and estab- 
lish in their hearts the reign of justice and charity. And 
here, then, is our answer to those who tell us Catholicity 
is incompatible with free institutions. We tell them that 
they cannot maintain free institutions loithout it. It is not 
a free government that makes a free people, but a free 
people that make a free government ; and we know no 
freedom but that wherewith the Son makes free. You 
must be free within before you can be free without. 

They who war against tlie Church because they fancy 
it hostile to their civil freedom are as mad as those wicked 
Jews who nailed their Redeemer to the cross. But even 
now as then, God be thanked, from the cross ascends the 
prayer, not in vain, " Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do." 

Orestes A. Brownson. 

Orestes A. Brownson, the most vigorous and philosophical writer 
of his age in America, was bom at Stockbridge, Vermont, September 
16, 1803. His clear and i)enetrating mind coukl never be satisfied with 
Protestantism in any of its forms, and in 1841 he l)ecame a ('atholic. 
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HiB Quarterly Review, which had been established a few years prior 
to his conversion, was continued until his last years, a power in the 
cause of truth. Ur. Browusou died at Detroit on Easter Monday, 
April 17, ISm. 

enjoina: orders ; commands. — beatitude: hleasedness. — inviolable: 
aacred; holy. — encroacta: intrude; trespass. — peer: equal. — iniquitous: 
wruug ; luijust. 



The Discovery of the Mississippi. 

On glancing at a map of America we are at once struck 
by the mighty river Mississippi, which, with its iiountless 
branches, gathers the waters of an immense valley, and 
rolls its accumulated floods to the Gulf of Mexico. So 
large a stream, so important a means of entering the heart 
of the continent, could not, it would be supposed, long 
remain unknown — or known, remain unappreciated ; yet 
so, in fact, it was. 

Columbus himself entered the Gulf of Mexico, but the 
southern const only was explored by the discoverer of the 
New AVorld. By whom the nortliorn shore was first 
explored we do not know. Stn-eral adventurers sailed 
along the nortliern or Fhirida shore, till it was completely 
examined by Garay in 1518. Three years later a map 
was drawn up, and on it we find the Mississippi traced on 
the part assigned as peculiarly Garay's, and on it the 
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name it subsequently bore, Rio del Espiritu Santo, or 
River of the Holy Gliost. 

Several expeditions wore fitted out to explore and 
reduce the realms of Florida. Brilliant, daring, and 
adventinrous attempts they were. 

In 1528 Pamphilus de Narvaez undertook to conquer 
and colonize the western coast of the Gulf of Mexico. He 
landed in Florida, and, after long and fruitless marches, 
returned to the coast, and in wretched boats endeavored 
to reach Tampico. 

Almost all his men perished : storms, disease, and 
famine swept them away, and the coast was whitened 
with their bleaching bones. A few with Cabeza de Vaca 
were thrown on an island on the coast of the Mississippi. 
After four years' slavery De Vaca escaped, and struck 
inland with four companions. Taken for superaatural 
beings, they became the medicine men of the tribes 
through which they passed. 

With lives thus guarded by superstitious awe, they 
rambled across the Gulf of California, traversing the 
bison plains and the adobe towns of the half-civilized 
natives of New Mexico, perched on their rocky heights. 
De Vaca is the first known to have traversed our terri- 
tory from sea to sea. He must have reached and crossed 
the Mississippi ; but we in vain examine his narrative for 
somethmg to distinguish it from any other large river 
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that he met. He remains then in history, in a distant 
twilight, as the first European known to have stood on 
the banks of the Mississippi, and to have launched his 
boat uiwn its waters. 

WLen he and his companions suddenly appeared 
amid their countrymen in Mexico, their strange accounts, 
and an air of mysterious secrecy which they affected, 
gave a new impulse to the adventurous spirit of the 
age. 

In the spring of 1539 two attempts were made to reach 
tlie realm in the interior which De Vaca had protested to 
be " the richest country in the world." One of these ex- 
peditions started from the Pacific, the other from the 
Atlantic. 

Tlie Atlantic expedition was commanded by the suc- 
cessful Ferdinand de Soto, who had risen by the conquest 
of Peru to rank and wealth, and was now governor of the 
rich island of Cuba. With a force far superior to any 
that had yet landed on the continent, he entered Florida, 
and with hia gallant array struck into the unknown 
interior. The Mississippi, under the name of Espiritu 
Santo, was not unknown to him, but it was only after a 
march of Imndreds of miles of unspeakable hardships, of 
stubborn battles with fierce native tribes, that he really 
came to the long-sought Rio del Espiritu Santo. It was 
the Mississippi. 
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Here all doubt vanishes. Listen to this description 
written at the time : " The river was almost half a league 
broad ; if a man stood still on the other side, it could not 
be discerned whether he was a mim or not. The river 
was of great depth, and of a strong current ; tlie water 
was always muddy ; there came down the river continu- 
ally many trees and timber, which tlie force of the water 
and stream brought down." And the inhabitants were 
not unworthy of the great river. ^^ The cacique came 
with two hundred canoes full of painted Indians with 
their bows and arrows, with great plumes of white and 
many-colored feathers, with shields in their hands, where- 
with they defended the rowers on both sides, and the 
men of war stood from the head to the stern with tlieir 
bows and arrows in their hands. 

" The canoe wherein the cacique sat had a canopy over 
the stem, and he sat beneath it ; and so were the other 
canoes of the principal Indians. And from under the 
canopy where the chief man sat, he commanded and 
governed the other people." 

The Spaniards built boats — the first EurojXJan craft 
constructed to traverse the river — and crossed to the 
western side some twenty or thirty miles, as modern in- 
vestigators tell us, below the mouth of the Arkansas. 

The country reached by the Spaniards was one of large 
and populous towns, well defended by walls and towers, 
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pierced with regular loopholes, and surrounded by well- 
made ditches. De Soto ascended the river, and proceeded 
onward to Pacaha, a place it would not be easy now to 
locate. 

The Mississippi was thus explored for a considerable 
distance. 

Striking west and southwest again De Soto seemed to 
have once more reached the Arkansas at Cayas, and 
ascended to the town of Tanieo, with its lake of hot 
water and saline marshes. Turning then to the south 
and east he again reached Vicanque, also on the Arkan- 
sas, and, wintering there, descended it in the spring of 
1542, to die on the banks of the Mississippi. 

Miiscoso, who took command of the expedition, after 
wandering about for some time, disheartened at the pros- 
pect before him, returned to the Mississippi, and ascend- 
ing above Guachoya, where De Soto had died, halted at 
Aminoya. 

Here the Spaniards, working up all their chains and 
iron into nails, began to build vessels to navigate the Mis- 
sissippi. The place where these first brigantiues were 
built has not been clearly settled; its Indian name, Ami- 
noya, has left no tmce. Here " seven brigantines were 
constructed, well made, save that the planks were thin, 
because the nails were short, and were not pitched, nor 
had they any decks to keep the water from coming in. 
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" Instead of decks they laid planks whereon the mari- 
ners might run to trim their sails, and the people might 
refresh themselves above and below." They were finished 
in June, and " it pleased God that the flood came up to 
the town to seek the brigantines, from whence they 
carried them by water to the river." 

Thus three hundred and twenty-two Spaniards sailed 
from Aminoya, on the 2d of July, 1543, and, passing 
Guachoya, were attacked by the people of Quigata, who 
pursued them for many days, and did considerable harm 
to the little fleet. At last, however, on the eighteenth 
day they reached the Gulf of Mexico, after having sailed, 
as they computed, two hundred and fifty leagues down 
the river. Thence after many dangers and hardships, the 
survivors, coasting along, reached Tampico, " whereat the 
viceroy and all the inhabitants of Mexico wondered," says 
the chronicle. Such is, in brief, the history of the Missis- 
sippi, as explored by De Soto and his successor, Muscoso, 
the first who sailed 

" Dowu the great river to the opening gulf." 

John Gilmary Shea. 

John GUmary Shea was born in New York City, July 22, 1824, 
and died February 22, 1892. He was acknowledged to be the best 
authority not only on matters connected with the history of the 
Catholic Church in this country, but also on early American history 
and the Indian tribes. He was also an accomplished biblical 
scholar. He is the author of " The History of the Catholic Church 
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ill tlie United States," and of other valuable historical works. 
accumuUted: collected; gathered together. — Gaisy: Francis de 
Garay, then Governor of Jamaica. — de Harvoei (di nilr vA'&th): a 
Spanish commander. — Cabeza de Vaca (k& v&'th& d& y&'kd.) : a Spanish 
explorer. — medicine men : among sav^es, witch-doctors who profess 
to cure di.sease by magic. — adobe: sun-dried brick. — impulse: in- 
fluence; motive. — adventunnis: brave; audacious. — cacique: aprince 
or chief among the ludians. — inveetlgators : those who inquire care- 
fully into a matter. — Pacaha (p& ka'a). — saline: salt. — Vicanque 
(v5 kan'k&). — Guacboya (gwd chfi'ya). — Aminoya (a mS nfi'yft). — 
brigantines : two-maat«d vessels, brig-rigged, except that they have 
fore-and-aft mainsails. — Qulgata (ke'gata). — computed: reckoned. 

Vision of the Monk Gabriel. 
Tis the soft twilight. Round the shining fender, 

Two at my feet and one upon my knee, 
Dreamy-eyed Elsie, bright-lipped Isabel, 
And thou, my golden-haired Raphael, 
My fairy, small and slender, 
Listen to what befell 
Monk Gabriel, 
In the old ages ripe with mystery, — 
Listen, my darlings, to Uie legend tender. 

A bearded man, with grave but gentle look, 
His silence sweet with sounds 
With which the simple-hearted spring abounds : 
Lowing of cattle from the abbey grounds. 

Chirping of insects and the building rook. 



Mingled like murmurs of a dreaming shell j 
Quaint tracery of bird and branch and brook 
Flitting across the pages of his book, 
Until the very words a freshness took, — r 

Deep in liis cell 

Sate the monk Gabriel. 

In his book he read 
The words of the Master to His dear ones said 

" A little while and ye 
Shall see, 

Shall gaze on Me ; 

A little while again 

Ye shall not see Me then.'* 



''A little lohile ! '' 
The monk looked up, a smile 

Making his visiige brilliant, liquid-eyed : 
" Thou, who gracious art 
Unto the poor of heart, 

blessed Christ ! " he cried, 
" Great is the misery 
Of mine iniquity ; 
But would / now might see. 
Might feast on Thee ! " 
The blood wdth sudden start. 
Nigh rent his veins apart — 
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(0 condescension of the Crucified) 
In all the brilliancy 
Of Hifl humanity 
The Christ stood by his side I 

Pure as the early lily was His skin ; 
His cheek outbliished the rose, 
His lips, the glows 
Of autumn sunset on eternal snows. 
And His deep eyes within 
Such niimeless beauties, wondrous glories, dwelt. 
The monk in speechless adoration knelt. 
In each fair hand, in each fair foot there slione 
The peerless stara He took from Calvary : 
Aroimd His brow in tenderest lucency 
The thorn marks lingered like the flush of dawn. 
And fruni the opening in His side there rilled 
A light, 80 dazzling that tlie room was filled 

With heaven ; and, transfigured in his place, — 
His very breathing stilled, — 

The fi'iar held his robe before his fac^ 
Aud heard the angels singing ! 
'Twas but a moment ; then upon the spell 

Of that sweet Presence, lo, a something broke; 
A something, trembling, in the belfry woke, 
A shower of metal music flinging 
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O'er wold and moat, o'er park and lake and fell ; 
And, through the open window of the cell. 
In silver chimes came ringing. 

It was the bell 
Calling the monk Gabriel 
Unto his daily task, 

To feed the paupers at the abbey gate. 
No respite did he ask 

Nor for a second summons idly wait, 
But rose up, saying in his humble way, 
" Fain would I stay, 
Lord, and feast alway 
Upon the honeyed sweetness of Thy beauty. 
But 'tis Thy will, not mine, I must obey ; 

Help me to do my duty ! " 
The while the Vision smiled. 
The monk went forth light-hearted as a child. 

An hour thence, his duty nobly done. 

Back to his cell he came. 
Unasked, unsouglit, lo, his reward was won I 
Rafters and walls and floor were yet aflame 
With all the matchless glory of that Sun, 
And in the center stood the Blessed One, 

(Praised be His holy name 1) 
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Who for our sakes our crosses made His own 

And bore the weight of shame. 

Down on the threshold fell 

Monk Gabriel, 
His forehead pressed upon the floor of clay; 
And, while in deep humility he lay, 
Tears raining from his happy eyes away, 
*' Whence is this favor, Lord ? " he strove to say. 

The Vision only said 

Lifting Hia shining head : 
" If thou hadst stayed, son, / must have fled." 
Elk AN OB C. Donnelly. 

This poem was written about eight years before Longfellow's 
" The Legend Beautiful," which is founded on the same legend. A 
reviewer has said: "While Longfellow's 'Legend' was compared to 
a statue boldly wrought in cold marble by the sculptor's deft hand, 
Miss Donnelly's poeiu was likened to an old painting in which 
warmth of imagination, artiatio vigor, and teuderuess of color and 
expression joined to make the picture lifelike." 

viuge : face. — condescension : voluntary lowering of one's self to 
one in lower position. — lucency: brightness; clearness. — trans- 
flgured : given a glorified appearance to. — wold : forest — moat : hill. 
— fell: wasteland. — res'pite: delay; pause. — Btrove: made earnest 
effort. 



Father Rasle. 

For thirty years Father Sebastian Rasle dwelt in the 
forest, teaching its wild red children the love of God and 
Mary. He was burned by the sun and tanned by the wind 
until he was almost the color of his parishioners. The 
languages of four Indian tribes were more familiar to him 
than the tongue in which his mother taught him the Ave 
Maria. The huts of Norridgewock, a village of Maine, 
contained his people ; the river Kennebec flowed swiftly 
past his dwelling to the sea. There he built a church — 
handsome, he thought and said; perhaps we might not 
like it. At any rate the altar was handsome, and he 
gathered a store of copes and chasubles, albs and embroid- 
ered stoles, for the dignity of the holy service. 

He trained, also, as many as forty Indian boys, and in 
their crimson cassocks and white surplices they aided the 
sacred pomp. 

Besides the church, there were two chapels, one on the 
road which led to the forest, where the braves used to 
make a short retreat before starting to trap and hunt ; 
the other on the path to the cultivated lands, where 
prayers were offered when they went to plant or to gather 
in the harvest. The one was dedicated to the Guardian 
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Angel of the tribe ; the other to our most holy Mother, 
Mary Immaculate. 

To adorn this latter was the special emulation of the 
women. Whatever they had of jewels, of silk stuffs, of 
delicate broidery of porcupine quill or richly tinted moose- 
hair, was found there ; and from amidst their offerings 
rose, white and fair, the statue of the Blessed Virgin, her 
sweet face looking down upon her swarthy children, 
kneeling before her to recite their rosaries. 

One beautiful inanimate ministrant to God's worehip 
they had in abundance — light from was candles. The 
was was from the berry of the laurels which cover the 
hills of Maine. 

To the chapel every night and morning came all the 
Indian Christians. At morning they made their prayer 
in common, and assisted at Mass, chanting in their own 
dialect hymns written for that purpose by their pastor. 
Then they went to their employment for the day; the 
priest to his continuous, orderly, and ceaseless labor. 

The morning was given up to visitors, who came to 
their good father with their sorrows or disquietudes ; to 
ask his relief against some little injustice of their fel- 
lows ; his advice on their marriage or other projects. He 
consoled this one, in.structed that; reestablished peace in 
disunited families; calmed troubled consciences; adminis- 
tered gentle i-ebuke, or gave encouragement to the timid. 



The afternoon belonged to the sick, who were visited 
in their own cabins. If there was a council, the black- 
robe must go there to invoke the Holy Spirit on its delib- 
erations; if a feast, he must be present to bless the 
viands and to check all approaches to disorder. And 
always in the afternoon, old and young, warrior and 
gray-haired squaw. Christian and catechumen, assembled 
for the catechism. When the sun declined westward, 
and the shadows crept over the village, they sought the 
chapel for the public prayer, and to sing a hymn to 
Mary. Then each to his home ; but before bedtime 
neighbors gathered again, in the house of one of them, 
and, in antiphonal choirs, they sung their beads, and with 
another hymn separated for sleep. 

When they went to the seaside for their fishing, they 
bore with them, as wandering Israel bore the tabernacle, 
a chapel formed of bark, that they might have tlie conso- 
lations of religion while exposed to danger and temp- 
tation. 

In 1722, Norridgewock was attacked by a force of two 
hundred and fifty New Englanders. A few old men, 
women, and children only were in the village ; but the 
Puritans were after the priest. He liad time to consume 
the sacred Hosts in the tabernacle, and to escape on his 
snowshoes. But the clmrch and his lodge were pillaged, 
and everything was carried off, even to his inkstand. 
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To thia day Harvard Cktllege shows with pride Father 
Rasle's manuscript Abenaki dictionary, made with such 
long toil and patience, and bravely conquered by two 
hundred and fifty advancers "of civilization from an old 
priest and a handful of squaws and pappooses. 

Father Rasle had broken both legs some time before, 
and yet he refused to leave the main band of his people, 
following them about wherever the necessities of warfare 
chanced to lead them. The New Englandera never re- 
laxed their efforts to catch Father Sebastian, for in him 
they saw the soul of the Indians. Accustomed them- 
selves to deify their own popular leaders till they tired of 
them, the Puritans fancied that the strength of the red 
man lay not in the Catholic faith, but in the talents of 
the priest. 

Him, at all hazards, they must have ; and triumphant 
success crowned their efforts. It was on the feast of 
St. Bartholomew the Apostle, August 24, 1724, that a band 
of Mohawks and New Englanders burst upon the town of 
these Catholic Indians. The women and children fled ; a 
few young braves who were in the village caught up their 
arms to withstand the enemy. But before they could be 
slain, the priest, remembering those words of oiu- dear 
Ijord, " tlie good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep," 
and knowing himself to be the real object of the attack, 
advanced to meet his foes. They saw him just as he 



reached the village cross. A yell of savage exultation, a 
volley of bullets, and the missionary lay dead at the foot 
of the symbol of salvation. 

Half a century later the descendants of these men 
were asking the friendship of the Catholic Indians against 
the arms of Great Britain. The Kennebecs, Passama- 
quoddies, and Penobscots met the Council of Massachu- 
setts, and expressed their determination to espouse the 
cause of the American colonies, but added : " We must 
have a French black-robe j we will have no ^Prayer' 
that comes from you." 

Orono, the Penobscot chief, bore a commission in the 
army of the Revolution, and his clansmen fought beside 
him. " If one of our priests would be agreeable to you, 
we will endeavor to get you one, and take care he be a 
good man." Such was the offer of the Council ; but the 
answer of the Abenaki was still, " We know our religion, 
and love it ; we know nothing of you or youi-s." Thus 
faithful to the teachings they had received in 1650, 
these true American Catholics continued to cherish it, by 
rosary, axid crucifix, and earnest prayer imtil they carried 
the cross which Father Rasle had worn to Bishop Carroll 
at Baltimore, and by it demanded a pastor of the true faith. 

liEV. Xavier Donald McLkod. 

Rev. Xavier Donald McLeod, born in New York in 1821, was the 
son of a well-known Presbyterian clergyman, and made a reputa- 
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tion by his brilliant literary talent. He entered the Catholic Church, 
in which he became a zealous and exemplary priest. He was acci- 
dentally killed in 1805, near Cincinnati, by a railway train, while ou 
his way to the bedside of a dying parishioner. His " Life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots " is one of the best viudications of her character, and 
his poetry shows the lire of genius. 

fiaale (ra!). — emulation : ambition to equal or excel. — swarthy : 
dark or dusky complexion. — rianda: food. — catechumen: one who is 
receiving instructions in the teachings of Christianity. — antlphonal: 
alternate singing. — symbol of salvation: the cross. — espouse: take 
up the cause of, — clansmen : men belonging to a particular tribe. 



The Fight of the "Armstrong" Privateer. 
Tell the story to your sons 

Of the gallant days of yore, 
When the brig of seven guns 
Fought the fleet of seven score, 
From the set of sun till mom, through the long September 

night — 
Ninety men against two thousand, and the ninety won the 
fight 

In the harbor of Fayal the Azore. 

Three lofty British ships came a sailing to Fayal : 
One was a line-of -battle ship, and two were frigates tall ; 
Nelson's valiant men-of-war, brave as Britons ever are, 
Manned the guns they served so well at Aboukir and 
Trafalgar. 
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Lord Dundonald and his fleet at Jamaica far away 
Waited eager for their coming, fretted sore at their delay. 
There was loot for British valor on the Mississippi coast 
In the beauty and the booty that the Creole cities boast ; 
There were rebel knaves to swing, there were prisoners to 

bring 
Home in fetters to old England for the glory of the king ! 

At the setting of the sun and the ebbing of the tide 

Came the great ships one by one, with their portals opened 
wide. 

And their' cannon frowning down on the castle and the 
town 

And the privateer that lay close inside ; 

Came the eighteen-gun Carnation and the Rota^ forty- 
four. 

And the triple-decked Plantagenet an admiral's pennon 
bore; 

And the privateer grew smaller as their topmasts towered 
taller. 

And she bent her springs and anchored by the castle on 
the shore. 

Spake the noble Portuguese to • the stranger : " Have no 

fear ; 
They are neutral waters these, and your ship is sacred 

here 
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As if fifty stout armadas stood to shelter you from harm, 
For the honor of the Briton will defend you from his arm." 
But the privateersinan said, '* Well we know the English- 
men, 
And their faith is written red in the Dartmoor slaughter 

pen. 
Come what fortune God may send, we will fight them to 

the end, 
And the mercy of the sharks may spare us then." 

" Seize the pirate where she lies ! " cried tlje English 

admiral : 
" If the Portuguese protect her, all the worse for Por- 
tugal ! " 
And four launches at his bidding leaped impatient for the 

fray, 
Speeding shoreward where the Armstrong, grim and dark 

and ready, lay. 
Twice she hailed and gave them warning ; but the feeble 

menace scorning, 
On tliey came in splendid silence, till a cable's length 

away — 
Then the Yankee pivot spoke; Pico's thousand echoes 

woke ; 
And four baffled, beaten launches drifted helpless on the 

bay. 
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Then the wrath of Lloyd arose till the lion roared again, 
And he called out all his launches and he called five 

hundred men ; 
And he gave the word, " No quarter ! " and he sent them 

forth to smite. 
Heaven help the foe before him when the Briton comes in 

might ! 
Heaven helped the little Amtstronfj in her hour of bitter 

need ; 
God Almighty nerved the heart and guided well the arm 

of Reid. 

Launches to port and starboard, launches forward and 
aft, 

Fourteen launches together striking the little craft. 

They hacked at the boardhig nettings, they swarmed 
above the mil; 

But the Long Tom roared from his pivot and the grape- 
shot fell like hail : 

Pike and pistol and cutlass, and hearts that knew not 
fear, 

Bulwarks of brawn and mettle, guarded the privateer. 

And ever where fight was fiercest, the form of Reid was 
seen; 

Ever where foes drew nearest, his quick sword fell be- 
tween. 
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Once in the deadly strife 

The boarder's leader preBsed 

Forward of all the rest 

Challenging life for life ; 

But ere their blades had crossed, 

A dying sailor tossed 

His pistol to Ruid, and cried, 

*' Now riddle the lubber's hide ! " 
But the privateersman laughed, and flung the weapon 

aside, 
And he drove his blade to the hilt, and the foeman gasped 

and died. 
Then the boarders took to their launches, laden with hurt 

and dead, 
But little with glory burdened, and out of the battle fled. 

Now the tide was at flood again, and the night waa almost 

done, 
When the aloop-of-war came up with her odds of two to 

one, 
And she opened fire; but the Armstrong answered her, 

gun for gun, 
And the gay Canmfion wilted in half an hour of sun. 

Then the Armstrong, looking seaward, saw the mighty 

seventy-four. 
With her triple tier of cannon, drawing slowly to the shore. 
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And the dauntless captain said: "Take our wounded and 

our dead, 
Bear them tenderly to land, for the Armstrong's days are 

o'er; 
But no foe shall tread her deck, and no flag above it 

wave — 
To the ship that saved our honor we will give a shipman's 

grave." 
So they did as he commanded, and they bore their mates 

to land 
With the figurehead of Armstrony and the good sword in 

his hand. 
Then they turned the Long Tom downward, and they 

pierced her oaken side, 
And they cheered her, and they blessed her, and they sunk 

her in the tide. 

Tell the story to your sons, 

When tlie hauglity stranger boasts 
Of his mighty ships and guns 
And the muster of his hosts. 
How the word of God was witnessed in the gallant days 

of yore. 
When the twenty fled from one ere the rising of the sun, 

In the harbor of Faval the Azore ! 

Jamkb Jkffret Roche. 
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Fayftl : one of the Azore islands. — Azotm ; a series of islands 
in the North Atlantic Oisean, belonging to I'ortngal. — Helwni : a 
famous English admiral. — Abookir; a bay on the north coast of 
Egypt, celebrated for Nelson's victory orer the French fleets 
Trafalgar: Cape Trafalgar, a headland of Spain, on the south- 
western coast of Cadiz, noted as the scene of a naval engagement in 
which Nelson defeated the coiiihined fleets of France and Spain, and 
in which he was killed. — Lord Dundonald: imother IVitiah admiraL 

— Jamaica : the principal island of tlie liritish West Indies in the 
Caribbean Sea, about ninety miles sonth of Cuba. — loot : plunder. 

— bent her aprlngs : ntado fast a hawser to a jwint on shore or else- 
where to bend or sjirimj a vessel. — onnadas : war vessels. — Dartmoor : 
an English prison. — pivot: a cannon niouutiHl on a revolving caiv 
riage, so as to turn in any direction. — Pico : an island of the Azores. 

— lAoyi: the commander of the British fleet. — Reid: Captain Samuel 
Chester Reid, an American naval officer, who commanded the Chn- 
eral Armstrong. — port : the left side of a vessel looking from the 
stern toward the bow. — Long Tom ; a pivot gun in the middle part 
of a ship. — at flood : at high tide. 
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